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father  jacobo  sedelmayr,  s.  j. 

v FORGOTTEN  CHAPTER  IN  ARIZONA  MISSIONARY 

A i-uivj  history 

By  Hazel  Emery  Mills 

• BetVVeKmo\nd°  SS^^a^b^Sedelmayr,  who 

labored  in  Enmeria  Alta  ' either^lSno 

Sedelmayr  did  not  equal  , 0bscunty  into  which 

or  Garces,  still  he  does  not  deserve  the  obscu  > entgr_ 

he  has  fallen.  A German  \^\\^  0Tthc  Brk  of 
prising,  and  ambitious.  e ^ , th‘  foundations  for 
his  famous  predecessor  and  helped  lay^the  ^ ^ 

the  activities  of  the  great  pa  re  Couraged,  the  mis- 

Had  he  been  more  actively  “ Jd  and  e^courag d ^ ^ 

sion  frontier  might  m n>  Sedelmayr  was  prevented 

Gila  and  Colorado  lans  and  ideasi 

™ and  io  pass  on  to  others  the  «* 

of  advancing  the  frontier.  Bavaria,  on  Jan- 

Jacobo  ^-nri^n  SSH?£ly  life  eipt 

S he 'entered  the  f 

'srhen  j"  ^rT^o"  tivTfrom  Bavaria  to 

Sma,  HotGenoa  to  Gtdiz  and^rom 

Cruz,  Sedelmayr  finally  arrived  M - had  been 

» ^7  °r  ^ Stnt^dUi  the  mis- 

complete  he  would  ha  b he  had  not  yet  taken 

sions  ot  Bower  ^ainuin  months  were  spent 

his  third  examination,  so  the  nex  in 

in  study  at  the  Jesud  col  g , San^Pedro  y ^ ^ 

t**  *»  *> 

a high  m.otation  as  missionary  ,n  Set*  Spain,  Sedetm  , 
1927),  p.  HO. 
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expressed  the  fear  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  live  up  to 
what  was  expected  of  him.  Therefore  when  he  received 
his  appointment  to  the  missions  of  the  Pimas  on  May  6, 
1736,  he  gave  thanks  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  go  to  a 
place  where  work  was  hard  but  where  results  could  be 
achieved.2 

Father  Jacobo  soon  bade  farewell  to  Mexico  City  to 
begin  an  arduous  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  After 
traveling  for  two  and  a half  months  he  at  last  arrived  in 
Pimerfa  Alta.  Here  he  found  himself  at  a frontier  of 
Spanish  advance,  which  probably  seemed  to  him  to  be  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  must  have  stopped  for  instruc- 
tions at  San  Ignacio,  then  the  head  mission  of  the  province, 
and  met  Father  Stiger,  who  had  just  come  there  after  serv- 
ing for  three  years  at  San  Xavier.  From  him  Sedelmayr 
undoubtedly  learned  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  missions  of 
Pimerfa  Alta  caused  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  missionaries. 
Apparently  the  only  other  Father  in  the  province  at  this 
time  was  Ignacio  Keller,  who  was  stationed  at  Santa  Marfa 
Suamca  on  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  not  far  below  the  present 
international  boundary. 

The  decline  of  the  once  prosperous  missions  of  Pimerfa 
Alta  began  soon  after  the  death  of  Father  Kino  in  1711, 
for  there  were  no  young,  active  men  to  continue  the  stren- 
uous frontier  mission  work.  Until  1720  Father  Campos  at 
San  Ignacio  and  Father  Velarde  at  Dolores,  two  old  vet- 
erans who  had  worked  with  Kino,  labored  alone  to  maintain 
the  missions.  Finally  Father  Gallardi  arrived  in  1720  to 
take  charge  of  Tubutama  and  Caborca,  but  the  northern 
missions  of  Santa  Marfa  Suamca,  Guevavi,  and  San  Xavier 
still  remained  sadly  neglected.  It  was  not  until  1732  that 
three  new  missionaries  came  to  the  province:  Father  Keller 
to  Suamca,  Father  Cfrashoffer  to  Guevavi,  and  Father 
Segesser  to  San  Xavier.  Resident  priests  then  administered 
seven  of  the  missions,  but  Fathers  Velarde,  Grashoffer,  and 
Gallardi  soon  died,  and  in  1733  Father  Segesser  became  ill 
and  had  to  be  replaced  by  Father  Stiger.  Three  years  later 


- Jacobo  Sedelmayr,  Letter  to  Father  Magno  Amman,  written  from 
Mexico  City,  May  10,  1736.  MS. 


father  jacobo  sedelmayr 


Father  Campos  died  after 

l'imeria,  and  Stiger  was  orce  » Thus  when  Sedel- 

over  the  head  mission  of  San ,*f  “found  much  work  to 
mayr  arrived  in  P>mena  be  brought  back  to  their 

baptized  but  had  ^progressed  no  £u^f“  t 

latter  gave  the  Father  th^1SSuMtoly 

the  practices  o sorcery  P f h medicine  men  by 

Sedelmayr  incurred  the  hatred  oi  tried  t0 

reprimanding  them  for  wltc  ’ h h the  windows 

kill  him  by  Sited  in  a later 

££  SMS  vidW?danger  of  losing  his  temporal 
life  while  teaching  the  Indians  of  the  eternal  one. 

In  spite  of  this  opposition,  however.  Father  Jacobo  maj 

the  villages  and  converted  other  Indians  and  Pcrsn 

^hf^inilagSaSi^^d^ 

fpa7thof  dbdL”hh'ffirsi%-e 

receive  him,  and  he  preached  and  baptized  everywhere, 

VjZ  P Fraltco  Ja  °cp  Akgref  Hlstoria  i.  U ^ H ' “ 
NuesaEspaha;  Miguel  Venegas,  Noticia  de  la  ^fornmj nd  H.  . 
Bancroft, History  of  the  North  Mexican  States  and  Texas,  . 

* Sedelmayr,  Brief  an  R.  P.  Antonium  Kramer.  Geschneben  zu  M , 
dem  22.  Marzens,  1746.  MS. 
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sometimes  both  day  and  night."  As  a result  of  the  Father’s 
zeal  Tubutama  prospered  so  greatly  that  in  1 746  it  became 
the  head  mission  of  Pimeria. 

Meanwhile  other  matters  were  also  occupying  the  mind 
of  Father  Sedelmayr.  Ever  since  he  had  come  to  Pimeria 
Alta,  he  had  felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to  discover  new 
lands  and  peoples  to  the  north.5 6  During  the  first  years 
of  his  work,  fevers  and  other  sicknesses  as  well  as  the 
numerous  duties  of  his  mission  had  kept  him  from  active 
exploration.  This  ambition  to  travel  to  the  north  was  stim- 
ulated in  1742  by  a Royal  Cedula  from  King  Philip  V 
charging  the  Jesuits  of  New  Spain  with  the  reduction  of 
the  Moqui  or  Hopi  Indians,  who  had  never  been  subdued 
since  the  revolt  of  1680. 

Nevertheless  it  was  Father  Keller,  another  tireless  worker 
and  explorer,  rather  than  Sedelmayr  who  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  undertake  the  journey  to  the  Moqui.  Keller’s 
mission  of  Santa  Maria  Suamca  included  the  Sobaipuri 
rancherfas  on  the  San  Pedro  and  since  1733  the  missions  of 
San  Xavier  and  Guevavi  and  the  Indian  villages  on  the 
Santa  Cruz.  In  1736  he  had  journeyed  down  the  Santa 
Cruz  to  the  Casa  Grande  and  the  Gila  rivers.  During  July 
and  August  of  the  next  year  he  had  followed  the  San  Pedro 
River  to  the  Gila,  finding  most  of  the  Sobaipuri  rancherfas 
deserted  because  of  the  continuous  Apache  depredations.7 
It  was  because  of  these  trips  on  which  he  had  befriended 
the  enemies  of  the  Apaches  that  Keller  was  selected  to  at- 
tempt the  opening  of  a road  to  the  Moquis. 

In  September,  1743,  Father  Keller  eagerly  began  the 
assigned  journey  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  an  inadequate 
escort  of  nine  soldiers.  The  expedition  traveled  down  the 
Santa  Cruz  to  the  Gila  River,  crossed  it,  and  continued  for 
a few  days  in  the  direction  of  the  Moqui  pueblos.  Finally 
some  rancherfas  of  an  unknown  people,  probably  Apaches, 
were  reached.  These  Indians,  bent  upon  robbery,  attacked 
the  Father  and  his  party  at  night.  The  soldiers  fought  to 

5 Jose  de  Ortega,  Afostolicos  Afanes  <le  la  Com  pan!  a de  Jesus , 339-340. 

6 Sedelmayr,  Brief  an  R.  P.  Antonium  Kramer,  1 746.  MS. 

‘ Ortega,  Afostolicos  Afanes , 348-349. 
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nrotect  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  but  saved  barely 
enough  horses  and  suppfo  so  enable  them  » re  urn 

fhTSmlsh0'  A TJCgmady  dlsappotnt.d  by  his 
failure, Offered  to  go  again  in  1744,  but  he  was  refused  an 

^FatheV&delmayr  was  now  appointed  to  ™Jtute  the 

a Xhld  acquainted  himself  with  the 
two  expeditions  into  the  desert.  The  first  journey  was 

"s'E  fTe  sar-ss  21  w 

maricopa  rancherlas  on  the  Gila,  presenting  ribbons  1 staves 
and  other  gifts  to  the  Indians,  who  seemed  delighted  to  see 
him  From  these  settlements  he  went  up  the  river  to  its 
Umction  with  the  Salt  and  then  still  farther  up  to  three 
CS»  Villages.'  From  there  the  Father  probably  re- 
turned to  his  mission  by  the  nay  of  the  an  - ^ 

He  now  knew  the  country  as  far  as  e 

nared  for  exploration  to  the  north.  _ . 

With  his  preparations  completed  and  instructions  o 
exercise  caution  received,  Father  Sedelmayr  left  Tubutama 
forte  Mote  in  October,  1744.  Evidently  he  rave id 

through  the  Papagueria  to  . po.nl  oppt^M  ^»'“r  ” 
then  cut  over  to  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  On  this  occasion 
he  visited  the  Casa  Grande  and  preached  there  to  the  In- 
5 a, ^ agaiilst6  witchcraft.  From  the  ruin  Seddmayr  c 
finned  to  the  Gila.  He  crossed  the  river  and  visited  in 

turnlhe  three  large  Pima  villages  of 

and  Sudacson.’"  In  the  latter  village  he  found  a 

to The  account^of  Sedelmayr’s  journey  in  1744  is  found  in  his  ReU- 
cidn  "Document  fara  U Historic  i,  Mexico,  scr.  m,  tom.  tv,  843 

859. 
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the  visits  of  Kino,  an  old  worn  ax,  which  the  Indians  treas- 
ured as  their  only  iron  tool  and  used  in  turn  for  cutting 
wood.11 

Since  the  direct  road  to  the  Moqui  led  from  these  villages 
to  the  north,  Sedelmayr  was  anxious  to  procure  Pimas  to 
serve  as  guides.  At  first  the  Indians  told  him  that  the  road 
was  good  and  they  would  show  him  the  way,  but  the  next 
day  they  absolutely  refused  to  aid  the  Father.  Dis- 
appointed, he  went  on  down  the  river  on  the  north  side  to 
the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  the  Salt.  From  here  he  trav- 
eled along  the  great  bend  of  the  Gila,  noting  everything 
carefully.  Twelve  leagues  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
rivers,  he  arrived  at  Stue  Cabitic,  the  first  rancheria  of  the 
Cocomaricopas.  Sedelmayr  now  tried  to  prevail  upon  the 
Cocomaricopas  to  guide  him  to  the  Moqui,  but  they  also 
agreed  and  then  refused,  although  they  did  offer  to  tell 
the  Moquis  when  thev  came  to  trade  of  his  desire  to  visit 
them.12 

Again  disappointed  in  his  plans  Father  Sedelmayr  con- 
tinued down  the  river  and  visited  all  the  Cocomaricopa  vil- 
lages, of  which  he  names  forty-one.  At  the  end  of  these 
settlements  he  found  a spring  of  warm  water,  the  present 
Agua  Caliente.  Here  Sedelmayr  left  the  Gila  behind  him, 
and  apparently  traveling  in  a northwesterly  direction  took 
an  Indian  trail  leading  to  the  Colorado  River.  He  later 
wrote  that  after  journeying  forty  leagues  (about  one  hun- 
dred miles)  he  arrived  at  the  Colorado  River  near  where 
it  joins  a blue  river  not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
Moqui  province.13  The  Rio  Azul  which  he  mentions  must 
have  been  the  Bill  Williams  Fork  of  today.  This  was 
farther  north  than  Father  Kino  had  ever  been,  and  between 
the  time  of  Ohate  and  Garces,  no  other  explorer  is  known 
to  have  penetrated  that  far  north  and  west  from  New  Spain. 
Sedelmayr,  ambitious  to  discover  new  lands,  thought  that 


11  Ortega,  A-postolicos  A fanes,  35  5. 

12  Sedelmayr,  “Relacion,”  Documentos  fara  la  Historia  de  Mexico , ser. 
iii,  tom.  iv,  849. 

13  Loc.  cit. 
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no  Spaniard  or  European  missionary  before  him  had  seen 

this  country.11  , , , . r 

The  Indians  Sedelmayr  found  living  on  both  banks  ot 
the  Colorado  were  called  by  him  the  Cocomancopas  ot  the 
Colorado  because  they  communicated  with  the  Cocomarico- 
pas  on  the  Gila.  They  came  in  great  numbers  to  inspect 
the  Father  and  his  escort  and  did  not  seem  frightened  at 
seeing  strange  people.  In  fact  they  even  voluntarily 
brought  watermelons,  muskmelons  squash,  beans  and 
maize  for  the  party.  From  these  friendly  people  Sedel- 
mayr gathered  information  about  the  Moqui  but  was  unab 
to  go  to  their  lands  because  of  his  lack  of  guides,  messen- 
gers, and  escort,  and  the  sickness  of  three  of  the  Indians 
with  him.  On  his  return  trip  he  probaoly  descended  the 
Colorado  to  its  junction  with  the  Gila  and  from  there  trav- 
eled along  the  south  bank  of  the  Gila  to  the  Cocomancopa 
villages  and  then  southeast  through  the  Papagueria  to  Tu- 

butama.15  . , 

Father  Sedelmayr  on  his  journey  recognized  a great  need 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers  and  the  establishment  of  missions  among  them.  Ihe 
Kin  or  in  his  Cedula  of  1742  had  recommended  that  two 
Fathers  be  stationed  at  each  mission  of  Pimer.a  Alta,  one 
to  attend  to  the  mission  duties  and  the  other  to  explore, 
convert  the  outlying  Indians,  and  perhaps  found  new 
sions.111  But  nothing  had  been  done,  so  Sedelmayr  deter- 
mined to  visit  Mexico  City  in  an  attempt  to  procure = aid band 
more  missionaries.  His  superiors  also  wished  him  to  go 
since  he  knew  more  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  River  coun 
try  than  anyone  else  at  that  time. 

Preparations  for  the  long  journey  were  accordingly 
made,  and  Father  Sedelmayr,  accompanied  by  four  Indians, 
departed  from  Tubutama.  The  fifteen  hundred  miles  were 
covered  in  two  months,  the  small  party  arriving  a . ' 
City  in  February,  1746.  Upon  visiting  Father  I rovincial 


14  Sedelmayr,  Brief  an  R.  P.  Antoni um  Kramer,  1746.  MS. 

15  Sedelmayr  is  not  definite  about  the  return  route,  but  he  does  mention 
traveling  twenty  leagues  along  the  bank  of  the  Co  ora  o 

16  Sedelmayr,  Brief  an  R.  P.  Antonium  Kramer,  1746.  MS. 
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Escobar,  Sedelmayr  found  him  writing  a report  on  Pimeria 
Alta  and  California  which  had  been  called  for  by  the  King. 
The  bather  Provincial  requested  that  the  wandering  Jesuit 
write  a description  of  his  explorations  to  be  included  in  the 
report.  Father  Jacobo  in  the  resulting  account  described 
the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  the  Casa  Grande  ruins,  and 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  various  Indian  nations  he  had 
visited.  He  recommended  the  founding  of  missions  at  the 
Casa  Grande  and  among  the  Pimas  and  Cocomaricopas  on 
the  Gila  as  well  as  the  Cocomaricopas  on  the  Colorado.  He 
also  thought  it  would  be  well  to  place  a presidio  on  the  Gila 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Casa  Grande  to  check  the 
Apaches.  Then  he  enumerated  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers.  These 
would  be  the  opening  of  the  way  to  the  Moqui;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  frontier  to  the  Colorado  River,  thereby  keep- 
ing out  other  European  nations ; the  prevention  of  x\pache 
invasions;  the  opportunity  of  giving  aid  with  supplies  to 
the  Fathers  of  Baja  California,  thus  enabling  them  to  ex- 
tend their  conversions  to  the  north;  and  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  mer- 
cury might  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  rivers.17  By 
these  recommendations  and  suggested  benefits,  Sedelmayr 
proved  that  he  had  a broad  view  of  the  whole  situation.  He 
realized  the  importance  of  making  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers  the  frontier  and  understood  the  political,  military, 
and  commercial  as  well  as  religious  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

While  in  Mexico  City  Sedelmayr  asked  the  Father 
Provincial  for  ten  new  Fathers  to  assist  the  overworked 
priests  of  his  province.  The  Provincial  showed  him,  how- 
ever, that  in  New  Spain  there  were  not  enough  workers  to 
maintain  the  old  missions,  let  alone  to  found  new  ones.  But 
he  told  Sedelmayr  that  he  had  written  to  Rome  for  permis- 
sion to  secularize  certnin  old  missions  in  order  to  employ 
the  priests  in  new  fields,  and  he  encouraged  the  Father  to 
continue  his  iourneys  of  exploration.  Sedelmayr  also  ob- 
tained  an  audience  with  the  Viceroy,  who  embarrassed  the 


Sedelmayr,  Relacion,”  Documentos  fara  la  Historia  de  Mexico , ser. 
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,•  the  entire  court  and  urging 

Father  by  praising  him  before  theen^  ^ wofk  The 

him,  in  the  name  of  the  Ki  g,  ^ protection  in  the  fu- 

Viceroy  also  pr°Xfla?obo  considerable  money  with  which 

ture  and  gave  Fathe  J and  other  European  novel- 

to  buy  knives,  fishhooks,  hose,  a cl  failing  to 

ties  to  give  to  the  Indians  Thus^al^  ^ 
obtain  the  workers  and  the  n both  the  seCular  and 

mayr  received  encourageme  f t0  Tubutama 

i&fttll^  " he  fou„d 

When  Father  Sede^mJl'hr^rr  follow  the  Colorado  River 
that  his  superiors  wished  hm  J whgther  California  was 
to  its  mouth  in  order  to  de ■ wag  t0  settle  this  ques- 

an  island  or  a penmsul  - fac1 t that  Kino  had 

tion  once  and  for  al  , in  sp  ^ he  discovered  that 

proved  California  to  be  a pen  . • boats  at  Ca- 

California  was  not  an  .sW  « £ J the  coast.  This 
borca  in  preparation  for  J for  M the  soldiers  in 

plan,  however,  did  not  m .1  . ^ Apaches  anCj  the 

the  province  were  nee  S Sedelmayr  knew 

Seris.19  Moreover,  by  the  Year  . {or  Father  Con- 

definitely  that  California  was  a ^emns'da  ^ t0 

sag  of  Lower  California  had .comp Jet*  CaUfornk  was 

the  north  and  had  made^a  «naP*°  ^ ^ of  Pime- 

stin  “^r^hfcoiot* 

Prevented  from  iTseVelmayr  in  1747  traveled 

by  the  lack  of  an  escor  , a " Qulf  of  California.  Jour- 

to  Caborca  and  from  there  examined  the  country  m 

neying  north  up  the  coas  , ‘ . from  Califor- 

search  of  a harbor  capable  °f . r^'^f;shmPent  0f  a pueblo, 
nia  and  a place  suitab  e or  'an(j  tbe  onlv  accomplish - 

meTofTht  tripSUwaesSihe  bringi’ng  back  to  his  mission  of 

de  mxico' 

ser.  iii,  tom.  iy,  907.  , Sedelmayr  al  Reverendo 

ser.  iii,  tom.  iv,  841-842. 
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about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  from  a settlement  on 
the  coast. 

Finally  father  Sedelmayr  obtained  an  escort  of  fifteen 
soldiers  and  with  them  left  from  Tubutama  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  October,  1748.  They  traveled  northwest  across 
the  Papaguerfa,  arriving  in  eleven  days  at  the  Cocomari- 
copa  rancherfa  of  San  Felipe  de  Uparch  at  the  western  end 
of  the  great  bend  of  the  Gila.  Here  Sedelmayr  preached 
to  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  they  did  not  practice  it,  for  they  laughed  at  the 
idea,  telling  the  Father  that  sometimes  they  did  not  even 
marry  one  wife.  From- San  Felipe  the  party  descended  the 
GiJa,  going  through  other  Cocomaricopa  villages  and  past 
the  painted  rocks  to  the  warm  spring  of  water  from  which 
Sedelmayr  in  1 744  had  left  the  Gila  to  go  northwest  to  the 
Colorado.  He  now  named  the  place  Santa  Marfa  del  Agua 
Caliente  and  recommended  the  founding  of  a presidio  there. 

from  this  point  on,  the  Father  and  his  escort  were  with- 
out guides,  for  the  Cocomaricopas  were  enemies  of  the 
Yumas  and  would  not  go  to  their  lands.  Sedelmayr,  in 
spite,  of  the  advice  of  the  Cocomaricopas  not  to  do  so,  de- 
termined to  descend  the  river  by  the  northern  plain,  since 
j nev^r  keen  way.  Crossing  the  barren,  unin- 
habited territory  separating  the  Cocomaricopa  and  Yuma 
nations,  the  party  arrived  in  three  days  at  a Yuma  settle- 
ment in  the  plain  of  the  Colorado  about  two  leagues  above 
the  junction  of  the  rivers.  The  Indians  gathered,  curious 
to  examine  the  horses  and  the  equipment  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Father  talked  to  them,  explaining  that  the  soldiers 
came  only  to.  protect  him  and  not  to  harm  them.  Although 
the  \ umas  listened  to  him  and  brought  the  party  firewood 
and  water,  signal  fires  flashed  that  night  all  along  the  river. 

The  next  day  Sedelmayr  obtained  a Yuma  guide  and 
began  the  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  said  by  the 
Indians  to  be  a two  days’  journey.  The  expedition  crossed 
the  Gila  River  and  soon  reached  the  junction  after  passing 
through  several  villages.  From  here  they  journeyed  eleven 
leagues  down  the  Colorado  through  still  more  settlements, 
finally  reaching  the  last.  Yuma  rancherfa.  That  night  the 
crowd  of  Yumas  following  the  party  became  so  menacing 
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that  the  Father  and  soldiers  felt  alarmed.  Because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Indians,  the  thirst  of  the  horses,  and  the 
illness  of  two  of  the  soldiers,  Sedelmayr  decided  to  turn 
back.  He  wished  to  wait  to  explore  the  Gulf  and  mouth 
of  the  Colorado  until  a time  when  he  could  use  Sonoita  as 
a base  and  have  a larger  escort.21 

Father  Sedelmavr  planned  another  trip  to  be  undertaken 
in  September,  1749,  and  asked  for  twenty-six  soldiers  to 
accompany  him.  However,  war  against  the  Apaches  and 
the  Seris  once  more  prevented  their  being  granted  to  him. 
He  then  wrote  his  superiors  asking  if  he  might  journey  to 
the  north,  cross  the  Rio  Azul,  which  he  had  reached  in 
J744,  explore  the  Colorado  River,  and  send  a message  to 
the  Moqui.  The  superiors,  it  seems,  did  not  approve  of 
the  proposed  journey,  since  the  Franciscans  now  had  charge 
of  the  Moqui  and  the  Jesuits  already  had  more  than  they 
could  do  in  California  and  Pimena  Alta. 

It  was  not  until  November,  1750,  that  Sedelmayr  was 
granted  an  escort  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  begin  a 
second  attempt  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
River.  From  Tubutama  he  passed  northwest  to  Sonoita. 
From  there  he  apparently  followed  Kino’s  old  trail  across 
the  Papago  country  through  El  Carrizal,  Aguaje  de  la 
Luna,  and  Tinajas  Altas.  Arriving  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado,  the  party  continued  down  the  Colorado 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Quiquima  nation.  As  the  expedi- 
tion proceeded  on  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
Quiquimas  threatened  an  attack.  The  soldiers  were  forced 
to  fight  to  protect  themselves,  and  three  of  the  Indians  were 
killed.  This  skirmish  ended  Sedelmavr’s  hope  of  exploring 
the  Gulf,  which  he  says  he  could  have  reached  that  day. 
Although  he  disliked  turning  back,  he  decided  to  do  so  to 
prevent  further  trouble  and  arrived  safely  at  the  Yuma 
settlements. 


21  The  account  of  this  journey  made  in  1748  is  found  in  Sedelmavr’s 
“Entrada  a la  nacion  de  los  Yumas  gentiles,”  Document os  far  a h 
Historla  de  Mexico , ser.  iv,  tom.  i,  18-25. 

22  Gallardo,  “Instruccioncs,”  Documentos  fara  la  Historia  de  Mexicoy 
ser.  iii,  tom.  iv,  908. 
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A \ uma  Indian  offered  to  guide  Father  Sedelmayr  across 
the  sandy  wastes  toward  Sonoita  so  he  would  not  have  to 
go  to  the  Gila  in  order  to  return  to  his  mission.  Following 
this  guide,  the  party  found  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  a 
spring  of  sweet  water  with  enough  pasturage  for  all  the 
horses.  This  discovery  pleased  Sedelmayr,  for  it  meant 
that  the  distance  from  T ubutama  to  the  Colorado  would  be 
shortened  on  future  trips.  From  this  spring  the  Father  was 
led  to  Kino’s  old  trail,  which  he  followed  to  Sonoita  and 
then  returned  to  Tubutama  by  the  well-worn  path  through 
Caborca  and  Altar.23 

Conditions  seemed  bright  in  Pimeria  Alta  in  1751.  The 
missions  were  flourishing,  and  there  was  hope  of  further 
expansion  to  the  north  and  west.  In  May,  1751,  Sedel- 
mayr reestablished  Mision  San  Marcelo  de  Sonoita  on  the 
edge  of  the  Papagueria  to  aid  him  in  his  future  explorations 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gulf.  Father  Flenry  Rhuen  was 
placed  in  charge,  the  first  and  last  priest  to  live  at  that  out- 
post mission.  At  about  the  same  time,  Saric,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Tubutama,  was  reestablished,  and  Father  Juan 
Nentwig  was  stationed  there.  These  two  missions  were 
made  possible  by  a bequest  of  the  Marques  de  Villa  Puente, 
who  died  in  Spain  in  1739.  In  the  province  of  Pimeria 
Alta,  therefore,  eight  missions  were  occupied  in  1751.  Se- 
delmayr, still  at  Tubutama,  was  Visitador  Provincial. 
Father  Keller  and  Father  Stiger  continued  to  labor  at  their 
missions  of  Suamca  and  San  Ignacio,  and  Father  Tomas 
Tello  had  just  been  installed  at  Caborca.  The  other  two 
Fathers  in  Pimeria  were  Francisco  Paver  at  San  Xavier  and 
Jose  Garrucho  at  Guevavi.24 

Soon  this  progress  was  to  be  checked.  An  Indian  named 
Luis  was  becoming  ambitious  because  he  had  been  apDointed 
captain  of  his  people  as  a reward  for  aiding  the  Spanish 
against  the  Sen’s.  Fie  returned  to  Pimeria  with  a plan  to 
organize  the  Pimas  and  Papagos,  drive  the  Spaniards  out 
of  the  country  and  rule  the  province  himself.  On  the  eve- 

"3lhe  best  account  of  this  trip  is  found  in  Ortega,  Afostolicos  A fanes, 
361-364. 

24  Cctalogus  Personarum  et  Domiciliorum  in  quibus  sub  Societatis  Jesu 
Mexici,  1751. 
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nine  of  November  20,  1751,  a group  of  Spanish  miners 
near  Luis’  native  village  of  Saric  became  alarmed  because 
of  the  large  gathering  of  Indians  at  the  place.  They  went 
to  Luis’  house  at  nightfall  to  ask  him  what  it  all  meant 
The  Indian  invited  his  Spanish  friends  in  and  entertained 
them  for  a time.  Then  he  left  with  the  excuse  that  he  had 
to  go  to  talk  to  some  of  the  Papagos  gathered  at  the  settle 
ment.  Immediately  afterward  the  house  of  the  treacherous 
Luis  was  set  on  fire.  The  trapped  Spaniards  perished  in 
the  flames,  the  first  victims  of  a bloody  uprising.  Alter 
killing  all  the  other  Spaniards  they  could  find  in  the  vicin- 
ity, the  Indians  went  to  the  house  of  Father  Nentwig.  He, 
however,  had  been  warned  of  his  danger  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  and  was  fleeing  as  fast  as  he  couid  toward 
Tubutama  to  join  Father  Sedelmayr. 

After  the  Indians  destroyed  the  church  at  Saric,  Luis  led 
his  people  to  Tubutama,  fast  on  the  heels  of  Nentwig  But 
the  Father  had  already  warned  Sedelmayr,  a few  neighbor 
ing  Spaniards,  and  two  soldiers  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
mission.  This  handful  of  men  defended  themselves  in  the 
cemetery  while  the  Indians  assaulted  them  and  burned 
Father  Sedelmayr’s  new  and  finely  decorated  church  as  well 
as  his  new  house.  After  a night  and  two  days  of  fighting, 
the  ammunition  of  the  besieged  men  gave  out.  Two  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  killed  and  both  the  Fathers  wounded. 
The  only  chance  lay  in  escape  under  the  cover  of  night.  It 
was  a case  of  every  man  for  himself.  Father  Sedelmayr, 
who  had  been  wounded  on  head  and  arm,  came  upon  a 
friendly  Indian  on  a horse.  With  this  aid  he  escaped  to 
Mision  San  Ignacio.  The  remaining  Spaniards  saved  them- 
selves also  by  flight,  and  Father  Nentwig  after  wandering 
five  days  and  nearly  dying  of  thirst  also  reached  San  Igna- 
cio, where  both  he  and  Sedelmayr  recovered  from  their 
wounds.  A great  many  neighboring  Spaniards  and  soldiers 
had  gathered  there  to  defend  the  mission  and  themselves, 
but  San  Ignacio  was  not  attacked. 

The  isolated  missions  of  Caborca  and  Sonoita  experienced 
the  main  fury  of  the  uprising.  At  Caborca  the  Indians  beat 
Father  Tomas  Tello  to  death  with  clubs.  Soon  afterward, 
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Lather  Henry  Rhuen  attained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at 
Sonoita  after  being  subjected  to  torture.  Several  Spaniards 
at  the  latter  mission  were  also  killed  and  the  church  was 
destroyed. 

Ihe  revolt  even  reached  Guevavi  and  San  Xavier  in  the 
north,  although  the  damage  was  not  so  great.  The  priests 
at  these  missions  fled  on  foot,  taking  refuge  with  Keller  at 
Suamca,  which  was  not  attacked.  It  was  here  that  an  Indian 
sent  out  by  Luis  was  discovered  inciting  the  natives  to 
revolt.  The  captain  in  charge  of  suppressing  the  uprising 
ordered  the  Indian  put  to  death  as  a punishment  and  lesson 
for  the  others.  T.  his  method  of  suppression  was,  however, 
not  supported.  Governor  Parrilla  wished  to  restore  order 
by  peaceful  means.  After  three  embassies  had  failed,  the 
governor  himself  finally  came,  and  largely  because  he  was 
accompanied  by’  many  Spanish  soldiers,  the  Indians  received 
him  peacefully.  Parrilla  told  the  Pimas  that  they  could 
return  to  their  villages  if  they  would  restore  the  churches 
and  repair  the  other  damage.  The  Indians,  however,  after 
the  governor  and  his  troops  had  departed,  refused  to  ful- 
fill their  part  of  the  agreement.2'* 

A bitter  quarrel  ensued  between  Governor  Parrilla  and 
the  Jesuits.  Lather  Keller  wrote  that  Parrilla  was  entirely 
responsible.  He  had  granted  Tills  his  honors  and  had  made 
military  blunders  in  suppressing  the  uprising.  The  gov- 
ernor on  his  side  charged  that  the  Jesuits  had  caused  the 
revolt  by  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  natives  and  had  Kel- 
ler sent  to  Mexico  City  while  the  investigations  in  Pimerla 
were  being  made.  In  1754  Sedelmayr  entered  the  dispute 
by  emphatically  denying  the  charges  of  cruelty  and  mis- 
treatment placed  against  him.'0  Soon  the  Jesuit  side  of  the 
case  was  presented  to  the  Viceroy  and  after  five  or  six  years 
the  Fathers  were  exonerated. 

1 he  province  was  long  in  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
the  uprising.  4 he  last  years  of  the  Jesuits  in  Pimerla  Alta 

Good  descriptions  of  the  Pima  revolt  are  found  in  Alegre,  Historia  de 
la  Campania  de  Jesus  en  Nueva-Espana,  III,  289-293,  and  Ortega, 
Apostolicos  A fanes,  448-451. 

Sedelmayr,  Respuesta,  5 Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico, 
iv.,  tom.  i,  76-83. 
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f °y  bv  So  that  their  structure  weathered  the  storm  to 
serve  a s"  , W s for  a great  future  advance,  the  occupat.on 

0fAfrrth?i>tT  revolt  little  is  known  of  tl * life  and 

self  against  his  accusers.  A letter  ne  sem  ... 

after  the  Pima  revolt  seems  to  indicate  that  ne  ~ ' 

^ims=sm 

Apach  rf  1754.  Sedelmayr  was  transferred  to  the 

Sometime  after  ™ ,^  7 he  was  stationed  at  the 
province  of  Sonora,  ^for  in  176-  he  beaime  a pro- 
mission of  Teconpa.  Two  years  ia  Then 

fessor  at  the  College  of  Matape  on  the  A aqu.  Ki  ^ ^ 
suddenly  without  warning  on  June  25  6 ; Mexico. 

Sj^fpSiA  norther,,  - 

^^7r,  Carta  de  Padre  Sedelmayr  al  Padre  Keler.  MS. 

» Rudo  Emaya,  ed.  by  Buckingham  Smith,  206. 
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Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Pimerfa  survived  the  trip  to  Vera  Cruz 
and  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.29  Father  Sedelmayr  was 
one  of  those  who  finally  landed  in  Spain.  He  found  refuge 
there  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  in  Aldea  de  Avila 
bpain,  on  February  12,  1779. 30  ’ 

”o°  Bancroft>  History  of  the  North  Mexican  States  and  Texas , I,  575-578. 
Streit,  Americanise  he  M is  si ono-l  iter  at  ur,  17 00-1909 , 140 


ARIZONA’S  ADMINISTRATIVE  GO\  ERNMENT 
By  Waldo  E.  Waltz 

Carl  Schurz  once  said:  “If  Gabriel  draws  up  your  char- 
ter and  Lucifer  administers  it,  your  government  will  be 
bad.  If  Lucifer  draws  up  your  charter  and  Gabriel  is  called 
upon  to  administer  it,  your  government  will  be  good 
venture  to  add  a corollary  to  this  striking  statemen  . • 

“If  Gabriel  draws  up  your  charter  and  Lucifer  administers 
it,  your  government  will  be  better  than  if  Lucifer  also 

draws  up  your  charter.”  , A 

In  other  words,  Pope’s  couplet,  slightly  paraphrased^  ^ 
uPor  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest.  Tuat  g°\c*ii 
ment  is  best  which  governs  best”— is  not  entirely • correc : . 
Form  of  government  is  not  always  decisive  as  respects  either 
good  or  bad  administrative  government,  but  it  is  im- 

P°George  O.  Fairweather  of  Chicago  in  the  preface  to  his 
recent  study:  Wanted:  Intelligent  Local  Self  Government, 
remarked  that  he  should  like  to  dedicate  his  study  to  the 
free,  independent,  elfective  Chicago  atizens.  But,  he  said, 

“It  can’t  be  done;  there  aren’t  any.” 

A suggestion,  timely  and  appropriate,  is  that  whether  \ e 
are  free;  independent,  effective  Arizona  citizens  depends 
on  us;  on  whether  we  assert  our  powers  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  bringing  them  to  bear  on  governmental  prob- 

lems  • 11 

A discussion  of  public  administration  in  Arizona  may  well 
begin  with  an  orientation  to  the  concept  of  administration 
as  differentiated  from  other  governmental  functions.  At- 
tention to  a well-known  five-fold  classification  of  govern- 

1 For  the  importance  of  administrative  organization,  see 
Public  Administration  (New  York,  1935),  pPy  ’ ‘‘  ' 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Administrate,  (New  York,  19-6). 
pp.  103-163,  190-205;  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Principles  of  Pubh ic. Ad- 
ministration (Baltimore,  1927),  pp.  52-118.  1+3-14  ’ G v York' 
Administrative  Consolidation  in  State  Governments  (4th  ed„  .New  ror  , 

1928,  5th  ed.,  1930),  pp.  1-42. 
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mental  functions  is  helpful.  According  to  Professor  Wil- 
loughby,2 governmental  functions  are  usefully  classified  as. 

( 1 ) legislative,  exercised  by  the  legislative  or  deliberative 
bodies  in  the  determination  of  policy;  (2)  judicial,  exer 
cised  by  the  courts  in  the  interpretation  of  policy;  (3)  elec- 
toral, utilized  by  the  electorate  or  the  voters,  and  is  partia t - 
ly  legislative  in  nature  (as  seen  in  the  use  of  the  mitiati  e 
and  referendum),  and  partially  executive,  exercised  through 
the  power  to  elect  to  public  office,  and  to  remove  by  the 
recall;  (4)  executive,  exercised  by  the  chief  executive  in 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  enforcement  or  execu- 
tion of  determined  policy;  (5)  administrative,  exercised  by 
the  body  of  public  servants  in  the  actual  day-to  day  carry 
ing  out  of  the  government’s  determined  policy  in  the 

various  fields  of  state  endeavor.  . , 

Now  it  is  this  latter  function,  in  which  we  are  interested 
in  this  discussion— that  of  administration  or  the  car|7ir\g 
out  from  day-to-day  of  the  state’s  functions  in  the  fields 
of-  finance,  charities,  corrections,  education,  health  regula- 
tion and  services,  highway  building  and  maintenance, 
preservation  and  development  of  natural  resources,  regu- 
lation and  aid  relative  to  corporate  enterprise,  including 
utilities,  banking,  insurance  and  other  businesses,  aid  to  and 
regulation  of  labor  and  labor  problems,  regulation  and 
standardization  of  the  professional  pursuits,  and  law  en- 

^ReSlf  Pone’s  couplet:  “For  forms  of  government  let 
fools  contest.”  Form  of  government  may  not  always  be 
decisive,  but  it  is  important.  Since  experience  and  authori- 
tative testimony  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  state  s 
administrative  organization  or  machinery,  we  may  leei 
justified  in  spending  a few  minutes  in  a consideration  ot . 
(1)  Arizona’s  present  administrative  organization;  (2) 
prob'ems  apparent  in  Arizona’s  administrative  organization; 
(3)  attempts  in  Arizona  to  reorganize  the  administrative 

2 W F Willoughby,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Government 
of  Modern  States  (The  Century  Co.,  1919),  pp.  231-232;  Willoughby, 
Principles  of  Public  Administration  (Baltimore,  1927),  pp.  9-51. 
s These  functions  are  the  most  important  work  of  a state’s  administrative 
organization. 
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• *•  U\  some  results  of  administrative  reorgan- 

orgamzation;  (+)  s°me.  ,f underlving  principles  in  admin- 
ization  in  other  states,  ( ) . exemplified  in  some 

istrative  reorganization  prog  attention  to  such 

twenty  states.  And  the  imp  |n  the  part  of  the 

problems  may  be  denote  and  economy  in  public 

citizen  and  taxpayer  f 0f Steadily  diminishing  rev- 

administrative  effort  An  Jemandsyup0n  state  admin- 

WHO  p.y  - and 

rectlv  be  characterized  as  tne  decentralized  > dent 

that 'it  is  made  up  of  .umermsc listi J^gegrated  man- 
agencies,  which  attempt  o i eDend ent  kingdoms  within 

net,  - ““nrSi  °f  both  constitu- 

their  own  nght.  In  tact,  tas  K • Arizona  seems 

tional  and  statutory  administrative  ag  agenaes  are 

to  have  about  eighty  dis ln  offices,  commissioners, 

denoted  as  boards,  c°™j?k  They  be  classified  on 

superintendents,  and  the  like.  . , A ded  as;  (1)  boards 

the  basis  of  whether  plural-  0^8,0^  chommissioners'*  About 

and  commissions;  and  (-)  , , board  and  commis- 

- «f 

the  officer  and  commissioner  type.  _ personnel 

On  the  basis  of  manner  o supp  ymj^  ^ administrative 
of  these  agency  there  are  ^ the  agency 

agencies  as  folloAnt  / the  chief  personnel)  is  appointed 
whose  personnel  (tha  , agency  the  personnel  of 

by  the  governor -alone;  (3)  < t0  "confirmation 

Hy  ti  W .h ; »ge»c,  filled  by  elecdon  by  thy 

qualified  voters. 

'Retort  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  ifuniver- 

Local  Government  in  Arizona  (Jan.,  195s),  PP- 
sity  of  Arizona  Library. 

3 Loc . cit. 
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About  eleven  of  these  agencies  are  of  the  ex-officio  type; 
that  is,  are  constituted  of  officials,  who,  by  virtue  of  holding 
other  state  administrative  office,  take  membership  on  these 
agencies.  Examples  of  the  ex-officio  agency  are  the  Board 
of  Health  and  the  State  Land  Commission.  About  twenty- 
nine  agencies  receive  their  personnel  by  virtue  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  alone;  while  about  thirteen  agencies 
are  filled  by  the  governor  and  the  senate  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion. Nine  agencies  of  administration  are  filled  by  the 
electorate  at  the  polls. 

It  is  to  be  noted  especially  that  the  boards  and  commis- 
sions consist  of  from  three  to  eight  members,  usually  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  either  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  senate  for  overlapping  terms  varying  from  two  to 
eight  years. 

Viewed  historically,  Arizona’s  administrative  organiza- 
tion shows  a trend  toward  ever-increasing  agencies,  created 
opportunistically  in  answer  to  demands  resulting  from  the 
state’s  developing  conditions  and  the  insistence  of  various 
interests.6  Originally,  eleven  administrative  agencies  were 
provided  by  the  constitution,  but  beginning  with  the  First 
Arizona  State  Legislature,  additional  ones  have  been  cre- 
ated. By  1921,  nine  years  after  admission  as  a state,  fifty- 
two  distinct  offices  and  agencies  were  in  existence.  In  De- 
cember, 1 934-,  after  thirteen  years  more,  about  eighty  ad- 
ministrative agencies  existed.  Thus  the  trend  to  increase 
the  total  has  persisted.  Governor  Campbell  remarked  in 
1921:  “Little  thought  evidently  was  given,  at  the  time  of 
their  creation,  as  to  the  effect  their  individual  operation 
might  have  upon  the  state  government  as  a whole.”7  Gov- 
ernor Moeur,  addressing  the  Twelfth  Arizona  Legislature 
said:  “Experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  brought  to  me 
forcibly  a realization  of  the  need  for  a survey  of  govern- 
mental functions  with  a view  to  consolidation  of  depart- 
ments and  elimination  of  much  duplication  of  effort.” 

6 “Special  Message  of  Governor  Campbell  of  Feb.  7,  1921,  to  Fifth 
Arizona  State  Legislature,  Special  Session,”  Thomas  F..  Campbell,  Mes- 
sages Biennial , Veto  and  S fecial  (Jan.  11,  1921  to  Mar.  22,  1921), 
pp.  23-29. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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Considering  personnel  of  these  agencies,  it  is  apparent 
that  several  hundred  persons  constituting  the  state’s  admin- 
istrative forces  are  employed.  What  semblance  of  a merit 
system  has  been  provided  by  which  to  recruit,  examine,  ap- 
point, transfer,  promote,  compensate,  and  retire  the  state’s 
public  administrative  servants?  No  rules  pertaining  to  a 
merit  system  of  civil  service  appear  on  the  statute  books. 
On  the  contrary,  an  examination  of  budgets  and  audits  and 
an  ear  to  the  ground  indicate  that  reasons  foreign  to  a merit 
system  of  classified  service  dominate  the  field.8 9 

PROBLEMS  APPARENT  IN  ARIZONA’S  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 

What  specific  defects  are  apparent  in  these  agencies  when 
fitted  into  a unified  pattern  of  administrative  organization?0 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  nearly  all  independent  of  one  an- 
other and  in  many  cases  they  are  subject  to  no  direct  and 
effective  control  by  the  governor.  It  is  true  that  while  the 
governor  has  in  a number  of  instances  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal,  many  of  the  more  important  ap- 
pointments are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  senate  \ while 
in  many  important  instances,  the  filling  of  the  agency  is 
entirely  removed  from  him.  In  nearly  every  case  of  ap- 
pointment in  which  the  governor  has  a part  the  officers  ap- 
pointed serve  for  longer  terms  than  that  of  the  governor. 

Secondly,  not  only  are  the  administrative  offices  and 
agencies  widely  scattered,  but  the  main  functions  of  the 
government  are  not  co-ordinated.  Little  or  no  successful 
attempt  has  been  made  to  departmentalize  the  work  of  the 
government.  Though  the  governor  is  considered  the  “chief 
executive”  under  the  constitution,  a term  which  implies  full 
power  and  authority  to  control  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion, he  is  in  reality  far  from  possessing  such  power  and 
authoritv.  By  law  the  governor  has  fixed  uoon  him  the 
responsibility  for  budget  making  and  for  carrying  out  the 
state’s  financial  plan.  Unified  financial  planning  with  a 

8 Retort  of  the  Arizona  A dznsory  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  State 
and  Local  Goz'emment  in  Arizona , p.  4. 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  5-6. 
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great  number  of  independent  and  scattered  administrative 
agencies  is  impossible;  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  the 
governor  is  in  no  position  to  carry  out  the  budget  plan  since 
he  cannot  control  the  organization  with  which  he  must  do 
the  work. 

Third,  it  is  apparent  that  an  authoritative  survey  of  Ari- 
zona’s administrative  government  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful, and  would  give  answers  to  some  of  the  following  ques- 
tions: (1)  Is  the  state  budget  not  working  because  of:  (a) 
inertia  of  state  officers,  (b)  shifting  of  responsibility  in 
budget  planning,  (c)  political  squabbles  and  deadlocks,  (d) 
obsolete  machinery  of  government  and  antiquated  methods? 
(2)  Are  state  officials  in  many  cases  disregarding  the  budget 
process  or  performing  it  in  a perfunctory  manner?  (3)  Is 
“passing  the  buck”  being  practised? 

Fourth,  it  is  suggested  that  a thorough  survey  would  por- 
tray practices  relative  to  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  re- 
tirement of  the  state’s  administrative  servants.  Some  of 
the  following  questions  are  pertinent:  ( 1 ) Are  there  present 
practices  relative  to  recruitment  and  dismissal  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  morale  of  the  public  servant,  which  re- 
flect themselves  adversely  in  the  service  and  work  of  the 
public  servant?  (2)  Does  the  failure  to  classify  the  public 
service  positions  result  in  inequitable  conditions  relative  to: 
(a)  amount  of  work  required,  (b)  pay  received,  (c)  respon- 
sibility entailed?  (3)  To  what  extent  does  the  present  sys- 
tem produce  jealousies  and  non-co-operation  within  the 
family  of  public  servants: 

ATTEMPTS  IN  ARIZONA  TO  REORGANIZE  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Certain  notable  attempts  to  reorganize  Arizona’s  admin- 
istrative machine  have  been  made,  beginning  in  1921.  In 
his  biennial  message  to  the  1921  Arizona  State  Legislature, 
Governor  Campbell  recommended  administrative  consoli- 
dation.10 He  then  secured  A.  E.  Buck,  a staff  member  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  to  prepare 

10  Governor  Campbell’s  Special  Message  to  Fifth  Arizona  State  Legisla- 
ture, February  7,  1921,  of.  cit.,  pp.  8-9. 
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an  administrative  reorganization  plan  for  the  state.  On 
February  7 he  submitted  his  plan  to  the  legislature,  accom- 
panied by  a special  message  urging  its  adoption.  This  plan 
proposed  to  consolidate  almost  forty  statutory  administra- 
tive agencies  into  eight  departments,11  as  follows:  (1)  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  (2)  Finance,  (3)  Agriculture  (4)  Public  Wel- 
fare, (5)  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  (6)  Reclamation 
and  ^ Irrigation,  (7)  Education  and  Registration,  and  (8) 
Labor  and  Industry.  These  departments  were  to  be  admin- 
istered by  single  heads  appointed  by  the  governor  and  serv- 
ing at  his  pleasure.  A bill  embodying  the  plan  was  passed 
by  the  senate,  but  House  Bill  163  embodying  the  same  plan 
apparentlv  died  on  the  calendar  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  after  being  favorably  reported  out  from  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred.12  It  has  been  said  that 
the  plan  lacked  but  a single  vote  of  passing  the  legislature. 

During  the  1927  session  of  the  legislature,  Elijah  Allen, 
a member  of  the  house,  introduced  a bill  ( House  Bill  No. 
23)  to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the  state  adminis- 
tration. This  bill  was  practically  identical  with  the  one  in- 
troduced in  1921.  This  time  it  received  favorable  action  in 
the  house,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate. 

In  the  Tenth  Legislature  (1931)  Senator  Pomeroy  and 
others  were  instrumental  in  the  sponsorship  of  a plan  for 
administrative  consolidation.  Following  the  report  of  a 
legislative  investigating  committee,  a plan  for  nine  appoin- 
tive and  two  elective  departments  was  introduced  in  the 
Eleventh  Legislature  (1933).13  In  this  plan  nine  depart- 

11  The  plan  was  introduced  in  the  senate  as  Senate  Bill  No.  125,  in  the 
house  as  House  Bill  No.  163.  See  “Journals  of  the  Fifth  State  Legis- 
lature of  Arizona,  1921.”  The  plan  itself  may  be  found  in  Messages 
Biennial , Veto  and  Special  by  Thomas  E.  Campbell,  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona, pp.  29-45. 

12  An  examination  of  the  Journals  of  the  Fifth  State  Legislature  of  Ari- 
zona, 1921,  reveals  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  failed 
to  cast  a vote  of  record  on  the  measure.  However,  A.  E.  Buck  in  his 
Administrative  Consolidation  in  State  Governments  (4th  ed.,  1928) 
states  that  the  Arizona  senate  passed  the  plan,  but  it  was  defeated  in 
the  house  bv  a single  vote. 

13  Senate  Bill  No.  45,  State  Senate , Eleventh  Legislature , Regular  Session. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Collins. 
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ments  were  proposed  as  follows:  (1)  Health  and  W elfare, 
(2)  Executive,  (3)  Finance,  (4)  Husbandry,  (5)  Conser- 
vation, (6)  Public  Works,  (7)  Corporations,  (8)  Industrial 
Relations,  and  (9)  Public  Utilities.  The  two  elective  de- 
partments were:  (1)  Law  and  (2)  Education.  It  was  simi- 
lar to  the  earlier  plans  in  that  departmentalization  was  pro- 
vided with  single-headed  control,  appointment  being  vested 
in  the  governor,  except  for  the  two  elective  departments. 
This  additional  observation  needs  to  be  made,  however,  the 
proposal  planned  to  consolidate  certain  of  the  constitutional 
agencies,  which  would  have  required  a constitutional 
amendment  to  make  it  effective  in  entirety.  This  measure 
failed  of  legislative  enactment. 

Among  the  objections  raised  against  such  plans  in  Arizona 
are  the  following:  (1)  the  plan  is  too  revolutionary;  (2) 
it  will  create  too  many  appointive  offices;  (3)  it  promises  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  building  a political  machine;  (4)  it 
will  be  more  expensive  to  maintain.14  These  objections,  in 
view  of  the  experiences  of  states  where  such  plans  have  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  seem  to  beg  the  question  for 
the  most  part.  In  relation  to  these  attempts  at  administra- 
tive reorganization,  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a lack  of  sufficient  favorable  publicity;  that  there 
was  a lack  of  sufficient  favorable  public  opinion  to  lend  suf- 
ficient push. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION  MOVEMENT 
IN  OTHER  STATES 

Are  these  ideas  entirely  new  and  foreign  to  state  admin- 
istrative government?  Note  first,  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  followed  these  principles  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  functions  of  the  Federal  government 
are  departmentalized  in  ten  departments  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  with  control  over  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  personnel  vested  largely  in  the  president.  The 
merit  system  of  civil  service  has  been  instituted  to  insure 
nonpolitical  selection  of  public  servants,  and  today  applies 


14  Governor  Campbell’s  Special  Message  of  February  7,  1921,  op.  cit.y 
pp.  26-27. 
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to  about  69  per  cent  of  the  present  number  of  Federal  civil 

servants.13  , 

In  our  American  cities  with  the  city  manager  and  com- 
mission forms  of  government,  these  principles  are  utilize  . 

Beginning  with  Illinois  in  1917,  more  than  twenty  states 
have  adopted  comprehensive  plans  of  state  administrative 
consolidation.10  Within  the  present  era  of  depression,  such 
states  as  Kentucky,  Colorado,  Maine,  Georgia  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Indiana  have  adopted  such  plans.  Moreover,  sev- 
eral states  have  given  serious  consideration  to  administrative 
reorganization  and  consolidation  plans.  Among  these  are 
Oregon,  Iowa,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  Nevada, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

What  are  the  results  of  these  plans  now  in  effect  in  more 
than  twenty  states?  Competent  observers  make  specific 
and  apparently  well-founded  claims  in  favor  of  the  actua 
achievements  of  reorganized  systems.  The  concrete 
achievements  in  the  form  of  better  roads,  impro\e  stree  s, 
bigger  markets,  lower  death  rates  and  so  on  are  recorded  in 
many  places  and  are  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  improved  ad- 
ministrative machines. 

A major  objective  in  the  reorganization  is  economy.  Has 
it  been  achieved?  For  Illinois,  there  is  considerable  testi- 
mony in  the  affirmative.  Governor  Lowden  writes:  I he 

code  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1917,  and  we  have  been 
operating  under  it  ever  since.  Appropriations  made  by  our 
General  Assembly,  two  years  ago,  were  based  upon  pre-war 
prices  and  conditions.  And  yet  we  will  have  completed  the 
biennium  of  June  30,  1920,  without  a deficit  in  any  depart- 
ment under  the  Code,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  item 
of  supplies  for  charitable  and  oenal  institutions  in  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare.”1'  A.  E.  Buck  of  the  i ew 


15  Fifty-Second  Annual  Refer!  of  the  United  States  Civil  Sendee  Com- 
mission, 1935  (Government  Printing  Office,  1935),  pp.  t-10. 

16  A.  E.  Buck,  Administrative  Consolidation  in  State  Governments  (5th 
ei,  New  York,  1930),  pp.  1-+2;  J.  M.  Mathews,  American  State 
Government  (New  York,  1934),  pp.  98-99. 

17  F.  O.  Lowden,  “Problems  of  Civil  Administration,”  North  American 
Review  (1919),  vol.  210,  pp.  186-192. 
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York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  said  of  the  Illinois 
plan:  “This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  over  seven 
years,  and  during  the  time  it  has  proven  the  means  of  sys- 
tematizing the  state’s  business,  of  giving  the  people  better 
service  at  less  cost,  and  it  has  demonstrated  ability  to  with- 
stand successfully  political  changes  in  administration.”18  In 
Nebraska  a special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called  to 
reduce  the  appropriations  for  the  biennium  1921-1923  by 
$2,000,000  after  over  two  years’  operation  of  the  new 
code.19  A most  remarkable  showing  is  recorded  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  Governor  Pinchot  wiped  out  a deficit  of 
$29,000,000  within  two  years.20 

Claims  relative  to  savings  in  dollars  and  cents  cannot 
always  be  taken  at  face  value  perhaps,  especially  when  made 
by  the  administrators  themselves.  It  is  to  be  noted  further 
that  all  savings  may  not  always  be  considered  desirable,  and 
sometimes  a favorable  showing  is  made  only  by  the  post- 
ponement of  desirable  expenditures,  which  later  mount 
even  higher  on  account  of  postponement.  However,  states 
Professor  Leonard  D.  White  (now  member  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission) : “Making  all  allowances 
it  seems  clear  that  the  reorganized  governments  can  right- 
fully claim  to  be  more  economical  than  their  predecessors.” 
In  addition  to  the  claim  for  economy  under  the  integrated 
systems,  is  the  claim  of  greater  efficiency  in  their  favor. 
The  departmentalized  systems  have  tended  to  define  effi- 
ciency in  terms  of  administrative  services  and  problems,  and 
are  setting  up  continuing  mechanisms,  such  as  fiscal  super- 
vision, unit  costs,  standardization,  and  so  on.  These  tend 
to  reveal  efficiency  or  waste.  This  in  turn  permits  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  of  performance  with  sufficient  pre- 
ciseness and  simplicity  to  enable  public  opinion  to  insist 
upon  their  observance.  It  has  been  the  occasion  for  the 
release  of  a new  spirit.  Says  Governor  Davis  of  Idaho, 
“This  is  the  dawn  of  a new  era  in  civil  administration.  . . . 
I have  actually  seen  the  enthusiasm,  the  exchange  of  ideas 

18  A.  E.  Buck,  of.  cit.  (1924),  p.  9. 

19  A.  E.  Ruck,  “Nebraska’s  Reorganized  State  Administration,”  National 
Municipal  Review  (1922),  vol.  11,  pp.  192-200. 

20  See  Pennsylvania’s  budget  for  1925,  p.  iii. 
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and  the  feeling  of  added  responsibility ; as  I sit  in  cabinet 
meetings  and  have  noted  the  difference  between  the  old 
regime  and  the  new,  I have  come  to  believe  the  day  past 
when  the  worn  out,  creaking  system  of  state  government 
will  do.”21 

Moreover,  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  not  one  of  the 
reorganized  systems  has  been  abandoned. 

PRINCIPLES  DEVELOPED  BY  OTHER  STATES 

It  seems  rather  certain  that  the  past  decade  and  a half 
have  tended  to  develop  certain  standards  with  regard  to 
administrative  reorganization  and  consolidation.  Four  such 
principles  are  herewith  presented  and  explained  briefly.. 

First,  departmentalization  of  administrative  agencies 
along  functional  lines  is  an  important  principle.  This  calls 
for  the  grouping  of  all  agencies  performing  services  of  like 
and  similar  functional  nature  into  a few  orderly  depart- 
ments. Proper  dovetailing  within  the  department  requires 
subgrouping  of  closely  related  work  under  appropriate  bu- 
reaus and  divisions.  The  number  and  character  of  depart- 
ments are  determined  by  the  conditions  within  the  state 
government,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  such 
departments  should  not  be  too  great.  This  is  because  great 
is  the  consternation  of  the  chief  executive  who  attempts  to 
drive  a multitude  of  wild  horses  of  administration. 

Second,  fixed  and  definite  lines  of  resoonsibility  for  all 
departmental  work  should  be  provided.  A department 
headed  by  a single  officer,  appointed  and  removable  by  the 
governor,  places  beyond  question  the  responsibility  for  the 
administrative  work  of  the  state.  This  makes  the  governor, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  responsible  chief  executive 
of  the  state.  The  heads  of  the  various  departments  are 
called  upon  to  form  a cabinet,  meeting  with  the  governor 
for  planning  and  co-operation.  Within  the  department, 
realization  of  the  principle  calls  for  the  placing  of  responsi- 
bility for  closely  related  work  upon  single  bureaus  and 

21  D.  W.  Davis,  “How  Administrative  Consolidation  is  Working  m 
Idaho,”  National  Municipal  Review  (1926),  vol.  8,  p.  202. 

22  A.  E.  Buck,  op.  cit.  (1928  ed.),  pp.  5-6. 
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division  heads 3 these  heads  being  single  officers,  directly 
responsible  to  the  governor. 

Third,  proper  co-ordination  of  the  terms  of  office  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  is  essential.  The  four-year  term  for 
the  governor  seems  preferable,  and  the  terms  of  depart- 
ment heads,  if  they  are  definitely  fixed  at  all,  should  be 
carefully  adjusted  with  reference  to  that  of  the  governor. 
It  would  seem  that  department  heads  should  not  have 
longer  terms  than  that  of  the  governor y and  it  seems  pre- 
ferable to  have  them  serve  at  the  governor’s  pleasure. 
Experience  indicates  that  this  exception  may  be  made: 
namely,  the  members  of  boards  or  commissions  performing 
quasi-legislative,  quasi-judicial,  inspectional,  or  advisory 
functions  under  the  departments  or  otherwise  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  longer  terms  than  that  of  the  governor. 

Fourth,  plural-headed  agencies,  as  boards  or  commissions, 
are  undesirable  as  purely  administrative  agencies.  Boards 
in  the  purely  administrative  capacity  are  generally  found 
inefficient  owing  to  division  of  powers  and  absence  of  ini- 
tiative and  responsibility.  Ex-officio  boards  are  almost 
never  effective  in  the  highest  degree.  Whenever  there  are 
quasi-legislative,  quasi-judicial,  advisory,  or  inspectional 
functions  within  a department,  a board  may  with  advantage 
be  attached  to  the  department  to  perform  any  one  of  these 
functions. 

Thus  we  have  reviewed  rapidly  the  meaning  of  admin- 
istration in  terms  of  functions  performed;  we  have  seen 
that  the  form  of  government  is  important,  though  not 
necessarily  always  decisive.  Further,  rising  from  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  the  modern  state  of  Arizona  has  become  rela- 
tively great,  though  it  has  multiplied  its  administrative 
agencies  opportunistically  to  the  tune  of  about  eighty  or 
more.  These  present  a tangled  “wildwood”  in  the  midst 
of  the  call  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  discharge  of 
the  many  state  functions.  We  need  not  continue  to  sanction 
the  situation  which  makes  a Lucifer  smile  with  the  joy  of 
anticipation.  Could  it  have  been  a Lucifer  who  prompted  the 
poet  to  sing,  “Over  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest”? 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  ROPE, 

AN  “OLD  TIMER”  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  APACHES 

(as  told  to  Grenville  Goodwin) 

John  Rope  is  now  (1935)  an  old  man  living  among  his  people  at 
Bylas,  Arizona,  on  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation.  He  or  his  people 
did  not  keep  track  of  their  ages  in  the  old  days,  but  as  near  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  figure  it  out,  he  was  born  about  1 85  5.  The  stories  he  tells  here 
have  mainly  to  do  with  his  experiences  and  adventures  while  enlisted 
as  a scout  in  the  U.  S.  Government  service,  though  the  first  part  deals 
with  some  of  his  boyhood  remembrances.  His  real  name  is  Tlol-dil-xil, 
which  means  “Black  Rope,”  and  by  this  title  he  is  known  to  almost  all 
his  people.  I first  met  the  old  man  in  the  fall  of  1928  at  Bylas,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  spring  of  1932  that  he  told  me  these  stories  of  his 
adventures. 

It  must  be  understood  that  all  Apaches  were  divided  into  groups  or 
tribes,  and  that  certain  sets  of  these  groups  or  tribes,  which  were  more 
or  less  alike  in  custom  and  speech,  went  to  make  up  the  several  Apache 
divisions.  Thus  the  Western  Apache  Division  to  which  John  . Rope 
belonged  was  composed  of  five  groups:  White  Mountain  people,  Cibecue 
people,  San  Carlos  people,  Southern  Tonto  people,  and  Northern  Tonto 
people.  The  only  other  Apache  division  here  mentioned  is  that  of  the 
Chiricahua  and  their  two  allied  tribes,  the  Warm  Springs  people^and  the 
Ni-n-da-hi.  This  last  division  was  the  one  against  which  all  the  mili- 
tary campaigns  were  conducted  on  which  John  Rope  went  as  a scout. 
Due  to  the  often  hostile  feeling  between  this  division  and  the  Western 
Apache  Division,  it  was  not  hard  to  get  western  Apache  scouts  to  enlist 
against  the  Chiricahuas  and  their  twro  allied  tribes.  The  Yavapais  were 
a Yuman  tribe,  closely  related  to  the  western  Apaches  in  culture,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  come  and  settle  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation. 

The  material  that  follows  was  recorded  with  the  help  of  Richard 
Bylas,  of  Bylas,  as  interpreter,  since  the  old  Indian  does  not  speak 
English.  There  are  many  place  names  which  occur  in  his  stories  and 
which  he  gave  in  his  own  language.  However,  these  would  mean  little 
or  nothing  to  the  average  reader,  and  therefore,  the  English  or  Spanish 
names  of  these  places  have  been  given  when  they  were  known  to  me. 
Since  our  alphabet  has  no  substitute  for  certain  sounds  in  the  Indian 
vocabulary,  I have  used  such,  letters  as  most  nearly  correspond,  tor  more 
exact  phonetic  recording  see  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collection , 1916, 
vol.  66,  no.  6.  The  exact  location  of  places  is  not  always  possible. 
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These  stories  of  John  Rope’s  life  are  set  forth  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
prove  of  interest  to  Americans,  and  also  with  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  come  to  understand  more  fully  the  great  part 
that  the  western  Apache  people  played  in  the  settling  of  a wide  area 
of  the  present  state  of  Arizona  through  their  willingness  to  help  the 
U.  S.  troops. 


John  Rope  at  Bvlas, 
October,  1932. 


I was  born  at  a place  be- 
tween old  summit  and  Black 
River  but  I don’t  remember 
much  till  we  were  living  at 
Cedar  Creek,  west  of  Fort 
Apache.  I can  remember 
playing  as  a child  there  with 
the  other  children.  At  that 
time  we  had  lots  of  corn 
planted,  and  our  people  were 
digging  a ditch  and  making 
a dam  in  the  creek  to  wTater 
the  ground.  The  men  and 
women  worked  together, 
digging  with  sharp  pointed 
sticks.  The  women  carried 
the  loose  dirt  olf  in  baskets. 
After  the  ditch  was  finished, 
they  started  to  make  a dam 
to  turn  the  water  into  it. 
They  first  put  up  a series  of 
sets  of  four  poles,  tripod- 
like, across  the  creek  in  a 
Jine.  These  poles  were 
driven  into  the  creek  bed 
in  a square  of  about  three 
feet,  and  their  tops  brought 
together  and  tied.  The 


tripods  stood  about  three  feet  high  when  finished,  and 
between  them  they  put  piles  of  rocks  to  hold  them  steady. 
The  men  did  this  work,  and  when  it  was  done  they  tied 
bear  grass  and  dry  bark  into  the  tripods  at  first  in  bundles. 
Then  they  laid  bear  grass  lengthwise  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  tripods  from  one  to  another.  Over  the  bear  grass 
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they  packed  the  dry  inner  bark  of  cedar  and  cottonwood, 
the  men  and  women  both  working.  This  inner  bark  was 
pounded  up  soft  and  wadded  in.  Now,  on  the  upper  side, 
right  in  front  of  where  the  bear  grass  had  been  put,  they 
built  a wall  of  flat  red  stones  all  along  till  it  was  as  high  as 
the  posts.  They  took  great  care  that  this  wall  and  dam 
were  made  straight.  Between  this  wrall  and  the  bear  grass 
was  a space  which  they  filled  with  gravel  and  dirt  which 
the  women  dug  out  and  brought  in  their  baskets.  This 
space  was  completely  filled  with  earth.  Now  the  dam  was 
finished;  it  took  about  two  weeks  in  all.  After  it  was  made, 
the  people  watched  it  carefully  to  see  if  it  leaked  anywhere. 
If  a leak  was  found,  it  was  plugged  right  away.  When 
the  dam  was  finished,  the  water  was  turned  into  the  ditch, 
and  finally  they  were  ready  to  water  their  ground.  The 
head  man  of  a community  was  always  the  first  to^  get  the 
use  of  the  water.  After  him  came  the  others.  When  the 
ground  had  been  watered  and  had  started  to  dry  out  a little, 
they  planted  the  corn.  When  planting  his  field,  the  owner 
hired  some  men  to  help  him;  he  paid  these  workers  with 
cooked  corn  and  would  tell  them  to  bring  baskets  or  pots  so 
they  might  divide  and  take  it  home.  They  used  a metal  hoe 
with  a handle  to  dig  the  ground.  I guess  they  got  these  hoes 
from  the  Navajo  and  Zuhi.  When  the  people  saw  the  corn 
begin  to  come  up  after  it  had  been  planted,  it  made  them 
happy.  If  there  were  any  grass  or  weeds  in  it,  the  workers 
pulled  them  out.  When  the  corn  was  up  about  one  and 
a half  feet,  it  was  watered  again,  and  when  it  was  about 
three  and  a half  feet  tall,  it  was  watered  once  more.  At 
this  time  it  was  beginning  to  form  ears;  when  it  had  reached 
this  stage  our  people  used  to  go  off  south  of  Black  RAer  t° 
gather  acorns,  and  the  corn  was  left  to  mature  by  itself. 

We  used  to  gather  acorns  all  the  way  from  Oak  Springs 
on  the  west,  to  Rocky  Creek  on  the  east.1  When  the  acorns 
were  ripe,  we  climbed  the  oak  trees  and  shook  the  acorns 

1 The  acorns  of  Emory’s  oak  are  gathered  mainly  in  August.  They 
are  stored  away  in  sacks  for  later  use.  In  using  this  food  the  acorns  are 
shelled,  and  the  meats  are  mashed  on  a stone  with  a mano  or  other 
suitable  stone.  The  resulting  meal  is  mixed  with  cooked  meats  or  other 
foods  and  eaten.  This  variety  of  acorns  is  also  eaten  like  nuts. 
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to  the  ground  where  they  were  picked  up  and  carried  back 
to  camp  in  baskets.  After  a while  we  always  sent  someone 
back  to  Cedar  Creek  to  see  how  the  corn  was  getting  on. 
If  the  corn  were  ripe  all  our  people  would  pack  up  the 
acorns  we  had  gathered  and  move  back  to  harvest  the  corn. 

In  the  late  fall  we  used  to  go  to  gather  juniper  berries.2 
That  fall  we  started  out  and  made  camp  where  the  White 
River  bridge  is  now.  We  didn’t  know  it  then,  but  we  were 
to  have  bad  luck.  The  next  day  we  crossed  over  south  and 
camped  by  Turkey  Tanks  in  the  pines.  That  evening  it 
was  very  cloudy  overhead.  Our  whole  band  was  there,  but 
among  us  we  had  only  six  or  eight  horses.  My  father  had 
a spotted  mule.  My  grandmother  and  my  mother  built  a 
shelter  for  the  night  by  laying  pieces  of  dead  wood  up 
against  the  trunk  of  a pine  tree  and  all  around  it.  I was 
still  a little  child  at  that  time.  It  rained  and  snowed  all 
night,  and  the  next  morning  the  snow  was  about  waist  deep 
when  we  woke  up.  Some  of  the  people  had  not  built  any 
shelter  at  all.  It  was  some  eight  miles  from  here  to  the 
place  we  were  going  to  gather  juniper  berries.  We  dug 
the  snow  away  down  to  the  ground  and  made  a fire  with 
some  pine  wood  while  some  of  the  people  went  to  look  for 
the  horses;  it  was  hard  to  find  them  in  the  snow.  After 
the  horses  were  brought  in  and  saddled  some  of  our  band 
started  out  with  them  to  break  trail.  A mule  went  in  front, 
and  the  horses  followed;  in  this  way  they  broke  a trail  to 
a ridge  above  us  where  there  was  not  so  much  snow.  Then 
they  came  back  with  the  horses,  and  we  packed  up  and 
started  off  for  the  ridge.  The  people  had  to  carry  a lot  of 
the  stuff  in  burden  baskets  on  their  backs  as  we  didn’t  have 
enough  horses  to  pack  everything.  The  people  on  horses 
went  in  front,  and  the  others  followed.  In  those  days  we 
wore  moccasins  which  came  up  to  our  knees;  w'e  tied  the 
top  close  to  our  legs.  We  finally  got  to  a place  near  Hill 
Crest  and  made  camp  there.  There  was  not  much  snow 

2 Juniper  berries  are  gathered  off  the  trees  in  the  fall.  The  berries 
are  allowed  to  dry  somewhat,  and  are  boiled  in  water  until  soft.  They 
are  then  ground  into  a pulp  on  a metate  or  flat  stone.  This  pulp  is 
molded  into  a ball  and  stored  for  future  use.  Prepared  in  this  way 
the  food  has  a sweet  flavor  and  is  quite  palatable. 
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here,  and  under  the  trees  there  was  none. . Here  under  the 
blue  oaks  and  junipers  we  made  our  wickiups,  just  like 
those  we  use  today,  only  they  were  covered  with  grass  and 
no  canvas.  We  made  our  beds  out  of  grass,  and  managed 
to  keep  warm. 

We  boys  used  to  hunt  rats  with  bows  and  arrows.  A lot 
of  us  used  to  start  out  in  the  morning  and  hunt  till  mid- 
afternoon. The  way  we  got  the  rats  was  by  one  boy  poking 
a long  stick  into  the  rat’s  nest,  while  the  other  boy  would 
stand  near  the  nest  entrance  on  the  opposite  side.  When 
the  stick  was  poked  in,  the  rat  would  come  to  the  door  and 
stick  out  his  head;  then  the  boy  would  shoot  him.  Some- 
times the  rats  would  come  to  the  door  and  then  go  back. 
If  they  would  not  come  out  we  would  tear  the  house  down 
and  dig  them  out  of  their  hole.  We  would  poke  our  stick 
in  the  hole,  and  if  there  were  hair  on  the  end  of  it  when 
we  took  it  out,  we  knew  the  rat  was  there  and  we  would  dig 
him  out.  Some  rats  were  easy  to  get,  and  others  were  not. 
If  a rat  got  away  from  us  the  older  boys  with  us  would 
make  fun  of  us.  It  was  a rule  that  once  we  started  to  get 
a rat  out  of  his  nest,  we  could  never  stop  till  we  got  him. 
When  we  came  home  from  a rat  hunt,  the  rats  would  be 
divided  evenly  among  us.  We  used  to  hunt  cottontail  rab- 
bits too  and  shoot  them  where  we  saw  them  sitting  under 
brush  or  in  the  grass.  The  rats  to  be  eaten  were  put  in  the 
fire  and  all  the  hair  burnt  off.  Then  they  were  skinned 
and  either  roasted  or  boiled.  It  was  the  same  way  with 
rabbits.  One  time  a boy  called  Been  went  out  hunting  rats. 
He  chased  a rat  into  a hole  in  the  trunk  of  a tree.  He 
could  see  it  in  there,  but  when  he  got  hold  of  its  tail  with 
his  fingers  to  try  to  pull  it  out  he  just  pulled  the  skin  off 
its  tail.  Then  he  squeezed  his  hand  into  the  hole  and  caught 
hold  of  its  hind  legs.  When  he  came  to  pull  his  hand  out 
he  could  not  do  so.  The  hole  was  too  small.  He  stayed 
there  all  that  night,  crying  and  hollering  for  some  one  to 
come.  Next  morning  his  people  decided  they  better  look 
for  him  as  he  had  not  come  home.  They  finally  found 
him  with  his  hand  caught  in  the  tree.  One  oi  the  men 
took  his  knife  and  cut  the  hole  a little  bigger  so  the  boy 
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could  slip  his  hand  out.  This  way  he  got  loose  and  got  the 
rat  too. 

We  had  been  camping  by  Turnbull  Mountain  that  spring, 
gathering  mescal,  and  now  we  started  home.  We  moved 
our  camp  on  to  the  Gila  River.  From  here  we  journeyed 
back  to  Cedar  Creek.  It  took  us  a long  time.  Those  who 
had  horses  packed  them  and  took  a load  to  the  next  camp, 
then  returned  and  took  another  load  and  so  on  till  all  the 
mescal  was  brought  up  from  camp  to  camp.  They  always 
made  us  boys  carry  the  water  bottles  and  sometimes  the 
cedar  bark  torches.3  When  we  got  back,  the  mescal  shoots 
were  stored  in  the  branches  of  juniper  and  oak  trees  around 
camp. 

Our  people  were  camped  near  the  falls  on  Blue  River 
when  word  came  that  there  were  some  white  men  camped 
at  Goodwin  Springs.4  A group  of  people  started  out  from 
our  camp  to  see  what  these  white  people  were  doing.  I 
was  still  a boy,  but  I went  along  with  them.  We  made 
camp  at  the  cave  on  the  head  of  Salt  Creek,  and  the  next 
day  moved  on  toward  the  Gila  River.  Near  where  Calva 
now  stands,  we  came  out  on  a hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  From  here  we  could  see  a large  number  of  our  own 
people  talking  with  white  men  on  the  flat  across  the  river. 
We  were  afraid  to  go  down  there  so  one  man  was  sent 
ahead  to  see  what  all  these  people  were  doing.  It  was 
agreed  that  if  this  man  should  stand  apart  from  the  crowd, 
it  was  safe  for  us  to  come  down.  If  he  did  not  do  so  there 
was  danger.  He  went  down,  and  we  could  see  him  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  rest,  but  all  the  same  we  didn’t  go  to 
him.  Instead  we  went  up  the  river  a way  and  then  came 
down  to  its  edge.  There  our  man  met  us  and  told  us  what 
he  had  seen.  Somebody  found  some  little  sticks  with  red 
points,  which  had  an  odor.  These  were  matches,  but  we 
had  never  seen  them  before  and  did  not  know  what  they 

3 Cedar  bark  torches — strips  of  cedar  bark  tied  together  in  a long  torch — 
were  used  as  slow  matches  to  carry  fire  from  camp  to  camp.  The  boys 
w’ere  made  to  carry  loads  so  that  they  might  be  strong  and  helpful. 

4 It  was  in  186+  that  the  U.  S.  troops  came  to  Goodwin  Springs  and  set 
up  a post  (Ft.  Goodwin).  This  was  the  first  time  troops  had  been 
stationed  in  the  territory  of  the  White  Mountain  Apaches. 
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were.  They  had  been  dropped  there  by  the  white  men. 
Someone  struck  one  against  a basket ; it  caught  fire,  and  that 
was  when  we  first  knew  matches. 

Our  people  kept  on  the  old  trail  up  the  river  where 
there  was  lots  of  white  grass  growing.  This  was  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  Just  the  other  side  of  Black  Point  were 
camped  some  of  our  people,  and  we  made  camp  there  too. 

I was  writh  my  aunt.  She  got  hold  of  some  flour  from  the 
white  men,  but  she  had  never  seen  it  before  and  did  not 
know  how  to  cook  it.  My  other  aunt  who  was  there  also 
knew  how— she  took  it,  made  it  into  dough  and.  put  it  in 
the  coals  to  cook.  When  it  was  done,  she  took  it  out  and 
washed  it  off  to  clean  away  the  ashes.  This  w'as  the  first 
time  I ever  saw  the  white  man’s  food.  The  wromen.  gath- 
ered wild  hay  and  traded  it  to  the  white  men  for  this  new 
food. 

The  next  day  we  boys  started  over  to  Goodwin  Springs 
to  see  the  white  people;  we  had  never  seen  them  before. 
We  went  up  on  the  side  of  a bank  and  watched  them. 
There  were  lots  of  them,  all  dressed  the  same.  They  wore 
blue  pants,  black  shirts,  and  black  hats.  Later  on  we  learned 
that  they  were  soldiers;  at  that  time  they  had  the  old  guns, 
percussion  caps.  While  we  were  watching  they  brought 
over  a big  basket  of  beans  and  meat  and  bread  to  us.  W hen 
we  got  back  to  camp  with  this  food  there  were  some  bones 
in  the  meat  which  had  been  sawed  off.  We  thought  the 
white  people  must  have  some  kind  of  sharp  knife  with 
which  thev  could  cut  through  a bone.  The  women  kept  on 
trading  wild  hay  to  the  white  men  for  grub.  We  didn  t 
know  what  money  was  in  those  days. 

In  two  days  we  boys  went  back  to  the  white  man’s  camp 
again.  While  we  were  there,  the  cook  took  a sack  over  to 
where  he  was  cooking  and  filled  it  with  bread  which  he 
brought  to  us.  There  was  a big  ditch  there  which  we  cou.d 
not  cross,  but  he  threw  the  bread  over  and  the  boys  caught 
it.  After  he  had  thrown  it  all,  everyone  had  some  bread 
but  me.  The  white  man  saw  this.  He  w^ent  back  to  camp 
and  returned  with  a cloth  coat  and  some  bread.  He  told 
the  other  boys  to  stay  av^ay,  and  then  he  gave  me  the  coat 
and  the  bread.  I put  the  coat  on;  it  was  long,  yellow  on 
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the  inside,  blue  on  the  outside,  and  with  a cape  over  the 
shoulders.  It  had  fine  brass  buttons  on  it.  The  boys  didn’t 
know  this  kind  of  coat  and  had  never  seen  fine  cloth  like 
this.  They  gathered  all  around  me  to  look. 

From  then  on  we  boys  went  every  day  to  the  white  camp 
to  eat.  One  day  my  brother  and  I went  to  the  camp  and 
got  there  about  noon.  We  met  a white  man  riding.  He 
was  leading  a white  horse  to  where  they  butchered  their 
cattle.  We  watched  him  to  see  where  he  went.  When  he 
got  to  the  place  he  killed  the  white  horse  and  told  us  to 
come  and  butcher  it.  We  ran  up,  each  of  us  grabbed  a 
leg,  and  we  said  this  part  is  for  me,  and  this  part  for  you, 
but  we  had  no  knife.  In  a little  while  lots  of  our  people 
were  there.  They  butchered  and  skinned  the  horse  and 
took  most  of  the  meat.  That  white  man  had  killed  the 
horse  for  my  brother  and  me,  but  my  brother  only  got  a 
front  leg,  and  I got  the  neck. 

After  a while,  when  my  aunt  had  gotten  a lot  of  beans 
and  flour  from  the  white  men,  we  started  back  to  Blue 
River.  The  head  man  of  the  whites  at  Goodwin  Springs* * * 5 
had  said  he  wranted  to  see  Hacke-ldasila,6  who  was  the  main 
chief  of  the  eastern  White  Mountain  people  then.  So 
Hacke-ldasila  started  out  to  Goodwin  Springs.  As  he 
traveled  along  with  some  other  people,  he  kept  burning  the 
brush  along  the  trail  and  making  lots  of  smoke.  As  long 
as  we  could  see  this  smoke,  our  people  would  know  that 
things  were  going  all  right  and  that  there  was  no  danger. 
But  if  the  smoke  stopped  we  would  know  that  the  party  had 
got  into  trouble  with  the  white  men.  Hacke-ldasila  also 
carried  a white  flag  in  his  hand.  All  his  band  was  with  him, 
and  after  arriving  at  Goodwin  Springs  they  met  the  wrhite 
officer.  I do'n’t  know  what  his  name  was,  but  we  called  him 
Guc-hujn,  which  means  “wrinkle  neck.”  Since  that  time 

c Ft.  Goodwin  was  established  June  21,  1864,  by  Edwin  A.  Riggs,  Colonel 

1st  California  Volunteers.  Col.  Riggs  turned  over  the  command  of 

the  fort  in  August  of  1864  to  Major  Joseph  Smith,  5th  California 

Infantry'. 

6 This  man  was  the  great  chief  of  the  eastern  White  Mountain  people 
at  the  time  and  had  great  influence  over  all  the  White  Mountain  people. 
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we  have  always  had  an  interpreter  with  us.  In  the  old 
days  we  used  to  have  as  interpreters  Mexicans  whom  we 
captured  in  Mexico  as  children  and  raised  among  us.  Some 
of  them  got  away  and  went  back  to  Mexico.  The  head 
officer  at  Goodwin  Springs  told  Hacke-ldasila  that  he 
wanted  him  as  a friend.  He  said,  “We  white  people  are 
far  from  home  here,  but  you  Indians  know  all  this  coun- 
try, where  the  water  is,  and  where  the  best  lands  are.  Your 
people  should  settle  down  and  live  around  here  in  the  good 
places.  If  you  keep  on  living  your  old  way,  you  will  never 
eat  this  new  food  like  we  have,  but  if  we  are  friends  we 
will  all  eat  it.  I see  your  people  eating  the  guts,  legs,  hoofs, 
and  heads  of  horses.  If  we  are  friends  we  shall  have  lots 
and  eat  only  the  good  meat  parts.”  “Allright,”  Hacke- 
ldasila  said,  and  now  he  told  where  he  lived  at  a place 
where  two  streams  came  together.7  Then  he  and  Guc-hujn 
embraced  and  were  friends. 

From  that  day  on  they  were  like  brothers  and  had  no 
more  trouble.  It  has  been  like  that  with  all  of  us  since 
that  time,  and  it  was  Hacke-ldasila  who  made  it  this  way 
with  the  white  people  for  us.  All  those  people  who  were 
full  grown  then  are  now  dead.  We  don’t  remember  our 
grandparents’  times,  just  as  you  white  people  don’t.  It  was 
sometime  later  that  Jimmie  Stevens’  father,  who  used  to 
drive  the  mail  from  Goodwin  Springs  to  Fort  Bowie,  and 
whom  we  called  “Paper  Carrier,”  married  a White  Moun- 
tain woman,  at  Goodwin  Springs.  Jimmie  Stevens  says  he 
is  sixty-two  years  old  now. 

After  the  council  the  white  officer  gave  out  rations  to 
Hacke-ldasila,  and  then  this  chief  and  his  band  moved  back 
near  Fort  Apache,  where  Calva  now  is,  where  they  had 
lived  for  about  a year.  This  chief  had  told  the  white 
officer  he  should  put  another  soldiers’  camp  at  the  place 
where  Fort  Apache  now  stands,  and  shortly  after  he  and 
his  band  moved  back  from  the  Gila  River,  the  white  men 
started  up  to  the  Fort  Apache  location  to  make  a camp 
there.  They  drove  wagons  drawn  with  oxen  and  made 
their  road  as  they  went.  When  the  soldiers’  camp  at  Fort 


7 The  junction  of  the  forks  of  White  River. 
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Apache  was  established  (1870),  they  issued  rations  to  us 
regularly.*  We  drew  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  meat.  There 
were  lots  of  our  people  and  it  took  all  day  for  everyone  to 
draw  his  rations.  We  drew  rations  every  ten  days.  After 
a while  they  stopped  issuing  beef  and  gave  out  the  cattle 
for  us  to  butcher  ourselves.  They  allowed  ten  to  fifteen 
head  for  each  band.  If  the  band  was  very  large  they  gave 
twenty  head.  One  time  they  issued  blankets  to  us,  similar 
to  Navajo  blankets,  but  a different  color  and  lighter  and 
thinner.  Later  they  gave  out  black,  red,  and  blue  blankets, 
three  to  each  camp. 

While  we  were  all  camped  here  at  Fort  Apache,  some 
eastern  White  Mountain  people  and  western  White  Moun- 
tain people  went  on  the  war  path.  They  went  south  to 
Graham  Mountain  and  stayed  there  quite  a while.  Then 
they  came  back  and  tried  to  make  friends  again  with  the 
white  people  at  Fort  Apache.  Most  of  the  Cibecue  people 
and  Tca-tcidn’s  (a  clan)  were  camped  at  this  fort  also  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  near  the  soldiers.  All  the  White 
Mountain  people  were  camped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  My  family  was  living  near  the  soldiers  then.  The 
western  White  Mountain  people  had  six  chiefs,  and  the 
eastern  White  Mountain  people  four.  I think  the  white 
man  in  charge  of  the  fort  told  the  Cibecue  and  Tca-tcidn 
people  to  kill  those  men  who  had  been  on  the  war  path. 
They  started  to  do  this.  They  would  kill  one  man,  and  in 
a few  days  they  would  get  another.  This  wray  it  kept  on. 
One  day  they  killed  a certain  eastern  White  Mountain  man, 
and  all  the  White  Mountain  people  got  mad  and  shot  back 
at  them.  They  killed  nine  Cibecue  and  Tca-tcidn  men  that 
day,  and  three  of  their  own  men  were  killed.  At  that  time 
Si-bi-ya-na,  Wan-a-ha,  and  Tsis-kije  were  interpreters  for 
the  Cibecue  and  Tca-tcidn  people. 

There  were  lots  of  soldiers  there  at  Fort  Apache.  The 
agent  there  was  allied  Tc-a-da-iz-kane.8 9  The  agent  at  San 


8 For  many  years  the  government  made  a practice  of  issuing  weekly 
rations  to  the  western  Apaches,  as  the  people  would  not  have  been  able 
to  stay  so  near  the  agency  otherwise,  due  to  lack  of  food. 

9 This  agent  was  probably  Jas.  E.  Roberts. 
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Carlos  was  John  P.  Clum.10  I guess  Clum  heard  about 
the  killing  that  was  going  on  at  Fort  Apache,  as  he  sent  a 
Jetter  up  to  the  agent  there.  Whatever  he  requested  in  the 
letter,  the  agent  at  Fort  Apache  said  “no”  to  him.  He 
wrote  again,  and  the  Fort  Apache  agent  still  said  no. 
Then  Clum  came  up  himself  to  Fort  Apache.  When  he 
rode  up  to  the  fort,  he  was  riding  a gray  horse  and  coming 
fast.  Just  before  he  got  to  where  the  people  were  standing, 
his  hat  blew  off.  One  of  the  officers  picked  it  up  for  him. 
Right  there  he  held  a talk  with  the  agent  at  Fort  Apache. 
He  took  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  the 
agent.  Then  he  said  that  all  of  us  were  to  come  down  and 
settle  at  San  Carlos — the  eastern  White  Mountain  and 
western  White  Mountain  people,  Cibecue  people,  and  the 
Tca-tcidn  ( 1 87 5).* 11  We  all  moved  down  to  the  Gila  River 
after  that,  all  except  the  Tca-tcidn,  who  never  came  at  all. 
They  made  an  agency  there  for  us;  Crooked  Nose12  was 
the  subagent.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Indian 
Scouts13  were  organized.  One  officer  and  some  scouts  were 
sent  down  to  Fort  Bowie.  These  scouts  and  soldiers  at 
Fort  Bowie  captured  a lot  of  Chiricahua  Apaches  and 
brought  them  back  in  big  army  wagons  with  high  sides  to 
live  at  Goodwin  Springs  (1  875). 14  Some  of  the  Chirica- 
huas  were  never  caught.  Our  band  lived  near  the  Chirica- 
huas,  by  Black  Point.  They  issued  supplies  and  blankets  to 


10  John  P.  Clum  was  agent  at  San  Carlos  from  1874  to  1877.  He  died 
in  1932. 

11  This  was  in  pursuance  of  the  Government  policy  of  centralizing  all 
Apaches  in  Arizona  at  San  Carlos  regardless  of  where  they  had  lived 
before  1875. 

12  See  Bourke.  He  was  the  only  agent  or  subagent  at  the  subagency. 
The  subagency  was  abolished  about  1882  (p.  13). 

13  Later  they  had  the  status  of  regular  enlisted  men.  They  were  enlisted 
in  companies  of  twentv-five,  and  all  noncommissioned  officers  were 
Apaches.  The  companies  were  commanded  bv  a white  officer.  The 
term  of  enlistment  was  six  months.  The  scouts  were  furnished 
with  rifle,  cartridge  belt,  canteen,  and  blanket  by  the  government  and 
drew  uniforms  if  they  wished. 

14  The  Chiricahuas  had  previously  had  a reservation  of  their  own  near 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 
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them  and  sent  some  scouts  up  to  San  Carlos  to  bring  back 
some  cattle  for  them  to  butcher.  I was  about  eighteen 
years  old  then. 

Soon  they  sent  the  scouts  east  to  bring  back  the  Warm 
Springs  Apaches15  living  there.  Richard  Bylas’  uncle  was 
a chief  then,  and  he  was  first  sergeant  of  the  scouts  that 
went  over  after  the  Warm  Springs  people.  After  they 
arrived  at  the  Warm  Springs  settlement,  near  Silver  City, 
all  the  scouts  except  Richard  Bylas’  uncle  who  knew  most 
of  these  Warm  Springs  people  went  into  a building  and 
hid.  When  the  Warm  Springs  people  came  in  they  lined 
up,  and  the  officer  took  their  arms  from  them.  Then  all 
of  the  scouts  stepped  out  of  the  building  with  their  guns 
and  surrounded  them.  They  started  to  bring  the  Warm 
Springs  people  back  to  San  Carlos,  some  on  foot  and  some 
on  horses.  Their  grub  they  carried  in  a wagon.  On  the 
way,  smallpox  broke  out  among  them.  Our  band  heard 
about  this,  so  all  our  people  went  off  in  the  mountains  and 
lived  scattered  in  different  places.  When  the  smallpox  was 
over,  the  subagent  sent  us  word,  and  we  came  in  again. 
Just  after  this  they  issued  us  some  sheep,  one  to  each  man, 
for  us  to  raise.  But  we  did  not  want  them  and  butchered 
them  right  away  to  eat. 

The  subagency  was  moved  to  where  Calva  is  now  located, 
and  Crooked  Nose  was  still  our  agent  there.  That  spring 
we  moved  to  Fort  Apache  to  plant  our  corn,  but  we  came 
all  the  way  down  to  get  our  rations  at  the  subagency  just 
the  same  and  drove  our  allotted  cattle  back  to  Fort  Apache. 
When  the  corn  was  ripe  and  harvested,  our  band  moved 
back  to  the  subagency.  From  there  some  of  the  men  went 
to  join  the  scouts.  They  sent  them  off  to  different  places, 
and  in  six  months  they  came  back  again  to  the  subagency. 

The  next  time  they  recruited  the  scouts,  a whole  bunch 
of  us  went  from  the  subagency  to  San  Carlos  to  try  to  en- 
list. My  brother  and  I went  along  on  one  horse,  riding 
double.  At  San  Carlos  there  were  lots  of  Indians  gathered 

15  The  Warm  Springs  people  up  until  this  time  had  their  own  agency 
near  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  In  1877,  when  this  removal  to  San 
Carlos  occurred,  Victorio,  one  of  the  main  Warm  Springs  chiefs,  was 
not  taken. 
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to  enlist — Yavapais,  Tontos,  San  Carlos,  and  White  Moun- 
tain people  were  all  there.  We  lined  up  to  be  chosen.  My 
brother  was  the  first  one  picked.  My  brother  said  if  he  was 
to  be  scout,  then  he  wanted  me  to  go  as  scout  with  him.  He 
told  this  to  the  officers.  They  asked  which  one  I was,  and 
he  took  them  to  where  I was  standing.  These  officers 
looked  me  over  to  see  if  I was  all  right.  They  felt  my 
arms  and  legs  and  pounded  my  chest  to  see  if  I would 
cough.  That’s  the  way  they  did  with  all  the  scouts  they 
picked,  and  if  you  coughed  they  would  not  take  you.  I 
was  all  right  so  they  took  me.  After  they  had  picked  about 
foity  men,  they  said  that  was  enough  and  that  they  needed 
no  more  scouts.  I was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  at 
that  time.  Our  officer  said  we  scouts  would  move  out  for 
Fort  Thomas  the  next  day.  We  made  it  as  far  as  the  sub- 
agency and  camped.  Next  day  we  got  to  Fort  Thomas. 
Those  scouts  who  had  wives  were  followed  by  them  to  Fort 
Thomas,  and  there  they  were  allowed  to  draw  out  five 
dollars’  worth  of  supplies  from  the  commissary  for  their 
families.  Our  next  camp  was  at  Cedar  Springs,  and  from 
there  we  went  on  to  Fort  Grant.  From  Fort  Grant  we 
went  to  “Antelope’s  Water”  and  camped.16  The  next  camp 
was  at  some  springs  just  north  of  Fort  Bowie.  The  follow- 
ing day  we  got  into  Fort  Bowie  where  we  stayed  four  days 
while  they  were  shoeing  the  pack  mules,  and  we  were  fixing 
our  moccasins.  Then  they  packed  up  the  leather  pack  bags 
for  the  mules  and  said  we  would  move  out  tomorrow  to  be 
gone  for  one  month.  This  was  the  first  time  I was  ever  a 
scout.  The  officer  said  at  the  end  of  one  month  we  would 
come  back  to  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  and  camp  there. 

We  started  out  and  went  to  a big  mountain  southeast  of 
the  Chiricahua  Mountains.  Then  near  Sierra  Esouela,  in 
Sonora,  we  continually  looked  for  a sign  of  the  Chiricahua 
people.17  We  didn’t  cross  into  Mexico  this  time.  There 
was  a lot  of  food  with  us.  The  first  three  days  I got  very 

16  Water  hole  between  south  end  of  Graham  Mountains  and  Dos  Cabezas 
Mountains. 

17  These  were  not  the  Chiricahuas  who  had  come  into  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation  in  1875. 
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stiff  and  sores  then  after  that  I felt  as  though  I was  getting 
light,  and  it  was  easier.  We  scouts  carried  a belt  slung 
across  the  shoulder  and  chest  with  fifty  cartridges  in  it. 
Besides  this  we  carried  our  rifles  and  canteen  of  water.  We 
used  to  eat  early  in  the  morning  and  again  late  at  night, 
only  twice  a day.  This  is  the  way  we  rounded  up  the  Chiri- 
cahuas,  and  it  was  hard  work,  but  we  had  to  do  as  our  officer 
said.  1 was  the  youngest,  so  the  other  scouts  made  me 
gather  the  wood  and  get  water  for  them,  even  though  I was 
very  tired.18  We  traveled  every  day,  making  our  camps  at 
springs.  We  always  kept  a guard  in  front  and  back  when 
we  traveled.  After  about  a month  we  started  for  our  new 
headquarters.  We  found  the  soldiers  camped  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains.  There  were 
scouts  there  from  San  Carlos  also.  They  knew  we  were 
coming  and  had  grub  cooked  for  us  when  we  got  there. 
The  officer  told  us  to  make  our  camp  about  three  miles 
below  the  place  where  the  soldiers  were.  There  were  two 
creeks  coming  together  here.  The  soldiers  were  camped 
on  the  right  fork,  below  them  was  our  camp  on  one  side  of 
the  stream,  and  a saloon  was  on  the  left  fork.  The  day 
after  we  got  there  the  San  Carlos  scouts  moved  out. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  Rucker  Canyon.  After  we 
had  made  our  camp  our  lieutenant  and  the  lieutenant  of  a 
company  of  scouts  camped  some  distance  below  us  started 
up  the  river  to  the  soldiers’  camp.  Soon  after  they  left,  it 
started  to  rain  very  hard.  The  water  ran  off  the  mountain 
near  by  and  covered  all  the  flat  and  filled  the  washes.  The 
two  officers  who  started  up  the  river  got  to  the  saloon  on 
the  left  fork  and  there  met  two  citizens,  one  of  whom  was 
in  charge  of  scouts.  The  four  of  them  stayed  there  till  the 
rain  was  over.  After  the  rain  the  river  was  high.  I guess 
the  men  at  the  saloon  were  a little  drunk,  anywav  the  two 
citizens  got  on  their  mules  and  swam  across  the  river;  then 
they  went  up  a way  and  crossed  back  safely.  Now  the  two 
officers  tried  it.  One  had  a black  horse,  and  the  other  a 
sorrel  horse.  They  mounted  and  started  across,  riding  side 

18  It  was  the  custom  in  the  old  days  when  on  the  war  path  to  make  the 
young  men  who  were  not  yet  full-fledged  warriors  do  all  the  heavy 
camp  work. 
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by  side,  instead  of  going  one  behind  the  other  as  t^J  ou^ 
to  have  done.  When  they  got  out  in  the  deep  water  the 
current  knocked  the  upper  horse  over  against  the  lower 
horse  and  upset  both.  The  officers  fell  off  m the  water,  and 
the  horses  swam  to  the  shore.  The  saloon  man  saw  what 
had  happened  and  threw  a rope  to  the  officers  They 
grabbed  at  it,  but  missed,  and  the  water  washed  them  on 
down  into  the  rocky  canyon  where  our  scout  camp  wa 
located.  About  sundown  a man  rode  down  on  the  side  o 
the  river  opposite  our  camp  and  called  across  to  the  man 
who  was  in  charge  of  our  pack  mules.  W e were  busy 
moving  our  outfit  back  on  higher  ground.  He  told  the 
packer  that  the  two  officers  had  been  drowned  and  how  i 
had  happened.  He  said  they  wanted  all  of  us  scouts  m 
come  up  the  river  to  the  saloon  and  also  the  soldiers. 
Da-o-za-ha  and  Gu-di-gude,  our  sergeants,  got  us  together, 
and  we  started.  We  crossed  the  river  twme  getting  up 
there,  and  the  water  was  up  to  our  arm  pits.  W ben  * e go 
there  citizen  Jack  and  the  other  man  were  still  crying  in  the 
saloon  about  what  had  happened.  They  called  the  sergean 
in  and  said,  “Here  is  your  officer’s  hat  still  lying  here  on 
the  bench.”  We  all  started  out  to  look  for  *e  bodies,  bu 
couldn’t  find  them  and  so  returned  to  camp.  TheY  tol“  “ 
we  would  look  again  tomorrow.  About  one  hour  after  u 
got  back  two  soldiers  came  for  us  They  said  we : were  to 
go  back  again  and  look  for  the  bodies  that  night  The 
packer  called  us  over  where  the  mules  were  and  there  he 
had  a iug  of  whiskey.  He  poured  a cupful  for  each  of  us. 
Then  we  started  up  the  river  again.  We  met  the  soldiers, 
all  lined  up  with  lanterns,  who  said  that  thjY '™U.  t 

the  river  on  both  sides  where  it  was  open  and  that  the  scouts 
should  look  in  the  canyon.  I guess  they  were  afraid  some 
covotes  would  eat  the  bodies.  They  gave  us  long  sucks  to 
poke  into  the  piles  of  drift  wood  nod  brush  that  had  caug 
along  the  sides  in  the  bushes.  The  water  had  run  out  bv 
now  and  onlv  mud  lay  along  the  banks.  .started  into 

the  canvon  and  went  all  through  it  but  could  find  nothing 
of  the  officers.  On  the  way  out  one  scout  was  behind  us. 
On  a little  knoll  over  which  the  high  water  had  been,  he 
found  one  officer.  He  called  us  all  back.  The  soldiers  and 
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everyone  gathered  all  around  with  lights.  T he  shirt  was 
torn,  but  the  pants  were  still  all  right.  The  doctor  with  the 
troops  listened  to  his  heart  with  something.  He  said  the 
heart  was  still  warm  and  that  we  should  carry  the  body  to 
the  hospital  at  the  soldiers5  camp.  It  was  heavy,  and  we 
had  to  take  turns  carrying  it.  W e scouts  went  back  to  our 
camp  but  when  it  was  almost  dawn  an  officer  came  to  tell  us 
to  start  out  again.  Some  were  too  sleepy  and  did  not  want 
to  do  so.  They  sent  twenty-one  of  us  scouts  down  the  river 
to  search.  The  other  scout  company  below  was  to  work  up 
and  meet  us.  I did  not  go  as  I was  doing  the  cooking  at  the 
time.  There  were  four  of  us  who  stayed  behind.  They 
found  the  other  officer’s  body  below,  doubled  around  the 
trunk  of  a big  sycamore  tree  which  was  growing  in  the 
wash.  He  had  one  hundred  dollars  in  bills  in  his  pocket 
wallet.  They  took  him  on  up  to  the  soldiers5  camp. 

While  we  were  there  they  used  to  line  us  scouts  up  every 
day  and  count  our  rifles  and  cartridges  and  other  equipment. 
In  fifteen  days  the  scout  company  below  us  got  a new  lieu- 
tenant and  started  out  again  to  travel.  We  did  not  get  a new 
lieutenant  to  replace  our  drowned  one  for  twenty-eight  days. 
Then  a lieutenant  and  two  soldiers  came  on  down  from  Fort 
Thomas  to  our  camp.  This  officer  was  young  and  stocky  j 
he  was  to  be  our  new  officer.  He  said  he  wanted  to  shake 
hands  with  all  of  us,  so  we  did.  We  felt  bad  about  the  loss 
of  our  old  officer,  and  it  made  us  sick  inside.  The  next  day 
after  our  new  officer  got  in,  we  moved  out  to  the  southeast, 
going  around  the  corner  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  and 
approaching  the  Mexican  border,  camping  at  Guadalupe 
Canyon.  From  here  we  went  straight  east  to  Round  Moun- 
tain (near  the  head  of  Animas  Valley,  New  Mexico),  and 
made  camp  there  for  four  days.  There  were  springs  there 
and  lots  of  willows  growing  near.  The  officer  sent  us  out 
from  this  camp  to  look  around ; he  told  us  to  be  back  in 
four  days,  but  we  found  no  sign  of  the  Chiricahuas.  We 
all  moved  out  at  the  end  of  four  days,  passed  through  a 
canyon  and  over  to  some  springs  where  we  camped  again. 
The  next  place  we  went  was  the  east  side  of  Sierra  Espuela 
in  Chihuahua.  The  sand  in  the  wash  at  this  place  is  sort 
of  streaked  with  a green  powder,  and  that  is  why  it  is  called 
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Chihuahua  (Apache  name).  We  stayed  here  three  days 
and  reconnoitered.  Then  we  circled  over  the  hill  and  back 
down  into  a canyon  on  the  other  side;  this  was  still  near  the 
east  of  Sierra  Espuela.  To  our  next  camp  we  mo\ed 
through  a little  pass  to  the  northeast  end  of  the  Sierra  Es- 
puela, then  toward  Fort  Bowie  and  camped  at  “Red  Stand- 
ing Rocks”  at  the  foot  of  a canyon.  On  Turkey  Creek  we 
camped  at  the  place  where  the  Chiricahuas  often  camped. 
From  here  we  finally  returned  to  the  place  where  the 
officers  had  been  drowned.  The  other  scouts  and  soldiers 
were  still  there.  They  had  seen  us  coming  and  had  our 
dinner  already  cooked.  It  was  our  relatives  who  had  done 
this,  and  they  called  us  over  to  eat.  This  time  we  camped 
close  to  the  soldiers  as  this  was  better  for  us.  The  day 
after  we  got  in,  the  other  scout  company  moved  out  again 
to  travel  for  one  month,  looking  for  the  Chiricahuas  around 
to  the  southeast.  Our  officer  told  us  not  to  bother  to  fix 
our  mocassins,  as  we  would  soon  be  starting  back  for  San 
Carlos. 

While  we  were  at  Rucker  Canyon  we  had  drawn  twenty- 
six  dollars  of  our  pay,  two  montfis’  time;  we  still  had  four 
months’  pay  coming  to  us.  We  were  anxious  to  get  back 
to  San  Carlos.  Some  of  us  had  bought  horses  with  our 
money,  and  others  had  lost  theirs  gambling.  W hen  we 
started  back  we  drove  our  horses  and  also  those  horses  that 
the  scouts  had  bought  who  were  not  due  home  yet.  The 
first  night  we  stayed  at  a place  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chiri- 
cahua  Mountains.  The  next  day  we  got  into  Fort  Bowie. 
There  were  lots  of  soldiers  here.  That  night  most  of  the 
scouts  got  drunk. 

At  this  place  my  older  cousin,  who  was  a scout,  said  to 
me,  “You  have  done  lots  of  work  for  me,  getting  wood, 
water,  building  fires,  and  cooking.  \ ou  have  done  the 
right  way.”  He  had  a good  new  Mexican  straw  hat  on  his 
head,  and  this  he  took  off  and  gave  to  me  for  what  I had 
done.  He  was  the  only  one  who  gave  me  anything.  W hen 
we  young  men  joined  the  scouts,  our  older  man  relatives 
would  tell  us  to  do  whatever  the  older  scouts  wanted  us  to 
do.  If  we  didn’t  work  hard  as  we  should,  then  that  would 
be  no  good.  This  way  we  boys  who  were  the  youngest  in 
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the  company  used  to  take  turns  doing  the  camp  work.  But 
unlike  the  boys  of  long  ago,  we  had  no  other  duties  or 
observances  when  we  were  on  the  warpath  for  the  first  time. 
We  used  to  kill  lots  of  deer  while  on  these  scouts  and  eat 
all  the  parts  we  wanted.10 

From  Fort  Bowie  we  went  to  some  springs.  The  next 
camp  was  “Antelope’s  Water,”  just  north  of  Willcox.  Then 
we  got  to  Fort  Grant.  They  used  to  have  a good  time  at 
Fort  Grant,  and  the  soldiers  had  a band  there.  From  here 
we  went  to  Cottonwood,  where  we  put  on  all  new  clean 
clothes — mocassins,  white  drawers,  gee  string,  shirt,  and 
vest.  Around  our  arms  we  wore  copper  arm  bands.  Some 
of  us  painted  our  faces  red.  We  packed  up  and  started  out, 
passing  to  the  north,  then  to  Fort  Thomas.  Here  we 
stopped  and  drew  the  rest  of  our  pay  and  also  the  money 
that  was  due  us  for  not  drawing  our  uniforms.'  In  all,  this 
came  to  forty-seven  dollars.  This  money  we  divided 
among  our  relatives. 

That  is  the  way  we  used  to  do  in  those  days,  take  care  of 
our  relatives  by  giving  them  clothes  and  grub.  The  Indians 
around  here  don’t  do  that  now.  Down  on  the  flat  at  Fort 
Thomas  our  relatives  were  waiting  for  us,  as  they  knew  we 
were  due.  There  were  some  young  girls  there  all  dressed 
up  and  wearing  their  hair  done  up  at  the  back  on  hair  forms 
with  brass  on  them  as  they  used  to  do  in  those  days.  The 
girls  were  waiting  for  their  sweethearts  to  come.  We 
camped  here,  the  next  day  moving  on  to  the  subagency. 
From  here  they  took  the  pack  mules  up  to  San  Carlos.  Any 
men  who  wanted  to  join  the  scouts  again  were  to  come  up 
to  San  Carlos,  they  said,  but  we  could  do  as  we  liked,  as  we 

In  the  old  days  on  the  first  war  party  a boy  was  not  allowed  to  cat 
the  insides  of  any  animal,  only  the  good  meat.  If  he  did  eat  any 
insides  something  might  happen  to  him,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to 
travel  well. 

20  Scouts  were  not  compelled  to  draw  uniforms,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
enlistment  this  w'as  allowed  for. 

-l  In  former  times  the  White  Mountain  girls  who  were  unmarried  had 
a style  of  doing  their  hair  at  the  back  of  their  heads  in  a long  bunch 
of  hourglass  shape.  On  the  back  of  this  bunch  of  hair  they  fastened 
a decorated  piece  of  leather  or  buckskin  decorated  with  red  cloth, 
beads,  and  brass  tacks. 
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didn’t  have  to  join.  1 did  not  join  again  right  away  but 
stayed  home  for  a little  over  a year,  during  the  time  it  took 
for  two  scout  enlistments  to  be  made  and  discharged. 

Then  I joined  again.  There  were  eight  White  Moun- 
tain, twelve  San  Carlos,  and  five  Chmcahua  men  in  our 
company.22  We  started  out  from  San  Carlos  and  stopped 
at  the  subagency.  From  here  our  relatives  followed  us  to 
Fort  Thomas  so  they  might  draw  five  dollars  worth  of  sup- 
plies against  us  at  the  commissary.  They  also  issued  our 
company  four  rifles  here.  From  this  place  we  went  to  Cot- 
tonwood and  then  to  Fort  Grant.  The  next  camp  was  at 
the  foot  of  Winchester  Mountains  near  a white  man  s 
ranch.  Then  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  W lllcox  at  \\  h'.te 
Man’s  Water.”  The  fourth  day  we  got  into  hort  Bowie. 
We  stayed  here  for  five  days.  At  Fort  Bowie  they  issued 
us  wood  and  food.  We  fixed  up  our  mocassins  and  the 
rest  of  us  drew  our  rifles,  ammunition  belts,  cartridges,  uni 
forms,  and  canteens.  The  officer  told  us  to  clean  the  rifles. 
These  were  short  ones  and  shot  big  cartridges.  They  also 
crave  us  a black  poncho  and  brown  blanket  apiece.  Our 
mules  were  packed  with  four  boxes  of  cartri  e 

started  off  and  went  near  the  present  location  of  Bowie, 
camped  there,  and  then  moved  camp  into  the  San  Simon 
Valley.  Now  we  crossed  the  mountains  to  Keel  Kocks 
Standing,”  and  camped.  When  taking  this  route  to  Mexico 
we  always  traveled  through  the  same  places  along  the 
border.23 

The  next  camp  was  at  Cave  Creek,  and  after  that  we 
stayed  at  the  northeast  end  of  Sierra  Espuela.  I knew  this 
country  now  from  the  last  time  we  were  scouting  there.  \N  e 
moved  on  to  Guadalupe  Canyon  and  from  there  we  had 
intended  to  go  to  Round  Mountain,  but  one  of  the  soldiers 

« From  this  time  on  Chiricahua  scouts  and  scouts  from  the  other  two 
tribes  of  the  same  division  started  enlisting  as  scouts  in  the  campaigns 
against  their  own  people.  This  was  because  there  was  divided  opinion 
among  their  people. 

“It  was  not  until  Crook’s  expedition  into  Mexico  in  1883  that  an 
understanding  was  reached  whereby  the  Mexican  government  would 
allow  U.  S.  troops  or  scouting  parties  to  cross  the  international  line  in 
pursuit  of  hostile  Apaches. 
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said  there  was  water  a little  way  beyond.  We  went  there 
but  there  was  no  water,  so  we  came  back  to  Round  Moun- 
tain and  stayed  there  four  days.  Then  we  went  beyond  to 
a canyon  where  we  found  water  and  made  camp.  From 
here  we  could  see  a big  white  mountain,  and  the  next  day 
we  set  out  for  it.  It  was  one  of  the  Hatchet  Mountains. 
I here  were  some  springs  coming  out  at  its  foot  with  lots  of 
willows  growing  around. 

We  stayed  here  three  days  looking  for  the  Chiricahuas. 

Vve  thought  we  could  see  some  springs  on  the  top  of  the 

mountain  and  if  there  were  water  there,  we  would  move 

up.  Rut  it  turned  out  there  was  no  water.  We  moved 

±®rtt'?er  around  lnt0  ra  canyon  and  stayed  there  two  davs. 

?Ch ihn  CKimA  SOw  0fr™d  t0  «et  t0  Sierra  cie  Media 
(Chihuahua).  We  talked  about  it,  but  the  others  said  not 

to  go  there  as  it  was  in  Mexico.  We  went  toward  it  but 

found  no  water,  so  they  said  we  might  as  well  go  to  the  east 

edge  of  the  Sierra  de  Media,  which  we  did  and  camped 

hne,re;,  We  c,rojsed  ,the  mountain  here,  looking  for  signs, 
and  then  circled  back  to  camp.  Our  next  camp  was  at  a 
place  near  there,  where  some  of  the  scouts  had  found  water 
from  this  place  we  crossed  a ridge  and  made  camp  in  a 
canyon  Then  we  moved  to  the  mouth  of  Guadalupe  Can- 
yon and  from  here  to  near  the  present  location  of  Agua 
I neta.  From  here  we  went  to  Rucker  Canyon  and  camped, 
then  on  up  the  west  side  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains. 
Here  some  white  people  had  lots  of  cattle  and  horses,  some 
of  them  broncos.  Now  we  went  to  Turkey  Creek  Canyon, 
and  the  day  after  we  got  back  to  Fort  Bowie.  Here  we 
stayed  about  one  month,  then  the  head  officer  there  received 
word  from  Gerommo  and  a chief  called  Tan-din-bil-no-diul 
that  they  with  their  people,  the  Ni-n-da-hi,24  were  coming 

uruj  B,°Wle  Pretty  soon;  that  they  wanted  an  agency 
established  there  for  them;  and  that  they  didn’t  want  any 

Apache  scouts  around  when  they  got  there.  Geronimo’s 
brother  was  a scout  at  that  time. 

24  This  was  the  third  tribe  of  the  Apache  division  to  which  the  Chiri- 
cahua and  Warm  Springs  people  belonged.  Their  proper  home  was 
mainly  in  the  north  end  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico.  “Ni-n-da-hi” 
means  outlaw  people. 
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We  scouts  were  sent  out  again,  this  time  towards  Fort 
Huachuca.  Our  first  camp  was  by  the  Swisshelm  Moun- 
tains, then  across  to  the  west  foot  of  the  Bisbee  Mountains. 
Now’  we  crossed  a mountain  and  camped  on  a big  wash. 
The  mountain  there  was  called  Whetstone.  Now  we  went 
on  over  the  southeast  end  of  the  Huachuca  Mountains  by 
Miller  Peak  in  a canyon.  From  here  we  went  to  San  Jose 
Mountain  and  camped  at  its  foot.  We  were  traveling  fast. 
We  went  on  to  the  Mule  Mountains  and  made  camp  in  a 
canyon.  From  here  we  crossed  over  the  mountain  and 
made  another  camp.  Our  officer  said  we  would  have  to 
hurry  and  get  back  to  Fort  Bowie.  We  got  up  early  next 
day  and  traveled  to  the  Swisshelm  Mountains,  which  we 
reached  at  sundown.  The  officer  told  us  next  camp  would 
be  at  Turkey  Creek  Canyon.  From  this  last  place  we  got 
into  Fort  Bowie  about  noon. 

Pretty  soon  after  we  reached  Fort  Bowie,  the  head  officei 
there  got  word  that  the  Ni-n-da-hi  were  coming  as  they  had 
said  they  would.  They  passed  by  Turkey  Creek  Canyon 
and  over  the  level  country.  We  could  see  them  coming  tor 
a long  wav.  They  made  camp  a good  distance  below  the 
fort.  Then  a white  man  who  had  married  one  of  their 
women  and  who  was  living  with  them  came  to  our  scout 
camp.  This  man  was  D]i-li-kine.  A way  below  us  were 
camped  some  Tonto  scouts.  Dji-li-kine  stopped  there  and 
asked  where  the  Bi-ni-e-dine!i  were  camped.  The  Tontos 
told  him,  and  he  came  on  up  to  us.  His  wife  was  with  him. 
It  was  about  noon  then.  Na-gu-tline,20  who  was  with  us 
scouts,  knew  this  white  man  well.  I knew  him  a little.  Vv  e 
shook  hands  with  him.  Dji-li-kine  said,  “You  scouts  are 
all  right  with  me.”  We  told  him  to  come  in  and  eat.  “All 
right,”  he  said,  and  he  and  his  wife  started  to  eat.  After 
he  was  through  Dji-li-kine  went  in  our  tent.  There  we 
had  some  acorns  and  gave  him  some.  He  tasted  them  and 
said,  “I  guess  these  come  from  Ash  Flat  or  Rocky  Creek 

“5  This  was  the  name  by  which  the  Chiricahua  and  their  two  allied  tribes 
called  the  western  Apaches.  It  means  “brainless  people.”  The 
western  Apaches  do  not  seem  to  resent  it  much. 

•it.  This  old  man  died  at  Bylas  in  1932. 
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all  right;  it’s  good  to  taste  them  again.”27  Soon  Tan-din- 
bil-no-djul  came  to  our  camp.  He  said  we  scouts  were 
living  pretty  well.  Dji-li-kine  told  us  this  man  was  a 
Ni-n-da-hi  and  a chief.  He  said  the  people  were  afraid  of 
him.  W e asked  him  to  eat,  and  spread  a canvas  and  put 
down  coffee,  bread,  and  sorghum  in  plates.  “Now  eat,  my 
friend,  we  told  him.  He  did.  I stood  there  and  watched 
him.  Then  he  said,  “All  right,  I like  to  try  the  scouts’  food 
and  see  what  it  is  like.  It  is  good  food  and  tastes  well.” 
Pretty  soon  some  cowboys  drove  in  cattle  to  the  Ni-n-da-hi 
camp  to  be  butchered.  They  also  took  down  some  wood  to 
the  Ni-n-da-hi  in  wagons.  Then  Dji-li-kine  told  us  that 
the  Chiricahuas  would  give  a dance  that  night  and  for  all 
of  us  to  come  down.  They  were  going  to  tie  up  a drum.2S 
“Good,”  we  said.  Now  they  sent  two  more  wagon  loads 
of  wood  down  for  the  dance.  That  evening  we  heard  the 
drums  beating.  All  of  us  scouts,  the  Tontos,  and  the  sol- 
diers went  right  down  to  the  Ni-n-da-hi  camp.  Before  the 
dance  started,  Dji-li-kine  made  a talk.  He  said,  “Some  of 
these  young  girls  here  are  wanton  and  they  will  try  to  make 
you  dance  farther  and  farther  out  in  the  dark  away  from 
the  fire.  So  watch  out  for  yourselves.”  Hac-ke-na-dil-tla,  an 
old  lame  Ni-n-da-hi,  was  the  one  who  knew  all  the  dance 
songs,  and  he  and  the  other  Ni-n-da-hi  singers  stood  in  a 
group.  Now  this  old  man  talked.  He  said,  “We  are  going 
to  dance  the  social  dance,  so  get  ready.  The  right  way  to 
dance  for  you  girls,”  he  said  to  the  Ni-n-da-hi  girls,  “is  for 
the  man  to  put  his  head  on  your  shoulder  and  you  put  yours 
on  his.  . I want  to  see  you  dance  this  way  with  these 
Bi-ni-e-dine.  Every  song  I sing  you  Bi-ni-e-dine  have 
to  pay  me  a quarter,”  he  said  to  us  scouts.  He  was 
making  fun  all  the  time.  Now  they  started  to  sing. 

e danced  till  we  nearlv  bumoed  into  the  girls  and 
then  back  again.  We  didn’t  know  how  to  do  this 
Ni-n-da-hi  dance.  Hac-ke-na-dil-tla  yelled  again  that  that 
wasn’t  the  right  way  and  for  us  to  put  our  heads  on  the 

27  Ihe  ,Ver>  bcSt  acorns  were  saJd  to  Srow  around  Ash  Flat  and  Rocky 
Creek. 

This  is  the  expression  used  when  a dance  is  about  to  be  given  The 
drum  will  be  used  at  the  dance. 
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girls’  shoulders,  as  he  said,  and  follow  the  girls  Pretty 
soon  they  started  to  dance  differently.  Two  girls  would 
catch  hold  of  us  by  the  shirt  sleeve.  They  wouldn  t let  go 
but  just  dragged  us  out,  one  on  each  side.  The  only  way 
we  could  quit  dancing  was  to  give  them  two  dollars  credit 
at  the  commissary  at  the  fort.  Then  they  would  go  and 
catch  another  one.  They  started  this  about  midnight. 
There  were  not  many  girls,  so  the  men  who  had  young 
wives  let  them  dance  too.  We  kept  on  dancing  till  morn- 
ing; I got  caught  twice  by  the  girls.  The  Ni-n-da-hi  said 
that  the  dance  was  over  now  and  that  we  were  all  well 
acquainted.  In  the  morning  all  the  girls  came  to  our  camp 
and  made  us  go  to  the  commissary  with  them  to  buy  them 
what  they  wanted  with  their  two  dollars.  \\e  zL  ^en 
there.  Those  girls  weren’t  a bit  ashamed  and  they  just 
pointed  out  whatever  they  wanted.  We  bought  calico  and 
other  things  for  them. 

That  day  the  Ni-n-da-hi  said  thev  wanted  to  play  hooo 
and  poles  with  us.20  I had  a small  Navajo  blanket  with 
me.  A Ni-n-da-hi  called  Na-tcul-ba-ye  wanted  to  play  me 
for  my  blanket,  putting  up  a white  mule  against  it..  l tie 
other  Ni-n-da-hi  wanted  to  make  the  play  the  winning 
score  of  two  games,  and  I was  willing,  but  Na-tcui-ba-ye 
said  it  would  have  to  be  three  games,  so  I agreed  and  we 
started.  The  first  game  I won  on  the  mule.  The  second 
game  I won  also.  Now  I only  had  to  get  one  more  game 

29  Hoop  and  pole  was  one  of  the  most  important  games  of  these  people. 
Only  the  men  played  it,  and  women  were  not  allowed  where  a game 
was  going  on,  as  they  were  said  to  start  trouble  with  their  prattle 
Only  two  men  played  at  a time.  Each  had  a pole,  and  each  took  a 
turn  at  throwing  the  hoop.  The  hoop  was  thrown,  and  when  it 
reached  the  furrows  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  both  men 
threw  their  poles  so  as  to  have  them  slide  along  the  ground  and  stop 
under  the  hoop  or  over  it.  The  hoop  was  thrown  just  hard  enough 
so  that  bv  the  time  it  got  to  the  furrows  it  fell  sideways  on  the  ground 
and  lay ‘there.  The  object  was  to  throw  the  pole  so  that  the  hoop 
would  land  on  or  under  the  butt  of  it.  On  the  butt  of  each  pok  was 
a series  of  markings  for  a distance  of  a little  over  a foot.  On  the 
hoop  were  also  markings,  and  the  relation  of  the  markings  on  the  hoop 
to  those  on  the  pole  was  what  scored.  The  scoring  system  was  a com- 
plicated one,  and  the  game  required  a great  deal  of  skill.  It  is  not 
played  at  the  present  time. 
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A hoop  and  pole  game  at  San  Carlos.  (Photo  taken  in  the  eighties.) 
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and  I would  win  that  mule.  The  next  game 

S°?LT“<C&ilT.-£  all  set  out  for  San  Carlos, 
driving  their  eLle  with  them.  A lot  of  thing,  had  been 

issued  to  them  at  Fort  Bowie.  . 

Two  davs  after  that  a Ni-n-da-hi  woman  came  into  our 
eamp  She  had “e,  face  painted.  She  had  been  foth,™g 
So  other  Ni-n-da-hi  up  to  Fort  Borne,  stopping  >»  the 

t ssr£cmz£*£zr‘  u 

She  tried  to  eateh  it  for  butchering  but  every  tune : she  had 
made  a grab  for  it,  it  had  jumped  away.  She  had  been 
living  with  her  husband  back  in  the  mountains,  and  he  ha 
been  killed,  so  she  had  started  out  to  find  her  people  She 
stayed  with  the  five  Chiricahua  scouts  in  our  company^ 

The  next  day  two  scouts  went  deer  hun  ing 
northeast  end  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains.  There  the} 
saw  a Chiricahua  woman  trying  to  roast  t’hough 

was  so  Door  and  thin  that  she  was  like  an  old  woman,  tnoug 
she  must  °have  been  fairly  young.  Her  Wj»  | ‘ * 
dried  out,  and  she  was  using  a stick  to  walk  Mb - She  was 

They™”.  h”Teoa7ooYanf.'t“ex.yd“  th”ey  fed  her. 

t°u“i  Ault'S'  th«e°  woman  had , come 

ney  in  the  roof  in  one  corner.  She  could  look  » 
£e“1m",““eiy'  tef,  was  by 
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watching  new  leaves  come  out  on  the  cottonwood  tree, 
whose  branches  she  could  see  above  through  the  chimney. 
This  place  where  she  was,  was  in  a big  Mexican  town.  She 
had  a friend  there,  one  Mexican  girl,  who  used  to  come 
and  see  her  quite  often.  She  brought  her  things  that  she 
made  herself.  She  used  to  come  every  two  days  or  so.  One 
day  she  asked  her  if  she  never  thought  about  getting  away 
and  going  back  to  her  own  country  and  people  again.  The 
Chiricahua  woman  replied  that  she  couldn’t  help  thinking 
about  it,  but  it  was  no  good  because  she  thought  she  would 
never  see  her  land  again.  The  Mexican  girl  answered,  “I 
think  you  will  see  your  home  again.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
big  dance  just  outside  the  town  in  about  seven  days,  and  I am 
going  to  take  you  to  it.”  A couple  of  day's  after,  the  Mexi- 
cans made  the  prisoners  come  out  and  clear  a path  through 
the  brush  from  the  town  to  the  place  where  the  dance  was 
to  be.  They  made  the  Chiricahua  woman  work  too.  They 
piled  all  the  brush  up  in  two  big  piles  on  either  side  of  the 
path  to  the  dance  ground.  After  this  the  Mexican  girl 
came  back  again  and  brought  the  Chiricahua  woman  a dress 
she  had  made  of  brown  cloth,  some  matches,  and  some 
bread,  all  done  up  in  a package.  She  told  her  to  hide  it 
and  let  no  one  see.  Then  she  said  that  the  Chiricahua 
woman  must  shake  her  arms  and  legs  and  run  around  in- 
side the  building  so  that  she  would  not  be  weak.  She  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  seven  days  to  end  and  the  time  for  the 
dance.  The  day  before  the  dance  the  Mexican  girl  came 
again  and  said,  “There  is  a big  mountain  back  of  where  the 
dance  is  to  be,  but  it  is  far  away.  The  big  mountain  back 
of  the  jail,  on  this  side  of  town,  is  near.  Go  on  it  and  stay 
there,  then  start  out  for  your  country,  but  only  travel  at 
night  as  the  Mexican  soldiers  will  be  out  looking  for  you.” 
She  brought  a white  dress  for  the  woman  to  wear.  The 
night  of  the  dance  it  was  bright  moonlight.  She  could  hear 
the  drums  and  horns  at  the  dance.  She  put  on  the  white 
dress,  and  pretty  soon  the  Mexican  girl  came  and  got  her. 
They  started  to  walk  down  the  path  that  the  prisoners  hae 
cleared.  There  were  lots  of  Mexicans  going  along  the  path, 
but  it  was  dark  and  the  Chiricahua  woman  was  dressed  like 
the  other  Mexican  women.  The  Mexican  girl  was  carrying 
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the  parcel  with  her  food  and  the  brown  dress  under  her  arm. 
There  were  two  girls  in  front  of  them,  so  the  Mexican  girl 
and  the  Chiricahua  woman  went  from  side  to  side  pretend- 
ing to  look  at  things  and  let  the  others  get  ahead  boon 
there  were  only  a few  Mexicans  behind  them,  and  the  Mex 
ican  girl  and  the  woman  dodged  in  behind  one  of  the  piles 
of  brush  at  the  side  of  the  trail.  Here  the  woman  put  on 
her  brown  dress  and  took  the  food.  The  Mexican  girl 
walked  out  and  caught  up  with  three  other  girls  in  front 
and  went  on  to  the  dance.  The  Chiricahua  woman  then 
started  for  the  mountain  in  back  of  the  town.  She  got  to 
the  foot  of  it  just  about  sunrise  and  slept  there.  Later  she 
went  on  up  the  mountain.  From  here  she  could  see  t e 
fire  and  smoke  signals  that  the  Mexicans  were  making  to 
tell  of  her  escape.  About  sundown  she  went  down  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  and  got  to  the  foot  just  at  dusk 
From  here  she  crossed  a big  valley  to  another  mountain  and 
went  up  on  top  of  it,  where  she  hid  all  day.  After  three 
days  of  going  at  night,  she  started  to  travel  in  the  da 
time.  She  was  getting  into  country  she  knew  now,  but  alt 
her  food  was  gone.  She  had  to  live  on  the  mside  fleshy 
part  of  a kind  of  small  ground  cactus.  Every  time  s 
found  some  of  these,  she  would  do  them  up  in  her  bundle 
and  take  them  along  to  eat.  She  was  beginning  to  give  out 
now  and  was  starving.  She  could  not  travel  fast.  . 
while  she  got  to  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  and  followed 
them  toward  Apache  Pass.  But  she  couldn  t remember 
which  place  this  was  and  got  lost.  At  this  time  the  two 
scouts  found  her  near  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Chiri- 
cahua Mountains  and  brought  her  back  to  our  camp. 

We  stayed  on  for  one  month  at  Fort  Bowie  and  hunted 
deer.  The  officer  told  us  that  in  seventeen  days  we  were  to 
be  discharged.  He  said  we  had  lots  of  horses  now  and  for 
us  to  take'uirns  letting  the  two  Chiricahua  women  ride  our 
horses  on  the  way  back.  The  next  day  we  started  and  made 
camp  at  some  springs  north  of  the  fort,  then  traveled  to 
some  other  springs.  Now  it  was  my  turn  to  loan  a horse  to 
one  of  the  Chiricahua  women.  We  made  our  next  camp 
at  “Antelope’s  Water”  and  when  we  got  there,  the  horse 
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that  I loaned  the  woman  was  sore  on  the  withers.  From 
here  we  went  to  Fort  Grant,  Cedar  Springs,  and  finally  Fort 
Thomas,  where  we  stayed  for  eleven  days  till  our  time  was 
up.  The  two  Chiricahua  women  were  sent  on  to  the  sub- 
agency to  their  relatives.  We  got  paid  off  at  Fort  Thomas 
and  took  our  horses  up  to  the  subagency.  The  soldiers 
went  on  to  San  Carlos. 

I had  been  living  at  the  subagency  when  not  a scout,  yet 
I really  belonged  at  Fort  Apache  so  I moved  back  there. 
They  used  to  enlist  scouts  at  Fort  Apache  just  the  same  as 
at  San  Carlos.  About  August  they  started  to  enlist  scouts. 
That  day  forty  western  White  Mountain  men  enlisted. 
This  was  because  the  feeling  was  so  strong  about  the  killing 
of  Richard  Bylas’  uncle.  This  man  was  a chief  of  the 
eastern  White  Mountain  people.  He  had  killed  some 
member  of  Victorious  band  some  time  ago.  After  this  he 
had  gone  down  to  the  subagency  to  visit  some  relatives. 
Then  he  started  back  for  Double  Circle  Ranch  to  his  farm. 
Before  he  got  there,  Victorio  came  to  that  place  with  his 
men  and  caught  one  White  Mountain  man.  Victorio  said 
he  had  come  after  Richard  Bylas5  uncle  and  wanted  to  know 
where  he  was.  The  man  said  he  had  gone  to  the  subagency, 
but  that  he  was  due  back  in  a couple  of  days  and  would 
probably  be  camping  at  Cienega  Creek  on  his  way.  The 
man  was  scared,  that’s  why  he  told  all  this.  Victorio  went 
to  Cienega  Creek  with  his  men,  and  there  ambushed  and 
killed  Richard’s  uncle  and  all  his  family  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. 

Now  the  chief  of  the  White  Mountain  people  at  Fort 
Apache  said  there  would  be  a dance  given  that  night  so  the 
scouts  might  start  off  the  next  day.  It  was  to  be  a war 
dance.  They  spread  a cow  hide  out  for  this  dance.  All  the 
people — men,  women,  and  children — were  at  the  dance 
ground  standing  all  around.  A big  fire  was  lit  in  the  mid- 
dle. All  the  scouts  were  there  and  I was  one  of  them.  e 
never  laid  down  our  rifles  all  that  night.  Everybody  stands 
up  at  these  war  dances.  The  men  who  knew  the  war  songs 
sang.  As  they  sang,  the  dance  leader  would  call  out  a 
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. fh„  ,cout  called  would  have  to  go  out  and 
scout’s  name,  and  . , i • *fle  acting  as  if  he  were 

dance  around  the  fee  «h  to  ^ 

fighting,  pointing  is  n mouth  and  yelling  as  he 

shoot,  and  putting  is  ot^er  the  dance  leader  called 

would  in  battle.  One  a When  a man  was 

out  the  scouts;  there  were  forty  o the  followed 

called  out,  the  girls  who  were  his  ^ an  old 

in  line,  dancing  behmJ  ^'"\ed  us  and  we  followed  him. 
man  who  knew  war  me  > , m \vhere  it  was  spread  on 
Now  they  took  away  the  hld  f h;de  was  taken  away,  they 
one  side  of  the  fire.  AfteJ  danced  for  all  four  songs, 

sang  four  songs,  and  we  dur;  which  twelve  men 

Then  four  more  songs  were  s g J.ongest  and  bravest 

danced.  They  picke  ou  succeed  in  war,  to  dance 

men,  who  were  the  most  lik  ly  q£  the  best  men  were 

for  these  four  songs.  Atter  he  drcle  near  the  fire, 

picked,  who  went  one  at  a . on,  and 

Everybody  kept  When 

only  the  drum  was  beaten  fo  talk  and  step 

°ne  °5  “1  -t  a bear 

around  in  different  P ‘ . . i • but  \ came  out 

some  time  apt  and  had  '™“f  m ere0,  daggers  he  had  been 
,11  right,”  and  so  on  tell  mg  o|ddteren.d  ^ ^ happ,„. 

in  and  come  out  of  safely.  ‘ jace  t0  emphasize 

ing  he  would  point  at  the  ^oimd ^ ^ P ^ men  de 

and  mark  the  incide  • * dance  was  over.  This 

dff^vK  let  the” scouts  have  war  practice  and  to 

in  the  middle  and  called  t e p P ^ and 

young  girls,  and  e™n  ” Tf  a woman  wanted  to 

scouts.  Now  they  star  g the  shoulder  and  he 

dance  with  a man,  she  touched  h scouts 

moSingcam."  ~ 
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The  first  talker  was  an  old  woman,  one  who  knew  about 
war  medicine.  She  said,  “You  boys  are  like  close  relatives 
to  me.  I want  you  to  look  out  for  yourselves  and  do  things 
the  right  way.  If  you  see  the  Warm  Springs  people,  follow 
them  and  don’t  let  them  get  away.”  Then  a chief  talked  to 
us  and  said,  “The  Warm  Springs  people  are  born  trom 
women  only.  You  are  born  from  women  also.  If  you  see 
the  Warm  Springs  people  go  right  after  them.  Don’t  run 
away  but  go  to  them  and  stay  fighting  them.”  They  talked 
with  us  that  way  because  of  the  White  Mountain  chief  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Warm  Springs  people. 

That  morning  we  scouts  set  out  and  made  camp  at  the 
old  wagon  road  at  the  crossing  of  the  Black  River.  From 
here  we  went  to  Soldiers’  Hole  and  made  camp  there  for 
ten  days  to  wait  for  some  soldiers  who  were  to  join  us.  Lots 
of  soldiers  came,  bringing  sixty  head  of  horses  to  replace 
the  ones  that  they  were  using.  They  spent  the  time  shoeing 
the  horses  and  breaking  them,  as  most  were  broncos. 

In  seven  days  more  we  all  started  out  eastward  to  some 
springs  where  we  camped.  From  here  we  went  to  Eagle 
Creek  and  got  there  at  noon.  The  next  camp  was  at  the 
foot  of  Rose  Peak.  Then  we  went  to  a big  grassy  flat  near 
Red  Mountain.  On  the  way  over  I was  off  to  one  side 
hunting.  I saw  a big  black  tail  deer  and  shot  at  him  about 
ten  times  and  killed  him.  Right  there  I sprained  my  ankle. 
I skinned  and  butchered  the  deer,  but  as  I had  that  bad 
ankle,  I took  only  the  skin  to  our  camp.  My  foot  and 
ankle  were  swollen  when  I got  there.  The  other  scouts 
asked  me  why  I brought  only  the  hide,  and  so  I told  them. 
The  army  doctor  looked  at  my  ankle,  but  could  not  cure  it 

that  night.  , 

The  next  morning  the  officer  brought  over  a mule  ana 

told  me  to  ride  it.  We  started  out,  the  scouts  going  in  front. 
Pretty  soon  I saw  a big  deer  coming.  He  smelled  the  tracks 
of  the  scouts  who  were  ahead  but  came  on  anyway.  I got 
off  the  mule,  tied  him  to  a bush  and  shot  the  deer.  He  had 
large  horns.  I butchered  him  and  called  the  packer  over 
to  get  him  to  put  it  on  one  of  the  pack  mules.  He  wanted 
to  cut  the  head  off  but  I said  no.  We  put  it  on  one  of  the 
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mules.  We  camped 

» the  San  Franasco  R.ve  v,  here  t ^ Mex- 

woods.  Next  day  ^e  "ent  eJS  Pd  one  and  gave  at  to  us 
leans  had  a lot  of  sheep.  Th  y P were  lots  of  Mexicans 
scouts.  We  butchered  ^ t0  them.  At  this  place 

living  there,  and  we  all  .a  p d ^ tQ  remove  the  hair 
we  stayed  three  days,  and^o  was  on  the  north- 

from  our  deer  hides.  Uur  n £ where  there 

east  end  of  Mogollon  31  j way  t0  wood  at  this 

was  a cowboy’s  ranch.  It  v ^ 0/rocks  and  had  a 
place.  The  cowboy  s Place  might  be  defended 

loophole  pierced  m teach ^ used  to  ride  by  and 

from  the  Warm  Springs  peop  nobody  living 

try  to  shoot  into  then people  must  have 
here,  and  1 guess  the  ^ ^m^ Spring,  ^ the  rocks 

killed  them  all.  We  co  they  gave  us  scouts  half 

about  the  loopholes.  Ntths • yward  a place  where 

a steer  to  eat.  From  r cedar  trees  around  it  and 

there  was  a house  with  lots  o d bg  there>  but 

which  looked  as  though  springs  were  lively 

we  found  only  mud  in  t e spring  the  first 

We  all  started  ^^^0^  ran  out  of 

water  we  found.  The  soldi  marches  they  always 

water  and  almost  gave  ou  . flankers.  Five  of  us 

kept  five  scouts  out  on  either  a rest.  I fell 

scouts  went  off  in  ^ cany°  ' dwas  dreaming  about  some 
asleep  under  a cedar  tree.  j woke  up>  and  there 

white  man  shouting  t . me  t0  wake  up.  I asked 

were  two  white  officers  yeUS  took  their  canteens 

them  if  they  had  any  water,  >>“' no  „,er.  I 

out  and  tipped  them  up.i  e y^hmd  the  others.  Soon 

kept  on  following  up  the  ca  , some  black 

I came  to  a stand  of  ^ foot.  The 

rocks  ahead,  and  it  lopke  i " ‘ They  said  not  to 

other  scouts  were  waiting  for  me  there. 

Tremovea  so  th«  ^ The  graining 


g 
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drink  much.  I wanted  lots  of  water,  but  only  drank  a 

little  Soon  we  came  to  a white  man’s  ranch.  There  was 
no  one  here  so  I guess  they  were  killed  by  the  Warm  Springs 
people  But  there  were  springs  here,  so  we  all  made  camp 
* this  place  about  sundown.  The  pact 
hind  and  did  not  get  m 1,11  evenmg.  The  officer  ma 
count  and  there  were  ten  scouts  missing  who  had  become 
exhausted  a way  back.  One  scout  said  I should  go  back  and 
“ke  Set  to  them,  as  some  of  these  missmg  scouts  were 

my  relatives. 

We  filled  five  of  our  canteens  and  five  soldiers  canteens, 
the  officers’  canteens  were  larger.  I packed  these  and  started 
back  carrying  my  rifle.  The  officer  called  me  back  and  said 
to  leave  mv  rifle  behind.  He  gave  me  his  pistol  and  belt 
nstead  I also  led  one  horse.  There  was  lots  of  brush  in 
the  canyon,  and  it  looked  as  though  a bear  nigt  jump  out 
at  me.  Soon  I met  five  of  the  scouts;  they  had  found  a bur 
and  were  taking  turns  riding  double  on  it.  I gave  them 
some  water  and  the  horse  I was  leading  and  continued  alone 
down  the  canyon  to  find  the  other  five.  The  mule  acted  a 
though  he  didn't  went  to  go  and  kept  shymg  aMhmgs^I 
stopped  a while  under  a tree  and  listened, 
something  and  pricked  up  his  ears.  Pretty  soon  I could  hear 
someone  laugh.  I knew  right  away  it  was  Been,  one  of  the 
scouts.  Then  all  five  of  the  scouts  came  along.  They  saw 
me  and  shouted,  “Who’s  there,  an  Indian?  I said  Yes 
it  is  me.”  The  sergeant  was  with  them.  _ I m glad  to 
you  now,”  he  said.  I had  five  canteens  with  me,  and  I gave 
them  these.  We  all  started  back  to  camp,  taking  turns  rid- 
ing double  on  my  mule.  After  a while  it  came  my  turn  to 
ride  again.  There  was  only  one  of  these  men  who  did  not 
ride;  he  refused.  When  we  got  to  camp,  the  officers  were 
still  up  playing  cards.  The  head  officer  asked  if  everybody 
was  in  nowfand  we  answered,  “Yes.”  I took  the  mule  over 
to  the  horse  herd  and  turned  him  loose.  I thought,  now 
will  get  some  good  beef  stew  and  other  food,  but  when J 
got  to  camp,  there  was  only  some  coffee  and  a 
feft,  half  burnt.  It  was  about  midnight  now,  but  anyway  I 
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got  some  bacon  and  fixed  up  some  beef  with  it  and  ate  the 

burnt  bread.  - , 

The  next  morning  they  butchered  two  f ers  for  the 
soldiers  and  scouts.  We  scouts  went  over  where  the  white 
± was  b»4e™g  and  go.  all  .he  guts.  Th«  ™ 
back  and  put  in  the  fire  to  cook.  Right  then  the  officer 
called  to  us  to  start  out.  We  just  stayed  and  waited  for 
die  guts  to  get  cooked.  The  officer  got  off  h.s  horse  and 
coming  over  to  our  fire,  threw  all  the  cooking  guts  out  and 
scattered  our  fire.  Then  we  all  started,  going  along  with 
five  scouts  on  each  side.  In  a while  we  came  to  some  springs 
on  a mesa.  There  was  some  bitter  weed  growing  there. 
We  unpacked  the  mules  and  started  to  cook, 
soldier  came  over  to  us  and  told  us  to  come  and  get  some 
meat,  so  we  went  over  and  got  two  front  quarters  • 

At  this  camp  we  stayed  all  day,  eating  lots  and  then  ta  g 
a sweat  bath.31  Next  day  we  started  off  and  got  lunch  at 
a place  by  some  springs.  There  was  a white  sergeant  com- 
ing on  behind,  who  heard  two  shots  fired  up  on  the  moun 
tain.  Now  no  one  was  supposed  to  shoot  his  gun,  as  t 
Warm  Springs  people  might  hear  it  and  runaway  The 
two  shots  were  fired  by  two  of  the  scouts.  They  had  seen 
X tTmaU.  the  fo«  of  a bluff.  “What  is  that?”  they 
asked.  It  was  an  elk,  and  they  shot  it.  They  were  afraid 
to  go  to  it  because  of  the  officers  getting  after  them  about 
shooting.  They  came  on  back  to  camp,  and  there  the  officers 
made  them  return  with  a mule  to  get  the  elk.  The  office 
did  not  punish  these  scouts.  They  gave  the  hind  quarters 
to  the  soldiers,  and  we  got  the  front.  \\T^sfayed  a ^ 
place  four  days,  looking  for  a sign  of  the  ^ aim  Sprm 
people.  There  was  a citizen  in  charge  of  us  scouts,  and  he 
took  all  of  us  out  to  reconnoiter,  except  four  who  were  let 
behind  to  cook.  We  traveled  down  by  a creek  where  there 
were  lots  of  cattle.  We  asked  the  citizen  chief  scout  about 

Sweat  baths  were  taken  to  cure  certain  sicknesses,  as  well  as  for 
of  cleanliness.  The  sweat  lodge  was  a dome-shaped  -- 
sticks,  bent  over  and  tied  in  place,  just  b.g  enough  for  three  or  four 
men.  The  frame  was  covered  with  blankets.  Rocks  were  heated  an 
taken  inside  where  water  was  thrown  over  them,  thus  creating  steam. 
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, ....  r tupsf,  cattle  to  eat.  He  said  that  they  had 

* do  any  shooting  and  he  did  no.  a* 
f*  \A  crf>t  the  cattle  without  shooting  them.  All 

h^,Th\r“  i5d  “»?  11  kill  "•!>  a knife  ham- 
Mratt  them  Ind  then  cut  their  throats.”  All  of  us  scout, 
started  out  to  surround  the  cattle,  but  they  ran  out  and 
broke  through  us.  We  all  ran  after  them.  One  man  caught 
hold  of  a cow’s  tail  while  she  was  running,  took  out  his 
knife,  and  his, rung  her  jus,  above  the  hock.  Another 
m n caught  one  by  the  tail  and  hamstrung  . just  bade  of 
th^ ankle  above  the  hoof.  This  way  we  got  two.  They 
were  fat  cattle,  and  we  butchered  them .right  there  and 
started  cooking.  The  meat  looked  good  but  tasted  nice 
bitter  weed  as  the  cattle  had  been  eating  a lot  °f  these  plants 
whkh  grew  here.  What  we  wanted  most  was  the  hide  for 
^ mocassin  soles.  This  was  divided  up,  enough  for  one 
pair  of  soles  each.  Then  we  wrapped  the  -at  -P  - what 
was  left  of  the  hides,  slung  it  on  poles  and  carried  it  back 
to  camp  The  soldiers  saw  we  were  carrying  somethin,,  and 
all Tme  out  to  see  what  it  was.  The  whke  chief  of  scouts 
had  ridden  on  ahead  of  us  and  told  the  officer  what  we  had 
done  that  we  had  killed  two  beeves.  That  evening  me 
officer  said  he  wanted  to  see  all  the  scouts  We  a 1 went 
over  after  supper.  The  officer  said,  “I  hear  you  , e 
steers  You  did  well.  You  didn’t  shoot  at  all.  d hats  the 
right  way.”  The  next  day  twelve  of  us  went  out  to  recon 
noiter  again.  We  saw  a mother  elk  and  her  calf  up  on  the 
mountam.  There  used  to  be  lots  of  elk  in  the  Mogollon 

M WHeft  this  camp,  the  scouts  going  ahead  and  the.  soidiers 
behind.  They  always  kept  two  of  us  scouts  at  the  head  of 
the  column  of  soldiers.  I was  one  of  these  today,  dwo 
horses  got  away  from  the  soldiers,  but  were  finally  put  back 

ffi  the  bunch.  This  delayed  us  a little.  Soon  we  could  see  a 

lumber  house.  There  was  a slip  of  paper  stuck  in  a near-b> 
post  that  the  citizen  scout  had  left.  At  the  oot  o fe 
were  the  heads  of  five  white  people.  A man  and  his  family 
had  been  living  here,  and  the  Warm  Springs  people  killed 
them  all.  It  was  the  same  band  of  Warm  Springs  people 
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rhat  had  killed  Richard  By  las’  uncle.  This  was  the  band 
ha  we  were  trying  to  find.  There  was  also  » bag  of  laun 
dry  Tap  here.'  One  of  the  soldiers  took  this  and  packed 

,C  X'hTpTace,  where  there  was  a little  canyon  with  a creek 
in  it  the  ^scouts  who  had  gone  on  before  us  found  some 
bur™  tracks.  They  all  had  started  out  to  run  to  where  the 
burro  was.  Those  same  two  men  who  had  shot  the  el  g 
there  first  and  started  to  argue  over  which  one  of  then 
Tu  Zrr  the  burro  They  got  mad  and  shot  the  burro 
S We  could  hear  the  two  shots  from  where  eve  were 
with  the  soldiers.  They  sounded  over  from  behind  »■ 
black  rocky,  brushy  hills,  and  we  didn’t  know  if  it  were  the 
Warm  brings  people  or  not.  The  scout  sergeant  ran  back 
to  tell  usPwh«  had  happened  He  came  out  on Top  of  the 
l:ii  :u,t  oboye  us.  The  soldiers  thought  it  was  a warm 
Springs  man  and  pretty  nearly  shot  him,  but  he  yelled  t at 
he  was  a^cout,  so  the  officer  stopped  the  soldiers.  We  made 
camp  that  day  in  a canyon  at  a place  where  the  other  scouts 
had  already  stopped.  After  supper  the  officered  all  us 
scouts  oyer  to  his  camp.  The  soldiers  were  lined  up  thre- 
companies  of  them.  There  were  four  officers  and  one  arm^ 
doctor.  The  head  officer  spoke.  He  said  Th 
scouts  killed  an  elk  two  days  ago,  but  then  I did  n < 
anything  about  it  and  gave  them  another  chance.  Tod^ 

the  same  two  shot  a burro.  It  seems  o me  a / 1. 

trying  to  help  the  Warm  Springs  people  and  warn  them  by 
shooting  this  way.  Tomorrow  I am  going  to  discharge  these 
two,  send  them'  back  home  and  take  their  rifles,  canteens 
and  cartridge  belts  from  them.”  One  of  these  men  wa 
related  to  our  sergeant,  who  said  that  he  did  not  wan  i es 
scouts  sent  back.  The  officer  would  not  listen1 to -Hun-  * 
of  us  scouts  did  not  want  these  two  men  sent  home,  as  th ^y 
were  far  from  home  and  might  get  killed  by  wild  amm.  ~ 
on  the  way  back.  The  sergeant  said  that  if  these  ^ 
were  discharged,  we  all  might  as  well  turn  in  our  outfit 

and  start  back  tomorrow.  The  officers  talked  among  hem- 

selves  and  I guess  they  changed  their  minds  because 
head  officer  safd,  “All  right,  we  will  keep  these  two  men, 
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but  from  now  on  they  will  have  to  take  the  place  at  the 
head  of  the  column.”  Next  morning  we  started  out. 

These  last  few  days  we  had  been  traveling  south  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains.  Now  we  crossed 
over  a spur  on  the  east  side  and  went  up  through  a little 
pass.  There  was  a lot  of  brush  here,  and  the  soldiers  had 
to  cut  a way  in  it  so  the  horses  and  packs  could  get  through. 
There  were  lots  of  deer,  but  none  of  us  shot.  We  scouts 
waited  in  front  for  the  soldiers  to  come  up.'  Soon  there 
was  a tall,  pointed  rock  we  could  see,  standing  straight  up 
ahead  of  us.  Right  at  the  foot  of  it  there  was  a sort  of 
doorway,  like  the  entrance  to  a wickiup.  In  front  of  this 
door  was  a low  stone  wall  about  two  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  scouts  went  near  this  door.  It  smelled  very  bad  inside. 
On  the  rock  around  and  above  the  door  were  drawn  pictures. 
There  was  the  morning  star,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  new  moon 
drawn  there.  On  one  side  above  the  door  was  a buck  deer 
and  on  the  other  side  a female  deer  with  its  young  one.  All 
around  both  of  these  were  figures  of  “Gans,”32  holding 
some  long  things  in  their  hands.  They  wore  no  headdresses. 
These  pictures  were  high  on  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet 
above  us,  and  I don’t  see  how  the  people  who  drew  them 
were  able  to  put  them  there.  It  looked  as  though  the  rock 
must  have  grown  up  since  the  pictures  were  made.  The 
officers  looked  at  them  through  their  field  glasses.  I was 
talking  with  a Chiricahua  about  this  place  one  time,  and 
he  said  that  the  Warm  Springs  people  always  used  to  stop 
here  on  their  way  by  and  pray  to  the  Gans.  He  said  his 
grandmother  knew  about  that  place. 

We  started  down  from  here  into  a canyon.  The  officers 
gave  us  scouts  two  cartridges  each,  one  to  kill  a turkey,  and 
one  for  a deer.  They  made  camp  in  the  canyon,  and  we 
scouts  brought  in  lots  of  deer,  all  white  tails.  We  shot  our 
own  cartridges  as  well  as  those  two  the  officer  gave  us.  Next 
day  we  circled  around  into  a canyon  where  there  was  water 

32  The  Gans  are  the  supernatural  beings  who  are  represented  by  the 
dancers  in  the  Gan  Dance  (more  commonly  known  as  “Devil  Dance’  ). 
These  supernatural  beings  are  said  to  live  in  the  mountains  or  in  clouds 
up  in  the  sky.  Their  aid  may  be  evoked  in  curing  certain  sicknesses. 
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and  lots  of  cottonwood  trees.  We  had  crossed  the  hills  and 
arrived  there  about  dark.  At  this  place  we  stayed  four  days 
and  sent  and  received  a letter  from  a place  quite  a distance 
from  here,  an  army  post  where  there  were  quite  a few 
Negro  soldiers.  There  was  a white  man  living  near  out 
camp  who  had  a lot  of  whiskey.  Some  of  the  soldiers  and 
scouts  got  drunk  on  it.  The  soldiers’  cook  was  drunk  the 
next  morning.  The  four  officers  were  together  getting  on 
their  horses.  A little  distance  away  was  a big,  vail  sold  , 
he  was  drunk  and  yelling  and  making  a show  °ne  of  t^ 
officers  got  off,  told  a sergeant  to  tie  this  man  s legs  and  arms 
and  to  tie  him  to  a tree  because  he  was  drunk,  rhey  < di  - • 
The  officer  went  back  to  his  horse.  The  drunk  soldier  was 
crying  about  being  tied  up,  and  1 guess  he  said  someth  g 
bad  to  his  officer.  The  officer  took  up  a stick  and  went  back 
to  the  tied  man.  The  soldier  said,  “Don  t hit  me  when  I 
am  tied  this  way.  Turn  me  loose.’  The  officer  told  the 
sergeant  to  turn  him  loose.  He  did  so,  but  the  so  '^r  st^ 
had  a piece  of  rope  tied  to  his  wrist  He  jumped  on  ffie 
officer,  ripped  his  shirt  and  vest  and  knocked  h,m  °"  J 
ground  The  other  officers  came  over  and  pulled  him  o , 
picked  the  officer  up,  tied  his  shirt  together  and  took : him 
away.  Then  one  of  the  officers  came  back  and  with  the 
sergeant  took  the  drunk  soldier  to  the  edge  of  a water  hole 
so  that  if  the  soldier  moved  he  would  fall  in  the  water. 

We  stayed  here  and  repaired  our  mocassins.  From  here 
we  moved  near  the  present  location  of  Clifton,  t0^,ard  th 
Gila  River.  We  saw  lots  of  black  tail  deer  on  the  way 
One  deer  came  near  us,  a big  one,  and  fell  dead  An  old 
man  who  was  a scout  said,  “There,  that  deer  w>l  be  mine 
and  he  went  over  to  it.  But  there  was  a scout  following  the 
deer,  and  he  told  us  all  to  keep  away  from  it  as  he  Had  sho 
it.  The  hide  was  big  and  we  wanted  it.  The  man  took  oi 
his  knife  and  slashed  the  hide  in  several  places  so  it  couldn  t 
be  used.  The  meat  was  fat  and  showed  through  the  slits, 

33  When  hunting  it  is  not  the  custom  for  a man  who  killed  a doer  to 
claim  it  for  himself.  Instead  one  of  his  con.pan.on*  would  da.m 
the  deer. 
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but  the  hide  was  no  good  now,  so  only  the  meat  was  taken. 
We  killed  lots  of  deer  and  antelope  that  day,  and  the  packs 
were  loaded  with  them.  W hen  we  got  into  our  camping 
place,  there  was  one  great  big  deer  on  a pack.  Two  soldiers 
grabbed  it  to  take  for  themselves,  but  some  of  us  scouts 
grabbed  the  other  side.  Our  sergeant  was  with  us.  We 
each  wanted  the  deer  and  stood  pulling  at  it.  Finally  they 
made  us  give  it  to  the  soldiers.  Our  sergeant  was  discharged 
later  on  account  of  this.  There  was  a white  man’s  farm  at 
this  place  with  milk  cows  and  planted  fields.  After  supper 
we  went  to  see  it.  The  white  men  were  churning  some  milk 
and  gave  us  a slice  of  what  they  were  making}  it  was  like 
cheese.  They  had  corn  fields  here,  and  the  corn  was  already 
on  the  stalk.  Just  about  sundown  that  soldier  who  had  been 
drunk  and  was  now  a prisoner  was  brought  in  by  two  ser- 
geants. Next  day  we  moved  on  down  the  river  and  camped 
at  a mountain  across  the  Gila  River  from  Solomonville. 
This  place  is  right  between  two  bluffs,  and  the  springs  are 
always  running  there.  The  prisoner  got  in  after  sundown 
again.  The  next  dav  we  moved  near  the  present  location  of 
Safford.  In  those  days  there  were  only  a few  white  men 
living  in  that  part  of  the  Gila  Valley,  and  there  were  no 
towns  at  all.  The  day  after  that  we  got  into  Fort  Thomas. 
Here  they  put  the  prisoner  in  irons  and  sent  him  off  some 
place.  The  next  day  we  scouts  were  lined  up.  Fifteen  of 
us  quit,  and  some  more  were  discharged. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS  OF  ARIZONA 

ANSON  PEACELY-KILLEN  SAFFORD 
By  Eugene  E.  Williams 

The  Green  Mountain  State  furnished  territorial  Arizona 
one  governor,  but  that  governor  held  the  office  longer  than 
any  other  incumbent.  He  also  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  smallest  man  to  occupy  the  gubernatorial  chair,  being 

five  feet  and  six  inches  in  height  . , T 

Born  at  Hyde  Park,  Vermont,  the  son  of  David  and  Lydia 
(Peacely-Killen)  Safford,  February  14,  1830,  Anson  Peace- 
ly-Killen  Safford,  began  his  life  on  a farm.  Like  many 
boys  of  his  day  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  a college 
education,  but  by  attendance  for  a short  time  at  the  pub  >c 
schools,  by  home  study,  by  observation,  and  by  travel  he 
acquired  information  that  made  him  an  educated  man.  It 
did  more;  it  made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  every  American 
child  having  an  education,  and  was  the  chief  incentive  whi 
prompted  him  to  do  so  much  for  the  public  schools  of 

Al*At  the  age  of  eight  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Crete, 
Illinois,  which  at  that  time  was  in  the  far  west  Here  he 
assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  and  occasionally  attended  the 
district  school.  His  days  in  school  were  few,  for  his  parents 
were  poor  and  needed  his  help  on  the  farm. 

In  1850,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  young  Safford,  lured  y 
the  discovery  of  gold,  made  the  long  and  arduous  trip  o 
California.  For  ten  years  he  was  interested  in  mining,  work- 
ing most  of  the  time  in  the  gold  fields  of  Nevada  >, 

While  working  in  the  mines  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  civic  affairs.  His  interest  in  these  matters  induced 
his  fellow  citizens  to  elect  him,  on  the  Republican  ticket  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
from  1856  to  1 858.  While  not  serving  his  district  in  the 
legislature  he  was  employed  in  his  mining  interests.  From 
1859  to  1862  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  ban  r ranci 
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Safford’s  pioneer  spirit  and  his  interest  in  mining  induced 
him  to  migrate,  in  1862,  to  the  famous  mining  fields  ot 
Nevada.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  developing  the  district. 

Safford  was  not  an  ordinary' 
miner;  he  read  books  while 
others  played  faro;  while 
others  drank  poor  whisky  he 
employed  his  time  and 
money  in  useful  pursuits. 
Observing  his  sober,  studi- 
ous habits,  his  fellow  citi- 
zens elected  him  recorder  of 
Humbolt  County,  and  also 
mining  recorder.  These  posi- 
tions he  held  with  credit  to 
himself  and  his  supporters. 

Like  most  pioneer  settle- 
ments, Nevada  was  troubled 
by  depredations  of  the  In- 
dians. Raids  became  so 
numerous  and  so  destructive 
of  life  and  property  that 
Safford  frequently  led  com- 
panies of  citizens  to  pursue 
and  punish  the  hostiles. 
Often  these  trips  imposed 
great  hardships,  but  his  was  an  uncomplaining  nature. 

His  eager  craving  for  an  education,  and  his  overtaxed 
health,  led  him  to  pursue  his  quests  in  Europe,  where  he 

traveled  for  two  years  (1865-1867). 

Upon  his  return  to  Nevada  in  1867  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  surveyor-general  of  Nevada,  which  position 

he  held  until  he  came  to  Arizona.  ^ 

Safford’s  experiences  in  California  and  Nevada  helped  to 
prepare  him  for  the  great  work  of  his  life  in  the  pioneer 
Territory  of  Arizona.  Not  having  satisfied  his  pioneer 
spirit  he  applied  to  President  Grant  for  the  governorship  ot 
Arizona.  Interested  friends  interceded  in  his  behalt  and 
Grant  gave  him  the  appointment.  He  thereupon  resigned 


Anson  P.  K.  Safford. 
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office  of  surveyor-general 

*,cr  "oSor  dTd  no.  arrive  a.  Tucson,  the 

of  Tucson,  though  an  I?dl^orated  American  village  only 
certain  age,  had  been  a b Mexicans,  a small 

five  years.  Most  of  the  m ;ndustrious.  There 

percentage  of  whom  v'ej^  m j rgest  number  of  its  citizens 
were  a few  Americans,  but  the  ia  g 

were  nondescript.  ..  j than  five  years 

T'S",fy^t  Milams  Had  no.  ye, 

learned  ,o  speak  the  Engfch ~ „f  Gover„„r  Salford 

Jgfc >h"n,  surveyor-genera,  of  Adaona,  as 

'tine 

refused  to  obey  the  laws.  P > the;r  thefts  and  murders  and  the 

The  Apache  Indians  were  , The  commanding  officer.  and 

military  authorities  were  near  > , wkh  the  people.  Such  eminent 

many  subordinates  were  no ; m.  ,S5  !”  regarded  the  territory  about  worthless 
generals  as  Sherman  and  Shend  J ^ bVlc  school  system  m opera- 
and  only  fit  for  Indians.  prescott)  in  the  whole  Territory, 

tion  and  but  one  public  Kansas,  and  the  Overland 

There  was  not  a railroad  . Arizona  was  in  an  uninviting 

had  just  been  completed  to  California. 

'^Concerning  General  Sherman’s 

following  remarks  he  is  repor  fought  one  war 

trative.  On  one  occasion  he  sa,d.  V v e ^ an. 

with  Mexico  to  acquire  Arizona,  and  we  ouBh 
other  to  compel  her  to  take  it  i . the  various 

On  a later  visit  to  Arizona  be  was  be, ng^  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

possibilities  of  Arizona  v en  Whereupon  the  Gen- 

ritory  lacked  was  society  and  water,  ^^hereup 

eral  remarked:  “That  is  all  e d began  to  study 

Upon  assuming  the  governorship  Sattord  oee 

1 Copy  of  original  manuscript  in  files  of  E.  E.  " '"um 
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the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  territory,  and  with  determina- 
tion and  tact  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  legal- 
ity of  the  previous  legislature  was  questioned  by  not  a few 
persons,  while  others  almost  repudiated  the  laws  enacted. 
For  power  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  for  money  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  territory,  Safford  at  his  own  expense  went 
to  Washington  and  made  an  appeal  to  congress  for  authority 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  until  another  legislature 
could  convene.  His  efforts  were  successful  and  he  was 
given  authority  to  carry  on. 

Safford  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  the  depredations 
of  the  hostile  Indians  became  such  a menace  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  territory  that  on  August  31,  1869,  ue 
wrote  to  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  asking  for  rations, 
arms,  and  ammunition  for  three  companies  of  citizen  volun- 
teers. After  some  time  the  seemingly  indifferent  military 
authorities  gave  Safford  permission  to  equip  the  citizens,  and 
on  May  2,  1870,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

Whereas,  the  military  forces  within  the  Territory  is  inadequate  to 
carry  on  an  aggressively"  destructive  war  against  the  Apaches,  or  to  insure 
the ' protection  of  life  and  property,  even  in  the  most  populous  settle- 

Now,  therefore,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  haying  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  our  citizens  7+4  improved  breach  loading  guns, 
with  ample  ammunition,  1,  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  militia  there-f,  call  upon 
every  able-bodied  man,  subject  to  military  duty,  to  immediately  aid  m 
organizing  the  militia  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  with  the  recoin- 
mendations  of  mv  proclamation  of  October  18th,  1869,  in  order  that 
the  arms  may  be 'distributed,  and  the  militia  force  prepared  for  active 
service  in  the  field,  and  for  co-operation  with  the  regular  troops. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Territory,  at  Tucson,  this 
second  day  of  Mav,  A.  D.  1870. 

A.  P.  K.  Safford. 

The  reference  is  to  the  regular  troops  under  General 
George  Stoneman.  Believing  Stoneman  to  be  inefficient, 
Safford,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  C.  McCormick,  Delegate 
to  Congress,  had  him  removed  and  General  George  Crook 
appointed  in  his  place. 
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Safford  had  been  in  office  about  a year  and  a half  when 
the  Sixth  Legislature  convened  at  Tucson,  January  11, 
1871.  There  had  been  no  legislature  for  over  two  years, 
congress  having  decided  that  hereafter  only  biennial  sessions 
should  be  held  in  Arizona. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  Safford  called  attention 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  and  then  said:  “I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  volunteers  raised  among  our  own  people, 
inured  to  the  climate,  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
Indians  and  with  the  country,  and  fighting  for  their  homes 
and  firesides,  would  be  found  efficient,  and  in  the  end  more 
economical  for  the  government  than  the  regular  troops.” 

The  governor  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  the  ter- 
ritory with  good,  free  public  schools.  He  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  mining  and  suggested  that  the  industry  be 
developed.  It  was  his  interest  in  the  public  schools  that 
enabled  Safford  to  make  his  greatest  contribution  to  Arizona, 
and  his  investments  in  mining  that  brought  him  the  most 


money.  , 

Several  bills  of  importance  were  passed,  among  them  the 
following:  Maricopa  County  was  created  out  of  Yavapai 
County.  The  governor  signed  the  bill  February  t+,  1871, 
exactly  forty-one  years  before  Arizona  became  a state.  Pah- 
Ute  Countv,  which  the  Second  Legislature  had  created,  was 
dissolved.  ' This  action  was,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  our  nation  where  a county  thus  disappeared 
from  the  maps.  Most  of  the  former  Pah-Ute  County  went 
to  Nevada,  and  the  remainder  to  Mohave  County.  Ha 
Pah-Ute  Countv  been  retained  by  Arizona  much  of  her  Jater 
contention  concerning  the  Boulder  Dam  might  have  been 
.lessened.  It  was  this  legislature  that  passed  a law  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  Arizona’s  public  schools. 

On  January  6,  1873,  the  Seventh  Legislature  met  at 
Tucson  and  elected  J.  P.  Hargrave,  President  o t e oun 
cil,  and  G.  H.  Oury,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  Governor  Safford’s  message  he  stressed  the  following: 
the  public  schools  of  the  territory  had  shown  gratifying 
results  and  he  urged  a larger  appropriation  for  their  main- 
tenance. He  stated  that  during  the  past  two  years  the 


. 
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Apaches  had  been  plundering  and  murdering^  and  he  com- 
mended the  work  of  General  Howard  and  General  Crook 
in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  a trying  situation. 

Doubtless  the  most  sensational — though  not  the  most  im- 
portant-act of  the  legislature  was  the  divorcing  of  Gov- 
ernor Safford  from  his  wife,  Jenny  L.  Tracy.  The  governor 

S'gThe  Eighth  Legislature  met  at  Tucson,  January  6,  1875. 
The  Seventh  had  added  to  the  governor’s  duties  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  consequently 
when  Safford  made  his  report  it  was  in  connection  with  his 
message  as  governor.  The  report  showed  that  the  territory 
had  received  for  school  purposes  the  sum  ui  n>^,5vU  an^ 
had  spent  $20,200.  It  also  showed  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  schools.  There  were  nine  teachers 
employed  in  the  territory,  and  almost  every  district  had  free 

The  governor  recommended  the  judicious  taxing  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  mines.  He  reported  that  the  1874 
census  showed  a total  white  population  m Arizona  of  11,480. 
A gratifying  feature  of  the  message  was  that  the  tern  ory 

was  out  of  debt.  n . 

The  Eighth  passed,  among  other  acts,  the  following, 
offered  $3,000  reward  to  the  first  person  sinking  a successful 
artesian  well ; located  the  territorial  prison  at  Yuma  and 
appropriated  $25,000  to  erect  buildings;  provided  tor  a 
school  census;  created  Pinal  County;  taxed  net  proceeds  of 
the  mines,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  controversy 

known  as  the  “Bullion  Mine  Tax.” 

The  Ninth  Legislature  which  convened  in  January,  18  / /, 
was  the  last  to  be  held  at  Tucson;  it  was  also  Safford  s last 

1 &In  his  message  the  governor  rejoiced  in  the  increasing 
population,  wealth,  and  industry  of  the  territory.  He  gave 
the  information  that  public  education  had  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  that  the  mining  industry  had 
never  been  in  as  good  condition.  He  advised  against  the 
pernicious  practice  of  legislation  based  upon  combination  of 
trading.” 


i 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  results  of  the 
Ninth  Legislature:  moved  the  capital  from  Tucson  back  to 
Prescott;  repealed  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor;  pro- 
vided that  insane  persons  be  cared  for  in  California;  author- 
ized the  governor  to  enroll  a company  of  thirty  whites  and 
thirty  Indians  to  punish  hostile  Indians;  it  also  granted 
many  divorces;  the  governor  vetoed  a bill  to  build  a road 
from  Phoenix  to  Globe,  but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 

It  was  during  this  legislature  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  was  given  a franchise  to  operate  in  Arizona.  There 
was  considerable  lobbying  in  connection  with  the  bill  and 
charges  of  trickery  made  by  its  opponents.  Safford’s  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  the  measure  was  later  to  help 
defeat  him  for  a second  appointment  as  governor  of  Arizona. 

During  Safford’s  term,  which  extended  from  April  7, 

1 869,  to  April  5,  1 877,  numerous  events  of  importance  took 
place  in  the  territory.  The  following  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion : 

(1)  Maricopa  County  created:  On  February  14,  1871,  the 
Sixth  Legislature  passed  the  bill  creating  Maricopa  County, 
and  on  the  same  day  it  was  signed  by  Governor  Safford, 
who,  on  February  21,  appointed  temporary  officers  for  the 
county. 

(2)  Removal  of  capital  to  Prescott:  The  Ninth  Legisla- 
ture in  1877  passed  a bill,  which  Safford  signed,  removing 
the  capital  from  Tucson  to  Prescott,  which  had  been  the 
first  capital  of  the  territory. 

(3)  The  Peace  Commission:  In  1871  the  Apaches  as  usual 
were  giving  the  settlers  of  Arizona  considerable  trouble, 
and  in  June  General  Crook  took  command  of  the  forces  to 
subdue  the  hostiles.  Fie  was  almost  immediately  halted  in 
his  work  by  instructions  from  the  government  to  suspend 
operations  pending  the  report  of  a Peace  Commission  which 
had  been  sent  to  investigate  Indian  affairs  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  When  Governor  Safford  was  notified  of  the 
coming  of  this  commission  he  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation: 
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Whereas,  I am  informed,  as  1 am  departing  for  the  Pinal  Mountains 
with  a large  force  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources  of  that  region,  that  a commission  has  been  ordered  b; 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  examine  into  the  Indian  affairs  ot 
the  Territory,  with  a view,  if  possible,  of  securing  a peaceful  solution 
of  the  question,  and  my  absence  may  continue  until  after  the  arrival  of 

said  commission,  and  . 

Whereas,  the  object  most  desired  by  the  people  of  this  Territory  is 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  means  which  will  most 
speedily  accomplish  this  result  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  every  inhabitant. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  Governor  of  Arizona,  call  upon 
the  officers  and  citizens  of  the  Territory  to  receive  said  Commissioners 
with  kindness  and  hospitality;  to  give  them  all  aid  and  information  upon 
such  subjects  before  referred  to  within  your  power  and  knowledge.  I he.' 
have  been  selected  with  a view  to  their  integrity  and  humanity  of  pur- 
pose, and  sent  here  in  the  legal  performance  of  duty.  If  they  come 
among  you  entertaining  erroneous  opinions  upon  the  Indian  question  an 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory,  then,  by  kindly  treatment,  and 
fair,  truthful  representation,  you  will  be  enabled  to  convince  them  ot 

their  errors.  . , . i 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Territory,  this -15th 

day  of  August,  A.  D.  1871. 

A.  P.  K.  Safford. 

When  the  Commissioner,  Vincent  Colyer,  came  to  Ari- 
zona he  did  not  consult  the  governor  nor  the  citizens  who 
were  most  interested,  but  took  things  into  his  own  hands, 
made  his  investigation,  and  presented  his  report.  In  this 
report  he  blamed  the  whites  for  most  of  the  trouble  with 
the  Indians  and  allotted  the  Indians  to  reservations  of  the 
commissioner’s  own  choosing.  His  attitude  toward  Safford 
is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  his  report: 

That  the  massacre  at  Camp  Grant  fairly  illustrates  the  sentiment  of 
a large  portion  of  the  people  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  the  Indian 
question,  is  painfully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  newspaper 
here  has  either  justified  or  apologized  for  the  act.  That  the  President  > 
“peace  policv,”  so  popular  in  the  States,  does  not  meet  with  much  ap- 
proval out  here  is  unquestionably  true;  and  anyone  who  comes  here  to 
execute  it  must  expect  to  meet  with  disappointment  and  disapprobation. 
I have  been  met  with  a storm  of  abuse  from  these  newspapers  m their 
every  issue;  but,  thank  God,  it  does  not  harm  me,  and  though  I have 
received  positive  assurance  that  my  life  would  be  in  danger  if  wsite 
certain  localities,  yet,  as  much  of  this  is  probably  bluster,  I bhou  go 
there  if  my  official  duties  required  it. 
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Probably  l*-H- 
w issue  a '“proclamation”  in 

people  to  treat  the  Comm.ss.onc  k ndly  s tho  g ^ 

the  y were  not  like  y *o  ««  « kind 7,  h',‘°  ^ ,.a 

kindnL  to  the  Governor, 

the  less  notice  we  took  of  it  the  better. 

C4)  Public  school  system:  Perhaps  Safford’s  greatest  con- 

tf  phe/hem/m  a firmer  M.  Governor 

Safford  said: 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  laws,  but 

1 found  that  several  previous  ena  ^ schools. 

in  none  had  any  postt.ve  prov.t.ons  been  ^ cJnty  boards  „f 

it  having  been  left  optiona  vu  The  resuit  was  that  no  means 

supervisors  to  levy  a schoo  ax  j saw  clearly  that  the 

were  provided  and  no  schools  were  ;dc  the  means  by 

first  and  most  important  measure  o a . > ue  for  carrving  on 

making  the  tax  compulsory  and  » cemm  ^“nming  the  duties 
the  machinery  of  the  goternmen  . > legislature  convened 

of  mv  office,  began  to  agnate  f ^ “ the  members  as 

soon  as  they  assembled.  S • J.  overrunning  the  country;  that 

They  argued  that  the  Apa  overtv  and  distress;  that 

thru  murder  and  robbery  the  peop  e schools  and  that  failure 

repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  organ i h Amer;can 

had  always  resulted.  To  these  fj^X  the  Apaches  tha  less  we 

educated  the  rising  generation  we  should  ra.se  "hat  the 

capable  of  self-government  than  the  Apaches  Kern.  - 
failure  to  establish  schools  had  been  the  result  of  .mpertect 
during  the  entire  period/ 

Samuel  McCrea  in  his  unpublished  manuscript^  “The 
Establishment  of  the  Arizona  School  System, , ^ 

account  of  SafFord’s  efforts  m behalf  of  establishing  and 

maintaining  schools.  He  says. 

3 T.  E.  Farish,  History  of  Arizona,  vol.  8,  pp.  24/-8,  297, 

3 S.  B.  Weeks,  History  of  Pul, lie  School  Education  m Anson,  P-  19. 

‘ Manuscript  in  State  Historian’s  office  at  Capitol. 
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Let  no  one  imagine  that  these  vigorous  frontier  characters  were  readily 
won  o "er  to  a new  policy,  they  were  of  far  sterner  stuff  han  that.  The 
"“"age  Of  the  governor  to  his  first  Legislature  was  an  ab  e and  msptnng 
document  for  the  cause  of  education.  Nothing  was  left  unsaid  which 

S3t  * » — — 

nortance  to  the  all-absorbing  Indian  question.  He  pretax!  Ai-  argu 
ments  with  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  that  the  recent  Federa 
, I 1 02?  school  children  in  Arizona,  and  yet  not  a public. 
33  in . iS  i? £ Territory.  He  was  glad  to  commend  the 
excellent  work  done  by  S.  C.  Rogers,  schoolmaster  at  Prescott,  and  b> 
the  listers  of  St.  Joseph  in  their  recently  founded  school  at  Tucson, 

the  Territory,  and  suggested  that  a small  approbation  for  school  boo U 
for  free  distribution  would  be  of  great  advantage.  He  did  not ^luil 
emphasize  their  opportunity,  by  founding  schools,  to  do  a work  by 
they  should  win  a lasting  remembrance. 

But  the  governor  was  master  of  other  resources  than  those  of  argument, 
and  among  “hese  none  was  more  important  than  hi.  personal  influence 
which  was  used  freely  for  this  school  bill,  which  he  was  so  anxious  t 

have  enacted  into  law He  wisely  secured  the  ^ces  of  Horn 

Fnevan  Ochoa,  probably  the  most  prominent  Mexican  of  that  daj 
Arizona  to  bring  forward  his  school  bill.  This  man  was  generally 
respected  and  his  great  personal  influence,  and  the  spectacle  of  a citizen 
ofPthat  race  presenting  an  educational  measure  in  an  American  Assemb 
ought  m have  spurred  his  neighbors  to  action.  Somehow  ,t  did  no. 
and  the  bill  received  but  half-hearted  support  Nothing  daunted,  th 
governor  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  we  have  the  statement : of  h»  ha  d 
won  success  in  his  own  words:  “Finally  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
thev  passed  the  bill,  after  striking  out  nearly  all  the  revenue  which  had 
been  provided.  The  measure  was  the  best  that  could  be  secured, 

had  to  be  accepted  as  it  was.”  , . 

The  rehool  law  of  1871  was  simple  but  effective,  and  has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  later  school  laws  of  the  Territory'  Much  power  was  pm 
into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  who  was  wisely  made  ex-officio  Sup. 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  apportioned  the  Territorial  tax  to  the  set 
counties,  and  for  the  first  two  years  recommended  in  reality  fix  k 

within  certain  limits,  the  additional  amount  of  school  money  wh  ch 

<hould  be  raised  by  them.  He  appointed  the  Probate  Judges  of  the 
several  counties,  who,  by  the  law  as  ex-officio  County  Supts.  of  school,, 
had  general  control  of  school  affairs.  He  also  appointed  the  County 
Boards  of  Examiners,  who  assisted  the  County  Supts.  in  examining  an.1 
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, , The  Governor  as  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  was 

licensing  teacher..  r £or  actual  traveling  expenses 

allowed  a sum  not  to  excee*  * ^u/school  officials,  and  lecturing  on 
when  visiting  schools,  consult  g Territorial  Board  of 

education.  The  highest  ^thonty  was  lodge^  ^ ^ ^ 

Education  composed  of  the  ’ Governor  was  chairman.  As 

£ He  could  control  the  policy 

0f  hnmediatel}'  upon  the  f 

entered  upon  population  and  the 

inadequate  means  of  travel,  t • was  vkitedi  and  every  effort 

hostile  Apaches,  every  part  of  the  ler ■ > ^ . fchoolS  under  the 

was  made  to  encourage  the  pe  p c among  the  people,  and 

new  law.  A desire  for  schools  began  to  appear^  among^  PJ  ^ 

under  the  able  leadership  o t is  mas  e^  kooks  except  the  few 

last  begun.  There  were  no  teachers,  a,,u  . - ^ tQ  be  prc_ 

brought  in  by  ‘he  Govetnor  some  mon^  ^ ^ ably  seconded  by  the 

p£tInjSe°  of^  tKe  ^pective  counties  whom  he  had  named  to  asstst 
him  in  this  important  work.  d earlv  ;n  March, 

Probably  the  first  school  under  the  new  Safford'showed  his 

1871,  in  Tucson,  by  John  Sprin  • . • • various  ways.  He 

interest  in  this  educational  experiment  n h.s  cap, ^ Mr_  ^ 

presented  the  school  with  two  ozen  made  the  school 

'does  not  fail  to  pay  a hearty  tnbute  to  the  "an whe > mad U.  ^ 

possible.  He  says,  “In  conclu  on  l ^gjeave^^  by  the 

work  was  made  lighter,  and  « y Safford,  whose  memon 

constant  kind  help  and  advice  of  Gov.  A^.  ***«  > <Father  of 

this  and  all  future'  generations  should  forever  reve 

Our  Public  Schools.*  ** 

This  tribute  of  McCrea  to  Safford’s  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  public  schools  of  Arizona  is  justified  by jhat^he  con- 
. j . j_  T n 1 R 7 ^ he  brought  Miss  Maria  waKen  - 

S MiS  Harriet  MtL  of  S.olton,  California,  .o  T»c»„ 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  After  teachmg  for  some  ti 
M , Wokefield  married  E.  N.  Fi.h  and  M* : Bota.  k- 
came  the  wife  of  John  Wasson,  Surveyor-General  of  An 

Z°  During  the  same  year  that  these  capable  ladies  came  to 

try  his  skill  with  the  youths  of  the  young  village °f  ^ 
cott.  It  is  claimed  that  the  governor  sent  Sherman 
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money  to  make  the  arduous  trip  to  Arizona.  Sherman  in- 
augurated at  Prescott  the  first  graded  school  in  Arizona. 

This  same  year  there  were  also  schools  at  Florence, 
Ehrenberg,  Yuma,  and  Phoenix.  The  first  school  statistics 
of  Arizona  are  contained  in  the  1873  report  of  Governor 
Safford  as  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Concerning  the  efforts  of  parochial  schools  to  secure  some 
of  the  public  money,  Governor  Safford  wrote:  aAt  this  ses- 
sion (1875)  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  the  school  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  sectarian  schools.  The  measure  though 
ardently  supported  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory 
(E.  T.  Dunne)  was  defeated  by  a large  majority  of  the 
Legislature.”  Three  fifths  or  more  or  the  people  oi  Ari- 
zona were  Mexicans,  or  those  born  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. Add  to  this  the  number  of  citizens  who  had  married 
Mexicans  and  it  is  apparent  the  fight  Safford  had  on  his 
hands  to  preserve  the  public  schools. 

Because  of  this  large  number  of  Mexicans  in  Arizona, 
Safford  learned  to  speak  the  Spanish  language  in  order 
better  to  understand  their  needs.  He  was  always  interested 
in  the  life  and  struggles  of  the  common  people.  Though 
very  careful  of  his  clothing  and  genteel  in  his  personal 
habits  he  never  forgot  his  own  early  poverty.  He  traveled 
over  practically  the  whole  of  the  territory  and  was  person- 
ally known  to  most  of  the  settlers.  It  was  no  uncommon 
event  for  the  chief  executive,  like  kings  of  old,  to  share  the 
frugal  meal  of  the  pioneer.  Astride  his  horse,  or  riding  in 
his  buckboard,  the  “Little  Governor”  went  from  place  to 
place.  No  escort  accompanied  him,  and  his  only  protection 
was  his  trusty  shotgun  by  his  side  and  the  kindly  smile  upon 
his  face.  By  his  courteous,  friendly  manners  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  of  Arizona,  thus  enabling  him  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Arizona  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that,  after  serving  the  territory  for  eight  years,  the 
only  wealth  he  had  acquired  was  a pair  of  mules  and  a buck- 

board.  . , 

No  man  holding  public  office  for  the  length  of  time  Sal- 
ford did  could  escape  the  uncomplimentary  remarks  some- 
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times  mad.  about  public  «**«£.“• 
has  the  following  to  say  concerning  Saffo  . 

i thp  father  of  Arizona’s  school  laWi, 

Safford  became  very  popular  on$  showetj  ;n  a bad  light  for 

but  his  tendency  to  favor  arge  c P Notwithstanding  his  great 

some  time  after  his  term  had  expire  . • • • of  his  term  the 

labor  for  schools  and  other  mstitu  ,0":  G , jjutz  upon  the  Indian 

latter  part  was  clouded  by  a quarrel  ™th  th"s  quarrel  worked  very  much 
question.  While  both  parties  in  ma„y  ways  had  a 

against  the  settlement  of  the  n • ° reservation  and  the  hostile*, 

bad  effect  both  with  the  lndljn!  ,hto  General  Kautz’s  policy.  He 
Governor  Safford  was  very  muc  PP - • t the  renegades,  and 

accused  him  of  inefficiency  m to  raise  a force  of 

in  his  message  of  1877  called  on  he  Leg,.^_  ^ ^ was 

quarm,  ^nt^td^rd 
SI  r K^zTemoved.  The  Genera,  defended  himself 

at  length  in  his  regular  report. 

Fish  is  also 

in  1889,  Safford  desired  to  be  ^ wdtten  t0  the 

zona  a letter  which  he  was  P“rP  railway  was  unearthed, 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  ^ ^ ^ 

This  letter  informed  the  radway  p legislature  and 

estimated  what  it  “4*  J ,ht"  25,000  *„t  Safford. 

as 

Srr^aSnThoupb  there  are  those  who  report  that 
thev  have  heard  the  accusal, on  and  believe  tt  ^ ^ 

Safford  was  always  “'"'T'cThf orma^i"  185"  where  he 
.every  of  gold  that  led  him  tt  Caldomm  m^  ^ 

Spent  eight  years  m ™n'la  d interested  in  mining 

iir  S 5 ^ence  the.  Hesvas  a friemi 

=-JiS=.::^=rmh tors  need- 
ing  aid. 
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One  night  in  1877  three  men  called  at  Vosbnrg’s5  gun- 
shop  and  asked  to  see  him  in  private  requesting  that  the 
door  be  locked.  They  gave  their  names  as  Ed  and  A1 
Schieffelin  and  Dick  Gird.  The  men  told  Vosburg  that 
Safford  had  suggested  that  Vosburg  would  assist  them  in 
their  mining  enterprise.  He  was  told  that  they  had  good 
reason  to  believe  they  had  found  paying  ore.  Vosburg  took 
the  men  across  the  street  and  told  the  storekeeper  to  give 
them  what  they  asked  up  to  $300. 

The  three  men  went  to  the  Huachuca  Mountains  where 
previously  they  had  found  ore.  Further  prospecting  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  famous  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tombstone.  Safford  was  in  the  East  at  the  time  and  a 
message  from  Vosburg  urged  him  to  procure  capital  and 
return  to  Arizona.  Safford  interested  the  Corbin  brothers 
of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  with  these  men  and  Prof. 
Cox,  a geologist  of  Indiana,  he  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Vosburg  took  Safford  to  a near-by  hilltop  where  they 
could  see  the  surrounding  country  and  where  they  could  be 
in  private  to  talk.  Safford  was  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  claim.  The  easterners  were  also  convinced  and  they 
purchased  the  interests  of  the  Schieffelin  brothers.  Gird 
later  sold  his  interest  for  twice  the  amount  the  Schieffelins 
had  received  and  divided  with  the  Schieffelin  brothers.  The 
total  received  approximated  $1,000,000. 

Safford  had  considerable  holdings  in  the  mines  and  for 
some  time  was  president  of  the  new  company  known  as  The 
Tombstone  Gold  and  Silver  Milling  & Mining  Company. 
Later  he  disposed  of  his  interests  realizing  about  $140,000 
by  the  transaction. 

Immediately  following  Safford’s  relinquishment  of  the 
governorship  he  interested  himself  in  mining.  Following 
the  selling  of  his  Tombstone  property  he  left  Arizona  in 
the  early  eighties  going  to  Philadelphia  and  New  \ ork 
where  he  interested  capitalists  in  the  development  of  a four 
million-acre  tract  of  land  at  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida.  He 


5 F.  C.  Lockwood,  Arizona  Characters , p.  183. 
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devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of 

the  land  and  the  development  mf  the  ^ strength 

Never  having  had  good  health  he  oven  Decem- 

and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  at  P P b dv  was 
her  15,  1891,  following  * he!S  «o  Soblish!  and 

laid  to  rest  in  the  to^n  h < J native  Vermont 

a thousand-pound  b°"  f his  death  Saffoid  was  a 

“MrUnfv'SirCbut.b  and  was  usually  ,n- 

life  and  his  interest  in  "ntS  “i,J  0„e  brother,  Alfred  B. 
David  and  Lydia  Safford,  He  , M* 

Safford,  a banker  at  Cmomnat , Oh,  ,jf  Bost0n, 

Candee.  buried  teide  ber 

Massachusetts,  who  at  her  cleatn 

brother  at  Tarpon  Springs-  hrst  wife  was 

Safford  was  married  thr'\™  1 „d  by  the  leEis- 
jennie  L.  Tracy,  /face  a,  ‘the 

“™rn'o* in  .be/esene; 

rS-  e ■ <*  S'^^of  Magda- 

^^S,UJw«s  buried  in 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  m that  aty.  Soiedad  Bonillas, 

At  Tucson  late  in  1 881  he  marneu 
sister  of  Ygnaci.  Bonillas,  and ^d 
York  City.  Some  time  after  Safford ^ r 
W.  W.  Barken,  and  later  became  th  f 193i. 

She  died  at  Tarpon  Springs  Florida,  Mar 

Safford  left  one  child,  •*&*&'**£ B’osto„,  M»- 
“^^44  bio,  for  boys  and  girls- 

time  S3  iht  Ana»» 

Leandro  T.  Taft,  whom  he  educated  and  made 


■ 


' 
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heirs.  Leandro  married  a teacher  from  Philadelphia  and 
resided  in  that  city  until  he  went  to  San  Francisco.  Leandro 
is  a half  brother  of  Fernando  B.  Maldonado,  a prominent 
merchant  of  San  Francisco. 

Governor  Salford  and  his  sister,  Dr.  Mary  Safford, 
adopted  a baby  girl,  Gladys,  whom  he  made  one  of  his 
heirs. 


FROM  THE  OLD  NEWSPAPER  FILES 

NATIVE  SILVER  FROM  SONORA 
From  San  Francisco  Weekly  Chronicle — August  25,  1855. 

The  San  Joaquin  Republic  mentions  that  T.  Robinson  Bours  and  Co. 
of  Stockton  have  received  a fine  specimen  of  virgin  silver  from  the 
Mexican  department  of  Sonora.  The  region  in  which  it  was  found  is 
called  Planchas  de  Plata,  situated  about  latitude  31  N.,  longitude  111  W., 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  the  new  boundary  line  of  Sonora  formed  by 
the  Gadsden  Treaty. 

The  specimen  at  Stockton  weighed  five  ounces.  It  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Another  lump,  found  at  the  same  time  and 
weighing  237  ounces,  was  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Owing  to  the  fear  inspired  by  the  constant  depredations  of  the  Apaches, 
the  explorations  set  on  foot  subsequent  to  these  discoveries,  have  as  yet 
produced  no  further  fruits,  but  the  belief  is  very  general  in  Sonora  that 
in  this  region  abound  more  silver  and  gold  than  in  any  other  hitherto 
known. 

Letters  have  been  addressed  to  the  firm  named,  offering  them  power 
to  sell  immense  tracts  of  land,  some  of  them  lying  wdthin  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  One  of  these  tracts  is  at  the  juncture  of  the  Gila 
and  Colorado  rivers  embracing  five  square  leagues.  Another  called  Sopori 
contains  thirty  square  leagues,  near  the  Presidio  of  Tubac,  about  thirty 
leagues  north  of  the  line  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase.  The  tract  on  the 
Colorado  is  known  by  the  name  of  Paso  de  Algodones,  and  part  of  the 
same  is  comprised  within  the  boundary  line  run  in  pursuance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  by  the  Gadsden  Treaty  the  entire 
tract  is  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Another  important 
tract  is  south  of  the  line  and  embraces  the  only  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  north  of  Guamas.  It  is  named  Punta  de  Sargento. 


REMINISCENSES  OF  JUAN  I.  TfiLLEZ 
(as  told  to  Mrs.  George  F.  Kitt) 

My 

very  early  days  while  it  £ ^is  children 

father  was  born  in  T***^«>f we^dl  o^  ^ ^ 

including  myself.  e h . Elias’  corral  now 

S^r  "here  the 

ln£  So  l1»  Ws.  J^"Te  Si" 

StiofS  R°o^hU]a.S»»,  and  he  to  .hi  Presbyterian 

Mission.  . r :ust  across  the  line 

My  mother  was  bom m ^ang  £„„«  and  she 

in  Mexico.  Her  na  . . Pnfnel  Grant.  I know 

:i*  z 

End  toSeron  U did  no, 

get  anything  out  of  i oqn  was  quite  wealthy 

My  father  « M“^  ‘ 8™„dSher’s  much.  Then 

»'  Sid  if^ father  homesteaded  a ranch  fifteen  miles 

after  we  sold  it  tamer  i , That  was  sometime 

east  of  Tucson  on  the  Pantano  Wash  Th: at  wa 

in  the  eighties.  We  also  owned  one  lot  on  hou 

streets, ^ano^her  btTn  Eighteenth  Street  ^ 

- - Mary’s 

Road  across  the  river. 
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As  a boy  I went  to  the  Tucson  private  schools  and  then 
for  ten  months  I went  to  Industrial  College  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  My  father  sent  me  there  because  he  was  a great 
friend  of  Sam  Hughes  and  he  recommended  it.  Mr. 
Hughes  took  me  there  but  I could  not  stand  the  climate; 
got  malaria  and  had  to  come  home.  When  I returned  I 
went  to  school  under  John  Spring. 

Mr.  Spring  was  a very  bright  man  and  a good  teacher 
and  I learned  bookkeeping.  I could  make  any  kind  of 
accounts  then.  If  I had  gone  on  with  my  profession  and 
gone  into  a store  I would  have  been  better  off  than  I am 
today.  But  I liked  to  ride  broncos  and  I liked  to  be  free 
so  I spent  lots  of  time  on  the  ranch.  I am  a poor  man  now 
but  I have  never  worked  for  anybody  but  myself.  I still 
have  six  good  horses  and  some  wagons  but  they  do  not  make 
me  a living  and  I am  living  by  my  debts. 

I can  remember  much  Indian  trouble,  some  that  my 
father  and  grandfather  told  me  and  some  that  I had  myself. 

I was  a small  boy  at  the  time  of  the  Camp  Grant  mas- 
sacre but  I can  remember  some  things  about  it  and  some 
things  my  father  told  me.  He  was  one  of  the  party.  They 
met  near  Cabadilla  ranch  and  went  through  the  pass.  There 
were  many  Indians  and  not  quite  so  many  Mexicans  and 
Americans,  pretty  nearly  as  many  Americans  as  Mexicans. 
Among  the  Americans  were  Jimmy  Lee,  Sam  Hughes,  Chas. 
Shibell,  Jim  Douglas  (Mrs.  Tilly  Sutherland’s  father),  Bill 
Oury,  and  lots  of  others. 

On  their  way  back  they  met  an  Arivaipa  Apache  driving 
off  a fine  buckskin  race  horse  which  belonged  to  a man  in 
Tucson.  The  horse  was  being  ridden  by  a big  squaw  and  a 
little  girl.  They  shot  the  squaw  and  one  of  the  men  was 
leading  the  girl  off  by  the  hand,  for  he  was  going  to  keep 
her,  when  Placido  Soza  up  with  his  gun  and  shot  her.  1 hey 
also  had  a yoke  of  oxen  and  this  proved  that  it  was  the  Ari- 
vaipa Indians  who  were  doing  the  stealing  and  killing. 

Indians  were  often  seen  around  my  grandfather’s  ranch 
— the  one  on  this  side  of  the  river  just  east  of  Cat  Mountain 
where  the  Indian  school  now  stands.  There  were  several 
ranches  right  there  together;  Mrs.  Guadalupe  Pacheco’s, 
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Mrs.  Wm.  Duty's,  Ramon 

"*?  lUI'5S"  the  Northeast  corner  of  his  land. 

the  flat  dirt  roo  to  e w;th  smaller  branches 

holes  in  the  wall  and  a lad^  p j placed  against 

i oh”?b“S  o°‘ 
brush  piled  between  upnght  P“«;h^“"he  clttle  would 
the  outside  was  a ditch  P » down.  Au  0f  this  was 
not  jump  it  should  the  fen  Indians  to  get  the 

to  make  jt  as  hard  ^ Possible  for  h I d ^ 

“"J^Sir’Thfc"!  generally  hept  in  the 

corrals  all  the  time.  , ei^ht  years  old,  that 

1 T“ten°“  7m  \ r o“  o^/grandfaiheds 

must  have  been  in  15/  , rlinnino-  in  to  say  that  the 

h£  32Z&  * r “^et'f  tS 

w”h"  “no/.he 

3s  £bzt:h^t 

ers  gathered  as  many  men  tog  - . fear 

after  them.  Men  m those ^.pdd  no^kno^  _ ^ 

was.  They  went  after  th  todiv  They  overtook 

d^ir^We’  Sey  fake  their  dead  and ™t! \ 
them.  I remember  that  one  time  place 

m Mdn" ‘sJK  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets. 
“'o“”in'r::‘.o;  ^ 

KnS  :;”tirsaes^?"i “ 
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through  Puerto  del  Amol  fAmole  Pass)  in  the  Tucson 
Mountains,  cross  to  the  north  point  of  the  Santa  Catalinas, 
and  make  their  way  to  the  reservation  by  way  of  Canyon 
del  Oro.  I do  not  know  whether  they  were  Arivaipa  or  San 
Carlos  Apaches.  A large  party  of  Mexicans,  I do  not  know 
how  many,  but  my  father  was  one  of  them,  went  out  to  the 
Puerto  del  Amol  and  waited  for  the  Indians.  When  they 
appeared  both  sides  began  to  shoot.  The  Mexicans  got  most 
of  the  horses  and  cattle,  but  whether  they  got  any  Indians 
or  not  they  never  knew. 

I never  was  in  but  one  Indian  fight  and  I guess  I would 
not  have  been  in  that  if  I had  had  any  idea  that  we  would 
ever  catch  up  with  the  Indians.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1 886.  The  Indians  were  very  bad  all  over  the  country  and 
had  been  raiding  in  Mexico.  Word  was  brought  in  early 
one  morning  that  Indians  had  raided  my  father’s  ranch 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Tucson,  in  the  Pantano  Wash,  and  car- 
ried off  the  seven-year-old  son  of  Juan  Gastelo,  the  man  in 
charge,  and  stoned  the  mother  but  did  not  kill  her.  M.  G. 
Samaniego  and  R.  N.  Leatherwood  got  together  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  including  myself  and  we  rushed  to  the  ranch. 
We  rode  fast  and  reached  there  about  noon.  We  started 
out  on  the  trail  immediately  and  after  going  some  distance 
found  a beef  that  the  Indians  had  killed,  with  the  blood 
still  warm.  Halfway  between  the  Tellez  ranch  and  Mar- 
tinez, ten  miles  from  the  ranch,  at  about  4 o’clock  we  ran 
across  the  Indians  and  surprised  them  eating  supper.  Most 
of  them  were  down  in  a low  place  but  some  were  up  on 
higher  ground  with  two  bunches  of  horses  each  with  a bell 
mare.  Four  of  us,  Jesus  Padres,  Pedro  Aguirre,  a soldier, 
and  myself  started  after  the  Indians  with  the  horses.  We 
saw  the  boy  on  a big  buckskin  horse  up  on  a knoll  to  our 
right  and  called  to  him.  He  was  all  alone  and  without  any 
shirt  on.  The  Indians  had  taken  it.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  frightened  but  came  over  to  us.  We  fired  several 
shots  at  the  Indians  and  they  left  the  horses  and  dropped 
down  behind  the  rocks  as  if  killed.  We  wanted  to  go  up 
and  get  the  horses  but  Mr.  Samaniego  said  no,  that  the 
Indians  might  be  fooling  us.  Meanwhile  the  other  men 
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h-id  driven  the  rest  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  low  place  onto 
the  hills  and  they  had  disappeared  among  the  rocks.  W e 
do  not  know  whether  we  killed  any  or  not  as  they  scattered 

and  hid  in  the  brush. 

Bv  that  time  it  was  quite  late  so  we  went  on  to  the  i lar 
ti'nez  ranch  and  camped.  In  the  night  a lot  of  other  men 
joined  us.  Next  morning  we  got  up  very  early,  a long  ume 
before  daylight,  and  went  on  toward  Cedidello  Pass  as  we 
knew  that  was  where  the  Indians  would  go  through  lO  the 
San  Pedro  We  surprised  them  again  at  Morosco  s ranch. 
They  had  left  their  horses  on  a hill  to  the  south  and  were 
just  crawling  down  on  foot  to  raid  the  ranch.  en  we 
began  to  fire  at  them  they  ran  back  to  their  horses.  Some 
stayed  in  the  rocks  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  shot  at  us 
while  the  others  got  away.  We  must  have  kept  up  the 
shooting  for  half  an  hour  and  then  the  Indians  ran.  1 hey 
seemed  very  careful  of  their  ammunition.  I do  not  think 
they  had  much.  Some  of  the  men  followed  them  into  the 
San  Pedro  and  as  far  as  Tres  Alamos  so  as  to  warn  and 
help  protect  the  ranchers  but  most  of  us  went  back  to 

We  found  out  later  that  they  were  a band  of  Apaches  who 
had  been  raiding  in  Mexico  and  were  run  out  by  Lieut. 
Lawton.  The  soldiers  had  tracked  them  as  far  as  the  Kin- 

C°After  that  Mr.  Samaniego  and  Mr.  Leatherwood  formed 
a company  of  volunteers,  both  Mexicans  and  Americans, 
whom  the  government  provisioned  and  sent  out  to  fight.  . 

When  the  Confederates  left  Tucson  in  1862  they  took 
all  the  ammunition,  provisions,  money,  etc.  they  could  get 
hold  of,  with  them.  But  the  things  were  heavy  and  they 
had  to  move  fast  so  they  stopped  at  Camp  Saqua,  about  1- 
miles  out  on  the  New  Mexico  road  and  buried  everything 
so  the  federals  could  not  get  it.  Many  people  think  they 
buried  much  treasure  there  because  often  on  rainy  nights 
they  can  see  flames  rising  from  the  spot. 
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MRS.  JOSEPHINE  ALVAREZ, 

5 5;  d Tucson  Oct.  2 1 ; Papago 
Indian,  social  worker  among  her 
people;  bur  San  Xavier. 

MARIANA  MARQUEZ  AN- 
DRADE, 89;  d Tempe  Nov.  20; 
b Sonora,  Mex.;  to  Tubac  1861; 
great  granddaughter  Augustino 
Marquez,  sculptor  of  frieze  at  San 
Xavier;  bur  Tempe. 

JAMES  ASHBURN,  77;  d 
Tucson  Sept.  10;  b Auglaize  Co., 
Ohio;  to  Ariz.  over  50  years  ago; 
rancher  Santa  Cruz  Co.;  bur  Tuc- 
son. 

JAMES  W.  BAKER,  78;  d 
Douglas  Dec.  1 ; to  Ft.  Bowie 
1882;  soldier,  railroader;  bur 
Douglas. 

NATHAN  BARTH,  82;  d Los 
Angeles  Sept.  4;  b Germany;  to 
Apache  Co.  about  1 885  ; freighter, 
Indian  fighter,  peace  officer;  bur 
Los  Angeles. 

JAMES  C.  BARTLETT,  74; 
d Tucson  Nov.  26;  Indian  fighter; 
to  Ariz.  1 885  ; bur  Tucson. 

MRS.  MARY  EMMA  BEN- 
SON, 68;  d Claypool  Nov.  16; 
b L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  to  Ft.  Bowie  1888; 
prominent  O.  E.  S.,  Pythian  Sis- 
ters; bur  Globe. 

J.  HARRY  BROWN,  62;  d 
Payson  Oct.  28;  cattleman  and 
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merchant;  to  Prescott  1885  ; bur 
Payson. 

JOHN  BURRIS,  83;  d Pres- 
cott Oct.  29;  b Missouri  1851; 
peace  officer  Ariz.  and  N.  M., 
miner;  to  Tombstone,  1882;  bur 
Prescott. 

MRS.  ELLA  JOHNSTON 
BURNS,  79;  b Elm  Grove,  Wis.; 
widow  M.  G.  (Mike)  Bums,  pio- 
neer mining  man  and  legislator; 
to  Prescott  1895;  bur  Prescott. 

LAMBERT  BUTZ,  78;  d 
Burbank,  Calif.,  Sept.  30;  b 
Germany;  to  Prescott  1893;  bur 
Burbank. 

MRS.  CLEMENCY  CAM- 
PINI,  82;  d Tucson  Nov.  24;  b 
Switzerland;  to  Cochise  Co.  1875 
where  she  and  husband  (deceased) 
ranched  25  years;  bur  Tucson. 

HENRY  CLEBURNE  CAV- 
NESS,  60;  d Phoenix  Nov.  9;  b 
Texas;  to  Salt  River  Valley  1894; 
cattleman;  bur  Phoenix. 

JOAQUIN  CONTRERAS, 
over  100;  d Phoenix  Nov.  26;^b 
Sonora,  Mex.;  to  Ariz.  1855  ; 
farmer  and  cattleman;  bur  Phoe- 
nix. 

BUSHROD  FALBY  CRAW- 
FORD, 84;  d Globe  Sept.  26;  b 
Shelbyville,  Mo.;  to  Ariz.  1875  ; 
cattle  and  real  estate;  bur  Globe. 

JACOB  DAY,  85;  d Globe 
Sept.  18;  b Pinal  Mountains, 
Ariz.;  Apache  Indian,  government 
scout  against  Geronimo  and  others; 
bur  Globe. 

DR.  JAMES  ALONZO 
DINES,  90;  d Prescott  Nov.  7;  b 
Missouri;  to  northern  Arizona 
1883;  physician,  president  Arizona 
State  Pharmacy  Board,  mayor  of 
Tempo;  bur  Tempe. 
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MOSK  DRACHMAN,  64;  d 
Tucson  Oct.  2;  b San  Francisco; 
parents  residents  of  Arizona  from 
1863;  cattle,  mining,  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  banker,  city  council- 
man, state  senator,  university  board 
„f  regents,  3 2d  degree  Mason; 
civic  worker;  bur  Tucson. 

THOMAS  STERLING 
DREW,  54;  d Florence  Oct.  18; 
b Arkansas;  to  Ariz.  1892;  cattle 
raiser  Pinal  Co.;  bur  Florence^ 
MRS.  JENNIE  B.  ELLIOTT, 

75;  d Bisbee  Oct.  11;  b Utah;  to 
Ariz.  1893;  governess  in  family 
u.  S.  Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  O.  E.  a.; 

bur  Bisbee.  , 

STERLING  ELLIS,  53;  cl 
Prescott  Oct.  1;  b Prescott;  cattle- 
man;  bur  Prescott. 

MRS.  MARY  01  FILLIP!;  d 
Jerome  Nov.  17;  b Italt , to  Jcr 
ome  1894;  bur  Jerome. 

CHARLES  E.  FINCH,  76;  d 
Safford  Nov.  22;  b California;  to 
Florence  1871;  farmer  and  dairy- 
man Sulphur  Springs  Valley;  bur 

Tempe.  . , 

CHARLES  FREEMAN,  81;  d 
Los  Angeles  Nov.  4;  b England; 
to  Ariz.  as  young  man;  contractor 
Globc-Miami  district;  bur  Los 

Angeles.  . 

ROBERT  FRIEDEL,  81;  d 
Phoenix  Nov.  9;  b Kentucky;  to 
Phoenix  1886;  builder  and  con- 
tractor;  bur  Phoenix. 

JOHN  M.  GARDINER,  71;  d 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Sept.  4;  b Eng- 
land; to  Ariz.  about  1885;  public 
utilities,  built  first  city  ^ater 
works  at  Phoenix;  bur  Los  Angeles. 

CHARLES  H.  HAINES,  7/; 
d Prescott  Sept.  12;  b New  York 
State;  to  Ash  Creek,  near  Mayer 
1881;  bur  Prescott. 


Z.  A.  (UNCLE  JACK)  HAR- 
RIS, 83;  d Phoenix  Oct.  14;  b 
Indiana;  to  Ariz.  1891;  operated 
hotels  Tempe,  Cashion,  Hayden 

Junction,  Tolleson,  Maricopa 

Junction;  bur  Phoenix. 

dr.  FENN  J.  HART,  76;  d 

Phoenix  Nov.  9;'  b Sherborne,  Vt.; 
to  Ariz.  4s  U.  S.  physician  at  San 
Xavier,  1884;  first  mayor  Tempe; 
bur  Phoenix. 

MRS.  LOTTIE  HARTS- 
FIF.LD,  90;  d Prescott  Oct.  26; 
b Missouri;  to  Ariz.  1884;  seam- 
stress, nurse,  pioneer  mother;  bur 
Prescott. 

MRS.  EVERGREEN  TAYLOR 
HAYNIE,  74;  d Pima  Sept.  18; 
b Alabama;  to  Ariz.  1883;  pioneer 
mother  of  12  children;  bur  Pima. 

MRS.  MARY  HOROV1TZ, 
74-;  d Prescott  Sept.  9;  b Eng- 
land; to  Williams  1894;  bur  Pres- 
cott.  _ XT 

MRS.  ANNIE  F..  NOON 
JENKINS,  63;  d Escondido, 
Calif.;  b Telegraph  City,  Calif., 
to  Santa  Cruz  Co.  about  1880, 
married  Alonzo  E.  Noon,  we 
Inown  cattleman  Coronado,  Ariz., 
1889;  bur  Escondido. 

DR.  HARRY  J.  JF.SSOP,  73; 

d Phoenix  Oct.  12;  b England; 
to  Phoenix  1889;  dentist;  bur 

Phoenix.  , 

MARION  C.  JONES,  '4;  d 
Prescott  Oct.  8 ; b Ft.  Worth,  Tex. , 
to  Ariz.  1889;  Gila  Co.  cattleman; 
bur  Globe. 

MRS.  IDA  JONES,  90;  d Pres- 
cott Oct.  12;  b Arkansas;  to  vicin- 
ity Clifton,  1889;  bur  Prescott. 

’ PF.TF.R  JUSYONG,  81;  d 

Prescott  Nov.  25  ; b Denmark;  to 
Aoache  Co.  1 882 ; shoemaker.  Hoi- 
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brook,  Winslow,  Cottonwood;  bur 
Jerome. 

GEORGE  F.  KITT,  66;  d 
Tucson  No v.  28;  b England;  to 
Tucson  1881;  purchasing  agent 
Tucson  schools,  wife  sec’v  Pioneers 
Historical  Society;  bur  Tucson. 

CHARLES  H.  KROEGER,  69; 
d Germany  Sept.  19;  b Germany; 
to  Gila  Bend  1 885  ; former  owner 
El  Presidio  Hotel,  Tucson;  bur 
Tucson. 

THOMAS  J.  LAIRD,  75;  d 
Whipple  Sept.  14;  b Wisconsin;  to 
Ariz.  about  1 885  ; miner  and  pros- 
pector, Rough  Rider;  bur  Prescott. 

ADELBERT  LEWIS,  73;  d 
Tombstone  Oct.-  12;  to  Ariz. 
1870;  Cochise  Co.  rancher,  min- 
ing man,  Span.-  Amer.  War  veter- 
an; bur  St.  David. 

WILLIAM  MADISON 
(MATT)  LYNCH,  87;  d Pres- 
cott Nov.  8;  b Missouri;  to  Yava- 
pai Co.  1874;  cattleman;  bur 
Simmons. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  CLARK 
McBRIDE,  89;  d Pima  Oct.  1; 
to  Pima  1881;  mother  of  12 
children;  bur  Pima. 

WILLIAM  T.  M ARABLE,  66; 
d Norwalk,  Calif.,  Nov  17;  b 
North  Carolina;  to  Yuma  Co. 
1895  ; bur  Inglewood,  Calif. 

BENJAMIN  MAURER,  68; 
d Safford  Nov.  14;  to  Graham  Co. 
about  1886;  president  Montezuma 
Canal  Co.,  Mason,  civic  leader; 
bur  Safford. 

WALTER  C.  MILLER,  64;  d 
Los  Angeles,  Oct.  31;  b Califor- 
nia; to  Jerome  1889;  president, 
T.  F.  Miller  Mercantile  Co., 
Jerome,  Constable  Ice  and  Fuel 
Co.,  Phoenix;  Elk,  Mason;  bur  Los 
Angeles. 


JOHN  MULLIGAN,  81;  d 
Los  Angeles,  Nov.  12;  b Boston; 
to  Kingman  1878;  mining,  con- 
tracting, Elk;  bur  Kingman. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT  NOR- 
VI EL,  74;  d Phoenix  Nov.  5;  b 
Ohio;  to  Prescott  1898;  lawyer, 
superior  court  judge  Yavapai  Co., 
court  reporter,  member  state  board 
cf  directors  of  public  institutions, 
water  commissioner,  legislator,  Re- 
publican, Mason;  bur  Phoenix. 

JAMES  OLMSTEAD,  77;  d 
Prescott  Sept.  6;  b Kentucky;  to 
Globe  1895;  bur  Prescott. 

CLARENCE  E.  OWENS,  70; 
d Snowflake  Sept.  5;  b Fillmore, 
Utah;  to  Nutrioso  1876;  Navajo 
Co.  supervisor,  prominent  in  L.  D. 
S.  church  work;  bur  Snowflake. 

KNIGHT  PARKER,  77;  d 
Globe  Oct.  25;  b Kentucky;  to 
Phoenix  1876,  later  to  Globe; 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  wheel- 
wright; bur  Globe. 

GEORGE  S.  PATTON,  74; 
d Phoenix  Nov.  16;  b Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  to  Williams  1896; 
lumberer,  deputy  sheriff  Coconino 
Co.;  bur  Williams. 

JOHN  MARTIN  PAWLEY, 
78;  d Phoenix  Nov.  12;  b Ken- 
tucky; to  Blue  Mts.,  northern  Ariz. 
1888;  mining;  bur  Phoenix. 

MRS.  SARAH  M.  PERRY,  75; 
d Los  Angeles  Sept.  20;  b San 
Rafael,  Calif.;  to  Ariz.  over  50 
years  ago;  charity  worker,  widow 
of  W.  I.  Perry,  pioneer  Arizona 
cattle  raiser,  mining  man;  bur 
Tucson. 

CHARLES  RILA  PLUM  B, 
about  80;  d Bisbee,  Nov.  7;  b 
Pontown,  Utah;  to  Little  Colorado 
area  1875  ; farmer,  freighter, 
blacksmith;  bur  St.  David. 
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MISS  VERONICA  POWERS; 

3 Tocson  Sept.  16;  b California; 
to  Tucson  1880;  school  teacher 
Ariz.  schools  41  years,  31  in  Tuc- 
son; bur  Tucson. 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  PRICE, 
63;  d Prescott  Sept.  19;  b Arkans- 
as; to  Yavapai  Co.  1876;  mining; 
bur  Prescott. 

MRS.  IDA  E.  RANDOLPH, 
65;  d San  Diego  Sept.  21;  to 
Phoenix  1893;  manager  Capitol 
Hotel,  Phoenix;  bur  Phoenix. 

SIRKLE  CROESUS  ROGERS, 
75;  d Prescott  Sept.  8;  b Evans- 
ville, Ind.;  to  Yavapai  Co.  1867; 
farmer  near  Cottonwood;  bur 
Prescott. 

JOHN  SHERMA  N SES- 
SIONS, 70;  d Cherry  Sept.  21;  b 
Waynesville,  111.;  to  Camp  Verde 
about  1870;  early-day  freighter, 
cattle  raiser,  miner,  postmaster, 
and  mail-stage  operator;  bur  Pres- 
cott. 

JAMES  M.  SHAW,  75;  d 
Prescott  Oct.  15;  b Griffin, 
Georgia;  to  Ariz.  1886;  mining, 
Mohave  Co.  deputy  sheriff;  bur 
Kingman. 

GEORGE  SHURTZ,  75;  d 
Central  Sept.  26;  b Utah;  to 
Graham  Co.  1883;  farmer;  bur 
Central. 

SAMUEL  SINCOCK,  76;  d 
Prescott  Oct.  15;  b Cornwall,  Eng- 


land; to  Pinal  Co.  1878;  bur 
Prescott. 

MRS.  HELENE  SMITH,  80; 
d Patagonia  Nov.  23;  b Germany; 
to  Tucson  1880,  moved  to  Crit- 
tenden 1882,  since  at  Patagonia. 

BEN  STILLMAN,  54;  d Tuc- 
son Oct.  17;  b Bisbee;  first  white 
child  born  in  Bisbee;  World  War 
Veteran;  bur  Tucson. 

MRS  KATE  THURMAN,  74; 
d Phoenix  Oct.  15;  b Toronto, 
Can.;  to  Tombstone  1883;  bur 
Phoenix. 

MRS.  LAURA  JANE  BOH  ME 
TOMERLIN,  76;  d Miami  Oct. 
18;  b Waco,  Tex.;  to  Globe- 
Miami  district  1889;  bur  Miami. 

JOHN  WILSON,  97;  d Globe 
Nov.  10;  b St.  Charles,  Can.;  to 
Ariz.  1895  ; cattleman;  bur  Globe. 

SANTIAGO  WARD,  75;  d 
Tucson  Oct.  9;  b Santa  Cruz,  now 
Sonoita,  Ariz.;  one  of  founders  of 
Alianza  Hispano-Americana,  veter- 
an of  several  Indian  campaigns; 
bur  Tucson. 

IKE  F.  WHEELER,  69;  d 
Prescott  Nov.  26;  b Illinois;  to 
Flagstaff  1887;  stage  driver,  peace 
officer  Coconino  Co.,  dairyman, 
Mohave  Co.;  bur  Prescott. 

MRS.  ELLEN  OAKLEY  WIL- 
LIS, about  65;  d Snowflake  Nov. 
23;  b Utah;  to  Snowflake  when  6 
rears  old;  bur  Snowflake. 


Book  Reviews 

After  Coronado.  Spanish  Ex- 
ploration Northeast  of  New 
Mexico,  1696-1727.  Docu- 
ments from  the  archives  of 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico- 
Translated  and  edited  by  Alfred 
Barnabv  Thomas.  With  a his- 
torical introduction.  Norman, 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1935.  xiv-j-306  pp. 

Even  our  high-school  and  grade- 
school  texts  tell  of  Coronado’s  ex- 
peditions, but  After  Coronado  fills 
a great  and  yawning  gap  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Southwest,  in  which 
only  here  and  there  periods  of 
Spanish  exploration  and  occupa- 
tion have  been  studied  and  writ- 
ten. Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  explorations  north  and  east 
from  New  Mexico  from  the  time 
of  New  Mexico’s  founding  to  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  period  in 
1821.  Three  years  ago  Professor 
Thomas  published  his  Forgotten 
Frontiers  (Norman,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1932),  edited 
documents  on  the  little-known 
career  of  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza 
as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  17/7- 
1787.  Now  he  gives  us  valuable, 
hitherto  unpublished  documents 


on  an  earlier  period,  coupling 
them  with  a valuable  historical  in- 
troduction. 

Very  briefly  Professor  Thomas 
surveys  the  history  of  Spanish  ex- 
plorations and  occupation  in  the 
Southwest  from  Coronado’s  time 
to  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680  and 
the  reconquest  of  New  Mexico  in 
1696.  Then,  in  more  detail,  he 
takes  from  the  documents  the  story 
of  the  intrepid  Spanish  pioneers 
who  preceded  Pike  and  other 
Anglo-Americans  by  a century  and 
more  in  the  penetration  of  the 
present-day  states  of  Colorado, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  The 
rivalry  of  Spain  and  France  in  that 
area  is  portrayed;  the  whole  period 
is  brought  into  the  picture  as  parr 

of  the  “defensive  aggression” 

which  characterized  Spain’s  later 
expansion  policy  in  the  New 
World.  Complementing  and  for- 
tifying this  introduction  is  a large 
and  valuable  collection  of  “Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  northeastern 
frontier  of  New  Mexico,  1696- 
1727.”  These — diaries,  official 

correspondence,  and  the  like  taken 
from  the  archives  of  Spain. 
Mexico,  and  New  Mexico — and 
an  excellent  bibliography  embrace 
some  three  fourths  of  the  whole- 
volume.  The  prospective  reader 

should  not,  however,  allow  himself 
to  be  turned  away  by  the  docu- 
mentary nature  of  the  entire  work, 
for  the  whole  of  it,  introduction 
and  documents,  is  well  presented, 
well  written,  well  translated,  and 
thoroughly  readable.  Not  only  b 
the  book  of  definite  and  positive 
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ralue  to  the  student  of  history,  but 
it  should  appeal  also  to  the  casua 
reader  of  southwestern  history. 

Lewis  W.  Bealer. 

Wranglin'  The  Pasi-.  Remini- 
scences of  Frank  M.  King.  Pri- 
vately published  by  Haynes 
Corporation,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  King  lived  through  that 
period  of  the  West’s  development 
which  the  public  has  found  ro- 
mantic and  endowed  with  all  Ae 
drama  of  its  personal  desires  for 
adventure.  He  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities as  a cowboy  in  Texas,  *.ew 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  not  only  to 
live  precariously  but  to  share 
vicariously  the  dramas  of  other 
men’s  lives. 

Looking  back  over  the  past,  the 
author  writes  of  those  by-gone  days 
of  youth  and  uncertainty,  and  a 
new  country  being  molded  into 


the  uncomfortable  clothes  and 
tight  fitting  shoes  of  civilization. 
The  book  is  packed  with  events 
calculated  to  entertain  and  inform, 
but  at  times  becomes  overemphatic 
with  the  author’s  insistence  that 
his  version- — and  his  only  _ls  * 
correct  historic  one.  He  reiterates 
tales  of  lawless  gunmen,  sometimes 
adding  new  material  from  his  per- 
sonal experiences  with  them. 

Rambling,  at  times  so  discursive 
one  has  difficulty  following  him, 
the  author  moves  among  the  shades 
'of  the  past  feeling  sentimental  at- 
tachment for  the  vigorous  days  left 
behind.  With  no  pretense  of  lit- 
erary flourish  or  fine  writing  Mr. 
King  sets  forth  his  life  and  expe- 
' riences  much  as  if,  sitting  on  one 
heel  beside  a campfire  after  a day 
of  riding  the  range,  he  were  talk- 
ing to  a group  of  fellow  punchers. 

Bernice  Cosulich. 


Hazel  Emery  Mills  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  who  wrote  her- master’s  thesis  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  on  the  subject  of  Jacobo 
Sedelmayr  and  is  now  working  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  toward  her  doctorate. 

Waldo  E.  Waltz  is  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  is  now 
on  leave  of  absence  working  for  his  doctorate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Professor  W altz  was  at  one  time  on  the 
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PAPAGUERIA, 

THE  DOMAIN  OF  THE  PAPAGOS 
By  Father  Bonaventure  Oblasser,  O.F.M. 

We  have  .f.=»  b«n  -old  oHhe  nrf 

our  good  senator,  t e are  & natured,  peaceable 

» N-  **•  f“ 

Mexico,  1912.  He  States  could  be  induced  to  live  in  pueblos 

The  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  missionary.  In 

or  villages  which  -Vtr'l^  s^Kndscans  the  Papagos  are  still 
spite  of  the  effort?  of  the  J * j nomadic  in  habit,  resorting  m 

living  in  their  ranchenas  as  of  , mQre  lenti£ul  and  where  their 
the  winter  to  the  Sierras,  find  good  grazing  ground.  In  the  sum- 

cattle,  horses,  mules,  an  on  C>^  pjevs  t0  devote  themselves  to  agn- 

&HSKS £&  **  "d  - *•  *—  *”  h"  » '"‘y 

"aTfumhol.r ; 

isssir  :r  - * «.  - 

’wTiSSw*  f « i tzz&sz 

but  part  of  a year  m the  Papago  Snce  hisstate- 

S SX  Ssfot" 

.n«.  hT«S  »t“  ry  careful  about  the  «t«e- 

one^f  ^ hese  tillages  had  attached  to  it ^Hat . we  might 

emergency  villages  emb, 1 ^r  “ Walities  for 
cactus  groves  mesquite  forests  a P ’ was  built 

ff£2 construction  « found 
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in  the  emergency  villages.  The  Papago  villages  consisted 
of  permanent  houses,  which  were  built  on  a uniform  plan. 
They  were  of  such  permanency  that  some  of  the.larger  coun- 
cil houses  are  still  extant,  as  at  Santa  Rosa,  Pisinemo,  and 
Anegam.  The  custom  of  destroying  houses  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  accounts  for  the  lack  of  more  examples.  In  Span- 
ish literature,  the  villages  of  the  Papagos  are  at  times  styled 
pueblos,  but  more  frequently  they  are  referred  to  as  ranche- 
rias.  The  word  rancheria  implies  a house  construction  notably 
less  perfect  than  that  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
correct  to  make  an  essential  distinction,  between  the  words 
pueblo,  village,  and  rancheria. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  the  Papago  villages, 
excluding  San  Xavier  del  Bac  near  Tucson,  were:  Kwahate, 
Anegam,  Santa  Rosa,  Kaka,  Mesquite,  Komali,  Tecolote, 
Kupk,  Gueva,  and  Perigua.  Just  over  the  Mexican  boundary 
there  were  Sonoyta  and  Quitovac.  To  complete  our  list  we 
must  mention  a group  of  nomadic  Papagos  who  lived  in  the 
badlands  of  Arizona,  the  stretch  of  desert  west  of  the  Papago 
Reservation  and  south  of  the  Gila  River  and  extending  to  the 
Gulf.  These  are  the  “Sand  Papagos,”  called  Arenenos  by 
the  Spaniards. 

Owing  to  changes  of  conditions  since  1852,  many  emer- 
gency villages  have  become  permanent.  This  accounts  for 
the  sixty-two  inhabited  villages  aggregating  1,013  houses 
with  a total  population  of  5,560  persons  recorded  by  Mr. 
Clotts.  But  these  new  villages  still  form  one  unit  with  the 
parent  village,  holding  their  grazing  and  certain  other  lands 
in  common. 

The  eleven  American  Papago  villages  mentioned  above 
as  forming  the  parent  rancherias  of  the  reservation  still  form 
with  their  offspring  villages  that  many  districts.  A he  bound- 
aries between  their  lands  are  well  defined,  as  they  have  been 
for  ages  past.  The  statement  then  that  grazing  lands 
throughout  the  Papaguerfa  seem  to  have  been  common  to  the 
entire  tribe  regardless  of  village  affiliations  is  not  correct. 

Furthermore,  every  part  of  the  Papago  country  is  the  part 
of  some  village  community.  The  present  arbitrary'  reserva- 
tion does  not  include  all  the  land  continually  occupied  by  the 
Papagos  since  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 
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PAPAGVER-IA 

With  these  remarks  of  a few  of 

bS  through  the  pages  of  history. 

K liER  DEE  BAC — INHABITED  MOKE  THAN  TWO 
SAN  XA\  IER  ■ CENTURIES 

Let  »,  turn  back  to  CM  ^ “tonTom- 

■ irsyr* Cis 

His  impressions  wer  P He  tells  us: 

Magazine,  Decembe  , • ^ our  journey  with  an  escort  of 

On  the  19th  of  January  we  set  f - J Volunteers,  under  com- 

thS  -en,  belonging  to  Company  G^Cahfor  ^ ^ came  to 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Arnold.  . • • ...  A village  of  Papago  In 

Xe  fine  old  mission  of  S“  ^h  /hundred  souls,  partially  surrounds  * 

have  been  'a  peaceable,  W gmunds  in  the  vicinity, 

they  lived  two  centuries  ag°>  * j t:ve  by  a system  of  irrigatio  . 
which  they  make  wonderfu  y Pr°  f he  pjm0s,  and  speak  the  same 

The  Papagos  ...  are  orginall)  a branen  chiefs  and  braves  were 

language.  ...  On  "“dtert,  ^ and  toysofthetnbe 

away  gathering  pa «y*  m the  de  ^ ^ WQ  hundred  Apaches 

kept  at  bay,  and  finally  beat  ott, 

who  made  a descent  upon  the  uUag  • WiUiam  H.  Emory, 

In  1855  U.S.  Commoner,  Major  ^ foll „i„g 

called  at  San  XaVier\7?nhf  u:s  «Report  on  the  United  States 
SSi  Survey”  (describing  the  Gadsden 

pureh“!:  - in  * star  s&x? 

ley  settlement,  containing  a u..  f ab0ut  seventy  families.  - • 

Tucson  there  is  \Sett  XTmalTse  t m\nt  at  San  Xavier  of  semi-c.v.hzed 
South  of  Tucson  there  is  a small 

Indians,  called  Papagoes.  ,9  in  describing 

Inthe^P^o£thc^».P^19»‘ 
the  geology  of  the  country,  for  Us  superb  church  con- 

;U"0Unding  " W UP0"  rUn' 

ning  water. 


lilllg  " w 

= J.  Ross  Browne,  The  Afache  Country,  p.  139. 
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Coming  to  1826,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  an  old 
register,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Bishop  of  Tucson:  Under 
date  of  November  16,  1826,  Fr.  Rafael  Diaz  attests  to  the 
marriage  of  “Tomas  Barrios  de  la  ran  chert  a de  Santa  Ana 
a ?re?ado  a este  fueblo  con  Maria  Candelaria  Trinidad  ” The 
pueblo  referred  to  is  San  Xavier,  since  the  writer  signs  his 
name  as  that  of  its  missioner. 

An  inventory,  dated  1768,  from  the  archives  of  Queretaro 
College  bears  the  signature  of  the  chief  of  the  pueblo  oi  San 
Xavier,  thus  showing  that  the  old  town  was  in  existence  at 

that  time. 

Under  date  of  January  3,  1754,  the  church  register  of  the 
old  Guevavi  Mission  contains  the  following  entry  signer  by 
Frco.  Pauer:  “ . . . visite  el  Pueblo  de  San  Xavier  y bautize. 
Thereupon  follows  a long  list  of  Indians  baptized,  including 
the  child  of  Chief  Havanimo,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  re- 
bellion of  November, . 1751.  Under  date  of  July  17  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Chief  of  San  Xavier. 

Bolton’s  translation  of  Padre  Kino’s  Favores  Celestiales 
brings  us  back  to  April  26,  1700. 

Having  arrived  at  this  great  rancheria  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  ...  we 
killed  six  beeves  of  the  three  hundred  which  they  were  tending  for  me 
here  They  had  also  a good  field  of  wheat  which  was  beginning  to 

head,  and  during  the  following  days  they  planted  for  the  church  a large 
field  of  maize,  which  they  had  previously  cleared.0 

In  the  same  work  Dr.  Bolton  tells  us  of  the  first  visit  of  a 
white  man  to  this  village  on  August  23,  1692.  Padre  Kino 
writes: 

l went  in  to  the  Sobaipuris  of  the  north 1 found  the  natives  very 

affable  and  friendly,  and  particularly  so  in  the  principal  rancheria  of  ban 
Xavier  del  Bac,  which  contains  more  than  eight  hundred  souls. 

The  earlier  records  call  the  Pima  Indians  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
and  the  San  Pedro  valleys  “Sobaipuris.” 

We  have  thus  traced  the  existence  of  San  Xavier  as  a vil- 
lage to  almost  a century  before  the  birth  of  our  own  republic. 

3 Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta , Vol. 

I,  p.  234. 

4 Ibid,,  p.  122. 
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komali  village 

The  pueblo  of  Cumaro  claims  the jalley was  located 
quivari  Mountains.  One  of  its  JfetPthe  Indians  here, 

at  the  foot  of  the  highest  peak.  pueblo  was 

So  did  Browne  and  Poston  ^ . P ^ ^ 

located  at  the  mountains  or  hdlscaUe^  ^ The 

dians,  but  marked  on  the  ™aP  ification  can  still  be  seen.  So 
remains  of  an  ancient : a 0 tone  enciosure  used  for  their 

“«  S C»m»™  is  by  re*o  F*. 

in  his  diary: 

1781,  Wednesday,  October  3 _ . . and,  continuing  our  march 

grassed  ^ 

the  horses.  Distance  from  Pitic,  ieato  . . 

The  village  remained^n«ntratoi^at^his^locatmn^^_^ 

the  following  century.  cu;Ves.  It  would  not  Join  in 

of  it  in  the  Sacaton  agen  y eC0l0te  Pueblo  against  the 

with  the  revolt  of  ,thfifP°!* Th e pueblo  had  fields  scattered 
Mexicans  in  the  early  fifties.  Jh*  p«Wo^n  from  Utde 

over  the  full  length  of  the  ‘ q the  modern  San 

Tucson  Hill dowr i to 'C^^cXdbccn  overcome  by 
Miguel.  After  the  Apache  m commenced  to  live 

thegAmerican  government  of  Little  Tuc- 

permanently  at  their  fie  > Corner  came  into  existence  as 

TECOLOTE 

This  pueblo  is  not  mentioned  ■ ty  the  early  Spanish  explor^ 
ers,  but  when  this  count^  communitv.  Its  members 

aSuhTliSS  of  .he  -4,  being  ^e  W 


, 
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Their  territory  adjoins  that  of  Komali.  Together  with 
these  people  they  claimed  water  rights  at  the  foot  of  Babo- 
quivari  as  an  emergency  village  site.  Shortly  before  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Emory,  they  made  their  last  stand  against 
the  Mexicans ; they  were  defeated  and  dispersed. 

When  Emory  made  his  survey  he  noted  the  village  of 
Cobota.  This  was  a fortified  mountain  village  of  Tecolote, 
some  ten  miles  to  the  north.  The  old  men  still  relate  a stiff 
fight  with  Apache  marauders  at  this  place. 

Emory  gives  an  interesting  description  of  Papago  ran- 
cherias  in  this  vicinity.  He  says: 

They  are  generally  situated  some  distance  from  water,  as  there  seems 
to  be  a superstition  about  living  near  it;  the  women,  who  do  all  the  labor, 
have  to  bring  it  in  ollas,  or  earthen  vessels,  a long  way,  bearing  it  on  their 
heads.  They  are  compelled  to  keep  very  large  ones  filled,  which  are  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  capable  of  holding  a great  many  gallons.  This  tribe 
is  comparatively  well  off  in  worldly  goods;  they  plant  and  grow  corn  and 
wheat,  and  possess  cattle  and  many  fine  horses.  . . . From  the  suwarrow 
(i Cereus  Giganteum)  and  pitaya  they  make  an  excellent  preserve  by  simply 
boiling  the  fruit  -down  without  sugar,  and  also  a candy  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. . . . The  women  are  better  dressed  than  most  Indian  women ; they 
all  wear  skirts  of  manta  or  calico,  covering  the  body  from  the  hips  down. 
They  appear  to  be  a good,  quiet,  and  inoffensive  tribe.0 

The  report  contains  another  instructive  passage: 

The  line,  after  crossing  a desert  of  about  seventeen  miles,  strikes  a com- 
paratively low  and  narrow  sierra,  composed  chiefly  of  porphyry  and 
amygdaloid  rock.  This  sierra  presents  two  vertical  peaks,  rising  up  like  a 
pair  of  horns,  which  constitute  natural  monuments  for  the  line  as  it  falls 
between  them.  It  is  a northerly  continuation  of  the  Cordillera  Cobota, 
so  called  by  the  Papago  Indians  who  have  several  fixed  settlements  here. 
. . . The  Sierra  Arteza  and  Soni  lie,  respectively,  southeast  and  north- 
west; the  former  in  the  United  States,  the  latter  in  Mexico,  both  well 
known  and  famous  among  the  natives  as  being  remarkably  auriferous.  . . . 
The  Papagos  claim  this  region  and  from  the  time  they  first  learned  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  gold  to  the  present  day,  have  continued  to  prospect 
successfully.0 

Another  emergency  village  of  Tecolote  was  Pozo  Verde. 
Mr.  Browne  tells  about  his  visit  in  1 864. 


5 “Report  on  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,”  p.  123. 

6 Ibid. , p.  71. 
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Pozo  Verde,  or  Green  Wells,  was  our  next  encampment  after  leaving 
Zazabi.7 8  ...  We  arrived  at  the  Pozo  Verde  about  wo  P.  M.  . • • 

Round arv  Commission  spent  some  weeks  at  this  point  recruiting  e 

three  of  four,  who  descend  from  the  mountains  at  night  and  make  sudd 
raids  upon  the  Papago  cattle. 

Nine  years  previous  Emory  reported  about  this  village. 

Crowing  it  brings  vou  to  the  base  of  Sierra  del  Pozo  Verde,  on  which  is 

erected  Monument  XV A trail  leads  around  its  southern  extremity 

to  Apua  del  Pozo  Verde  (Green  Well)  lying  at  tne  root  of  the  .wste.., 
slopeg  a littie  east  of  south,  and  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  monu- 
ment' Permanent  water  is  found  here;  and,  although  a large  nurn  r 
animals  Toon  exhaust  it,  still  it  fills  up  in  a few  to  This  is^e  site  of 
an  old  rancheria  of  the  Papago  Indians.  . . . g 8 

chiefs,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Apaches  was  found  near  camp. 

Most  interesting,  too,  is  the  account  of  his  visit  to  this 
rancheria,  and  of  his  visit  to  the  near-by  famous  cave  of 
Mange,  the  soldier  companion  of  Padre  Kino. 

After  the  Apache  menace  had  ceased  the  Tecolote  people 
made  their  permanent  homes  in  their  fields.  T^lsfgVe^ 
to  the  villages  of  San  Miguel,  Vamun,  and  San  RafaeL  I he 
sites  at  Rocky  Point  and  Pozo  \erde  became  large  cat 
raising  centers.  A few  families  still  reside  at  Tecolote. 

7 Sasabe. 

8 J.  Ross  Browne,  op.  cit p.  278. 


A PROJECT  FOR  EXPLORATION  PRESENTED  BY 
JUAN  BAUTISTA  DE  ANZA 

By  Donald  Rowland 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  mission  district  of  Pimeria  Alta,  in  northern 
Sonora,  marked  the  limit  of  settlement  in  northwestern  New  Spain.  The 
region  beyond,  now  southern  Arizona,  because  of  desert  stretches  and  a 
rather  sparse  native  population  offered  no  great  attraction  to  anyone  other 
than  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  new 
missions  made  the  Spanish  government  chary  of  support  to  efforts  whose 
sole  return  would  be  the  conversion  of  a few  native  tribesmen.  In  spite  of 
this,  projects  were  presented  occasionally  which  looked  toward  an  advance 
of  the  Sonora  frontier.  In  most  cases  these  were  sponsored  by  the  Jesuits, 
but  some  were  presented  by  officials  friendly  to  the  order  who  likewise 
hoped  for  possible  fame  or  advancement  through  the  discovery  of  mines 
or  other  items  of  value  to  the  empire.1 

The  document  translated  below  covers  a proposal  made  by  Captain  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza,2  an  officer  at  the  time  in  command  of  the  royal  presidio 
of  Santa  Rosa  de  Corodeguachi,  or  Fronteras.  Shortly  before  the  date  on 
which  his  letter  was  written  a sensational  silver  strike  had  been  made,  and 
Anza  felt  that  this  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  in  his  district  might  prove 
to  be  a motive  powerful  enough  to  cause  the  governmental  authorities  to 
grant  the  necessary  permission  and  backing  for  an  expedition  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  beyond.  As  additional  arguments  he  made  reference  to  the 
stock  tales  of  fabulous  cities,  rich  lands,  and  the  fabled  Strait  of  Anian, 
all  of  which  had  influenced  for  two  centuries  the  exploration  of  North 
America. 

The  Anza  proposal  was  received  with  some  favor  by  the  higher  authori- 
ties, for  the  expedition  was  well  planned  and  would  not  be  exorbitant  in 
cost.  Captain  Anza  was  likewise  recognized  as  a capable  officer  with  much 
experience  to  his  credit  in  regard  to  conditions  in  the  region.  His  proposal 
was  not  translated  into  action  immediately,  however,  and  Indian  revolts 
which  broke  out  in  Sonora  shortly  afterward  shelved  it  indefinitely.  Anza 
himself  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Apaches  in  1739.  No  effective 
action  was  taken  in  regard  to  a military  expedition  beyond  the  Colorado 
until  thirty-five  vears  later,  wThen  his  own  son  led  a troop  of  soldiers  and 

1 For  standard  works  on  exploration  and  settlement  in  this  region,  see: 
Charles  E.  Chapman,  The  Founding  of  Spanish  California  (New  York, 
1916);  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  Kino's  Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria 
Alta  (Cleveland,  1919),  2 vols;  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  The  History  of 
the  North  Mexican  States  and  Texas  (San  Francisco,  1884),  2 vols. 

2 He  was  the  second  of  three  men  of  that  name,  all  of  whom  served  with 
distinction  in  Sonora. 
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colonists  north  and  west  to  the  settlements  which  at  last  had  been  established 

S":2: 

with  modern  usage. 

Illustrious  and  Excellent  Senor:1  Having  reported  to  your 
Excellency  under  date  of  yesterday  concerning  the  balls  an 
skbs  of  virgin  silver  which  have  been  found  m Pimena  Alta 
I ought  not  to  omit  calling  to  the  attention  of  vour  Excellen  y 
certain  conditions  existing  in  the  newly  converted  districts  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Pima  nation. 

The  last  three  missions  thrown  to  the  north  were  founded 
i dor  nil  through  the  aid  of  his  Majesty,  whom  God 
‘HirfTnd^ ™<l»est  of  .h«  most 
fllustrious  Senor  Don  D.  Benito  Crespo,  then  bishop  of  these 
provinces  The  most  excellent  Senor  Viceroy  Marques 
Casaf  uerte  had  the  kindness  to  thank  me,  whom  he  had  o - 
dered  to  asist  so  that  the  said  missions  might  be  established 
and  might  receive  the  attention  which  had  been  procure 
them  for  what  I had  at  that  time  carried  out  in  connection 
’ , i f f^p  reverend  missionary  fathers.  He 

mitted  to  his  Excellency  the  representations  made  by  h 

three  reverend  fathers  upon  the  ranchenas  to  which  they  ha  ^ 

been  aDDointed  by  their  superior.  By  means  of  th 

cellency  attained  the  fundamental  understanding  w 1C1 
desired.  He  had  previously  ordered  me  to  give  him  an 

V i | 0CCurred  and  of  whatever  else  might  seem 

worthy  ^of  i ndusiori  toHs  Excellency,  and  this  order  I also 
had  executed,  including  with  my  report  some  statemen  s 
which  I had  acquired  concerning  the  interior  of  these  lands 
"which  were  tolls  liking).  All  of  these  documents  will  ap- 

3 The  story  of  this  expedition  h most  ^ 

Bolton,  Anna's  California  E.fedu.ons  ( Berkekj , 1 93 0 ) , ^ ^ 

4 In  in  Bautista  de  Anza  to  the  viceroy,  January  14,  ' > . oa 

Guad.  185.  A short  summary  of  this  letter  is  in  Chapman,  op.  t •>  P-  - 
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pear  in  the  archives  of  the  superior  government  of  your  Ex- 
cellency. 

It  would  seem  desirable,  Senor,  that  they  be  explored,  so 
that  the  most  happy  day  of  enlightenment  through  the  Holy 
Faith  of  our  God  and  Master  will  arrive  for  their  inhabitants, 
as  our  most  pious  monarch  desires.  The  reverend  father 
Joseph  de  Echevarria,3 * * 6  as  a most  zealous  son  of  the  grand 
patriarch  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  at  the  time  he  was  visiting 
the  missions  of  these  provinces  asked  me  to  transcribe  for  him 
some  of  the  aforesaid  statements  in  order  that  with  the  infor- 
mation acquired  he  could  inform  the  government  and  certain 
pious  persons  in  that  city7  with  the  purpose  of  initiating^  task 
so  holy.  However,  he  did  not  carry  out  this  plan,  as  I have 
learned,  either  because  of  his  infirmities,  or  because  of  an 
appointment  to  which  he  gave  obedience.  Today  he  may  be 
found,  according  to  the  news  which  I have,  at  the  Pueblo  de 
Los  Angeles  as  rector  of  his  college,  which  fact  I cite  to  your 
Excellency  so  that  by  deigning  to  take  a statement,  on  the 
matter  from  his  Reverence,  all  security  may  be  furnished. 

For  many  years  the  reverend  missionary  fathers  of  this 
sacred  family  have  made  numerous  entradas  as  far  as  the 
Gila  River  and  the  coast,8 9  and  have  found  many  ranchenas 
of  Indians;  they  desired  to  reclaim  their  souls,  of  which 
something  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  learn  at  the  same 
time  whether  California  were  island  or  peninsula  (which 
could  not  be  done  because  of  difficulties  which  arose,  even 
though  they  arrived  by  following  the  coast  at  the  disem- 
bouchment  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  sea,  on  one  visit. 
However,  it  is  considered  most  probably  to  be  an  island).0 
Such  an  advance,  Senor  Excellency,  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  this  unprecedented  silver  deposit,  a fact  which  is  in 


3 The  regions  beyond  Pimeria  Alta. 

6 Procurador  Echevarria  of  the  Jesuit  order  was  visitador  general  to  the 

missions  of  Sonora  and  Lower  California  in  1729  (Bancroft,  A.  Mex. 

States , I,  449). 

7 Mexico  City  (?  ). 

8 Of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

9 Anza  either  was  not  informed  of,  or  ignored,  Father  Kino’s  reasoning  that 
Lower  California  was  a peninsula  (see  Bolton,  Kino's  Historical  Metnoir). 
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the  highest  degree  valuable  to  Christianity  since  wise,  zealous, 
and  prudent  men  judge  it  as  a token  which  has  begun  to  ap- 
pear that  God  the  Merciful  has  granted  all  things  for  a 
speedy  penetration  of  these  pagan  lands.  It  is  also  not  be- 
yond  reason  that  there  remain  even  greater  riches,  for  , 
means  there  follows  the  reclamation  of  souls,  as  has  happened 
before  in  both  Americas,  and  where  to  this  end,  and  as  yet 
without  the  stimulus  of  them,  our  king  and  master  spends 
liberally,  in  various  kingdoms  and  provinces  from  his  royal 
treasury  This  conjecture  that  there  are  riches  of  silver 
gold,  and  pearls  on  land  and  sea  in  those  parts,  I wish  to  state 

immediately  is  expressed  in  various  documents;  there  '^so 

quicksilver,  of  which  the  Indians  who  live  on  the  Gila  River 
gave  information  to  the  said  reverend  fathers  and  to  Don 
Juan  Matheo  Mange,  by  signs.  The  great  number  of 
gentiles  themselves  is  clear  through  statements  of  the  adelan- 
fado  Don  Juan  de  Ohate  concerning  the  trip  which  he  made 
from  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  toward  the  coast  of  the 
South  Sea,'"  and  through  various  other  expeditions  made  by 
religious  and  lay  explorers. 

It  is  a tradition  still  very  common  among  some  native  In- 
dians of  these  lands  that  the  ancestors  of  the  kings  of  Mexico 
first  appeared  in  Pimeria,  and  they  await  the  Great  Emperor, 
of  whom,  when  he  comes,  they  expect  to  receive  many  bene- 
fits. Some  also  believe  that  when  they  die  they  go  to  him, 
Satan  induces  these  chimeras.  On  this  bank  of  the  said  * 
River  there  are  buildings11  of  four  stories  in  height  in 
die  and  of  three  on  the  sides,  with  walls  two  varas  in  thickness 
and  of  strong  cementation  and  foundation,  also  other  ruins, 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  presidio  of  Janos  there  are  some  of 
a capacity  such  as  that  of  the  palace  at  Madrid.  From  t^e 
ruins  and  others  have  been  taken  axes  of  flint,  painted  jai-, 
and  metates,  which,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  were  fabricated  by  the 
said  Mexicans  in  their  migrations  since  the  natives  who  now 
live  in  the  neighborhood  do  not  use  axes  so  made,  nor  any  ot 
the  other  things  mentioned,  in  the  same  model. 

From  all  that  I have  mentioned  and  from  the  other  data 


10  In  1604-5. 

11  The  famous  Casa  Grande  ruins. 
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which  will  be  found  on  record  at  the  headquarters  of  your 
superior  government  as  a result  of  expedit.ons  which  have 
been  ordered  by  land  and  sea  by  predecessors  of  your  Ex- 
cellency (especially  that  of  Captain  Francisco  Vasquez  de 
Coronado  in  the  time  of  the  Senor  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  heathenisna.  1 is 
was  the  main  subject  of  the  memorial  which  Don  Andres  de 
Medina  presented  to  the  Senor  Viceroy  Marques  de  Man- 
zera'2  concerning  the  exploration  of  these  unknown  lands  so 
that  a verification  of  what  had  been  stated  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  navigation  to  the  North  Sea  might  lead  to  the  con- 
veniences which  it  would  offer,  or  a part  of  them.  It  would 
be  most  useful  if  this  passage  could  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
strait  which  this  coast  of  New  Spain  and  California  possesses, 
as  1 have  heard  asserted  by  men  who  knew  something  of  navi- 
gation, and  which  would  be  of  great  aid  to  the  colonies  which 
will  be  placed  (if  God  is  served)  on  these  coasts.  In  one 
statement  it  is  evident  that  a vessel  which  was  commanded  by 
one  Miguel  Delgado"  because  of  tempest  which  struck  it  near 
Newfoundland  passed  to  the  South  Sea  on  this  coast  of  New 
Spain,  and  sailing  up  a mighty  river  discovered  a great  city, 
whose  chief  came  to  see  the  vessel  borne  by  his  subjects  on  a 
gilded  litter.  Because  of  a certain  mischief  by  a sailor  they 
departed  secretly."  The  statement  which  was  made  on  this 
affair,  and  which  I have  cited,  the  aforesaid  Senor  Marques 
de  Casafuerte  was  pleased  to  send  to  my  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general, Don  Manuel  Bernal  de  Huidobro,  who  impart- 
ed it  to  me  in  the  past  year  of  1735  when  he  came  to  this 
province  to  inspect  it.  He  was  not  able  to  follow  it  to  a con- 
clusion (so  he  committed  it  to  me,  uselessly  ),  or  to  visit  1 1m- 
eria,  since  by  order  of  the  superior  government  he  had  to  go 
to  pacify  the  rebellious  Indians  of  [Lower]  California. 
While  there  he  yet  contemplated  the  project,  because  of  his 


12  Viceroy  from  1664  to  1673.  The  memorial  mentioned  was  not  avail- 
able. 

12  No  document  covering  this  interesting  tale  could  be  located  from  ma- 
terial at  hand. 

14  It  is  not  certain  whether  Anza  meant  that  the  natives  had  stolen  away 
or  whether  the  visitors  had  found  it  necessary  to  escape. 
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zeal,  but  has  been  unable  to  include  the  affair  among  those 
which  have  engaged  his  attention. 

It  is  certain  also  that  no  presidio  of  those  of  the  kingdom 
has  more  to  attend  to  than  this  one  in  my  charge,  for  it  is  situ- 
ated in  very  rugged  country.  Likewise,  its  frontier  and  the 
whole  of  this  province  are  more  dangerous  than  others  be- 
cause of  the  Apache  enemy;  the  care  of  the  Sen  nation,  on 
whose  frontier  are  placed  as  guard  some  soldiers  from  the 
presidio  of  Sinaloa  and  some  from  my  company;  and  the  at- 
tention necessitated  at  the  same  time  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Pima  nation  whom,  although  of  good  character,  the  Enemy 
of  humankind  has  moved  to  some  inquietude  because  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Holy  Faith,  and  white  they  nave  oeen 
pacified  with  ease  and  I do  not  distrust  them,  none  in  general 
are  obedient.  In  short,  there  is  much  work  done  m keeping 
the  peace. 

These  inconveniences  which  are  patent  have  been  able  to 
act  as  a hindrance  to  the  presentation  of  a project  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  lands;  yet,  Senor  Excellency,  a force  which 
1 am  not  able  to  resist  drags  me  along  toward  an  opposite 
course  into  a conflict  to  which  God  our  Lord  orders  me,  and 
before  whom  I protest  that  I am  not  carried  away  by  the  in- 
ducements of  human  convenience  nor  the  ambition  of  having 
for  myself  that  which  others  could  carry  out  with  greater 
efficiency  and  prudence— in  which  case  I feel  certain  that  1 
would  cede  it,  for  the  service  of  both  Majesties.  I take  into 
consideration,  also,  that  many  projects  which  in  former  years 
have  been  proposed  (and  with  good  zeal)  have  not  been  cai- 
ried  into  effect  because  of  the  difficulties  which  were  en- 
countered in  regard  to  the  various  provisions  and  contin- 
gencies necessary  for  their  execution.  These  have  caused 
great  expense,  but  the  undertaking  (here  begins  my  own  pro 
iect)  of  an  exploration  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River  and  be- 
yond for  some  leagues  would  not  entail  great  expenditure, 
and  this  could  be  met  by  some  of  the  pious  here;  1 mysell 
would  assist  by  means  of  some  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  small 
gifts  for  the  Indians.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  obtain  two 
canoas  for  crossing  the  Colorado  (and  also  the  Gila),  since 
they  are  to  be  contemplated  as  mighty  streams;  as  large  tiees 


■ 


* 
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will  not  be  lacking,  I plan  to  make  this  easy  by  taking  along 

two  or  three  carpenters.  . 

By  such  an  expedition  knowledge  would  be  gained  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  these  streams,  and  other 
spots,  if  such  are  fertile,  and  with  the  advantages  which 
would  be  offered  and  the  true  information  gained  it  would 
be  possible  to  advise  his  Majesty  so  that,  it  being  deemed 
suitable,  some  town  could  be  planted  on  the  aforesaid  Colo- 
rado River.  This  would  be  a step  by  which  with  greater  ease 
could  be  discovered  (if  what  the  reports  state  be  true)  the 
Seven  Cities,  the  Gran  Teguayo  or  Quivera,  and  also  if  there 
be  a passage  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  riches  which  could  be 
obtained  on  it,  and  on  land.  Most  precious  of  all,  it  woiud 
provide  diligence  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  should  be 

the  principal  object.  _r 

The  first  effort  could  be  carried  out  with  fifty  or  sixty 
armed  men,  such  as  may  be  available,  detaching  one  small 
squadron  of  soldiers  from  the  company  under  my  command 
and  gathering  the  rest  of  the  men  from  other  places.  It 
should  also  include  a hundred  friendly  Pima  Indians,  and 
two  willing  Jesuit  missionaries j the  latter  could  be  obtained 
with  ease  since  all  of  those  who  live  in  the  missions  of  these 
provinces  favor  the  idea  in  the  highest  degree  since  they  are 
very  zealous  for  the  good  of  souls  and  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  those  who  can  never  omit  their  aid  in  similar  expeditions. 
Also  I wish  to  state,  Excellency,  that  in  regard  to  the  soldiers 
none  are  more  occupied  than  those  under  my  command,  par- 
ticularly  because  of  the  ferocious  Apaches.  W hile  some 
branches  of  the  nation,  as  I have  notified  your  Excellency, 
have  been  somewhat  tranquil  for  the  space  of  a year  and  a 
half,  and  in  the  hope  of  peace  I have  aided  them  from  my 
small  stores  with  food,  a few  horses,  and  clothing,  their  grati- 
tude has  been  to  commit  treason  and  to  start  to  rob  (as  I have 
also  advised  your  Excellency).  I followed  them  during  the 
past  month  of  August,  and  having  joined  with  the  forces  of 
the  presidio  of  Janos  (and  of  auxiliaries)  under  their  captain, 
Don  Francisco  de  Mendizabal,  some  punishment  was  effected. 
An  Indian  who  had  surrendered  his  arms  was  sent  out  with 
instructions  to  tell  them  that  if  they  would  be  peaceful  and 
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w0»,d  leave  ^ 

other  region  and  tha  f had  be£n  captured;  this  they 

the  women  and  ^ dre  refrained  from  entering 

have  not  carried  out,  alth  g y August  until  some 

this  province  from  the  said  month  of  Au^ur i ^ 

twenty  days  ago,  when  0bable  that  both 

rob  and  kill  i ^.possible  adm* th*  and 

on  these  frontiers  where  they  enter  , country; 

in  the  interior  there  are  some  p ‘ followed  and 

although  widely  separated,  where  they  may  be  this 

some  punishment  effected,  but  : «"«*  P down  the 

constantly  tecau^we  have  h d ^ such  affairs  which 

s‘i  tZr 

of;tsz^:d»tx.idrve;^ 

Manuel  Bernal  de  Huidobro  .anything to  "huh  >“ 
ferred  because  he  is  in  [Lower)  "ra  " rting  to 

? Cp» ' ■»- r.nfo? 

trious,"1  and  this  is  to  be  presumed,  t V**  tpcmsel»e» 

reduce  them;  if,  on  the  contrary,  d such  rude  forces 

with  what  they  have,  the  bow  and  arrow  and  sue  ^ 

and  supplies  that  the  ton«o*  rs.it  mat ^ J J|  ^ 

£*75  much  attention  that  a.  the 

15  The  campaign  against  the  Apaches. 

10  Sedentary  (?)•  , c « rM;.finre  bv  the  na- 

17  It  is  not  clear  whether  Anza  or  whether  it  would  be 

tives  With  such  equipment  would  be  impossible, 

impossible  to  subdue  them. 
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same  time  when  the  foundation  of  the  said  missions  of  Pi- 
meria  was  earned  out  they  started  to  find  small  mines  of  little 
value  on  its  boundaries,  which  sometimes  have  been  so  in- 
creased that  from  their  quintas  has  been  repaid  to  his  Majesty 
all  that  had  been  expended  from  the  royal  treasury ; finally 
there  has  been  this  marvel  of  the  silver  discovery. 

I do  not  maintain  greater  probability  in  that  to  which  I 
have  referred  concerning  human  conveniences  than  is  fur- 
nished me  by  the  cited  statements  which  are  in  this  province 
or  in  that  city,  and  which  your  Excellency  may  see  and  ex- 
amine in  regard  to  the  measures  which  I have  proposed  for 
the  discovery,  and  in  view  of  them  to  resolve,  with  your  cus- 
tomary understanding,  what  course  would  be  most  suitable. 
Our  God  guard  the  most  excellent  and  illustrious  person  of 
your  Excellency  the  many  years  that  this  kingdom  needs  it 
for  its  greater  glory.  Real  Presidio  de  Santa  Rosa  de  Coro- 
deguachi,  January  14,  1737. 

Juan  Bautista  de  Anza 


' COLOR  IN  NAVAJO  WEAVING 
By  Gladys  A.  Reichard 

The  use  of  certain  colors — black,  white,  gray,  and  es- 
pecially red— has  given  the  Navajo  rug  a character  which 
amounts  to  a distinction.  Many  a buyer  or  user  even 
though  he  is  quite  familiar  with  Navajo  weaving  and  may 
have  seen  many  varieties,  will  say,  “Well,  I like  red  in 
mine  ” or  “It  doesn’t  seem  Navajo  to  me  if  it  has  no  red. 

In  spite  of  this  general  fact,  there  are  many  Navajo  rugs 
(or  blankets-)  which  contain  no  red,  some  of  them  belong  o 
particular  classes  differentiated  no  less  by  color  than  by 
weave. 

The  saddle  blankets,  of  which  few  are  seen  in  trade,  al- 
ways give  the  effect  of  having  quiet  colors.  There  are 
seven  or  eight  weaves  belonging  to  this  class  of  blankets  and 
they  differ  from  the  best-known  type  in  that  the  design  is 
achieved  by  complicated  stringing  of  the  warp,  whereas  in 
the  ordinary  blanket  the  weaver  inserts  her  design  with  her 
weft.  That  is  to  say,  when  weaving  a saddle  blanket  she 
must  carefully  count  her  warps  and  loop  them  on  three,  tour, 
or  even  six  healds.  After  she  has  them  so  arranged  she  may 
throw  her  weft  across  the  entire  width  of  the  blanket.  Mos 
of  the  saddle-blanket  or  fancy  weaves  require  constant  con- 
centration because  it  is  important  to  keep  the  order  of  healds 
and  usually  of  three  weft  colors  exact  A single  mistake 
can  be  noticed  at  once  by  the  merest  layman  viewing  the 
finished  blanket. 

This  brief  description  of  the  fancy  weaves  is  given  to 
point  out  that  in  such  weaves  as  “diamond  or  braided, 
for  example,  the  colors,  usually  three,  succeed  each  °fher 
rapid  succession,  each  one  showing  in  the  finished  blanket 
for  only  a very  small  space.  Consequently  even  though 
the  most  garish  colors  may  be  used,  the  effect  is  softened 
by  the  fact  that  the  space  occupied  by  each  shade  is  small, 
being  quicklv  broken  up  by  the  appearance  of  the  next  color 
Since  this  is  the  case  the  effect  of  the  fancy  weaves  is  soft 
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and  pleasant  no  matter  what  colors  are  chosen.  Although 
the  method  of  producing  it  is  different  the  effect  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  a coarse  tweed. 


Diamond  weave  in  two  colors. 


A custom  traditional  among  the  weavers  adds  to  the  re- 
sult determined  by  the  technique  itself.  They  select  at 
least  one  dull  color — black,  gray,  tan,  or  white — to  offset 
and  contrast  with  the  other  two.  Old-fashioned  saddle 
blankets  most  frequently  have  colors  of  the  quiet  sort:  black- 
white-gray,  black-white-tan,  or  black-tan-gray  are  old  fa- 
vorite combinations. 

The  Nava j os  themselves  use  very  few  of  their  own  blan- 
kets, but  a woman’s  ability  as  a weaver  and  her  affection  for 
her  husband  are  attested  by  the  saddle  blankets  he  uses.  A 
saddle  blanket  is  inconspicuous  on  a horse,  but  it  is  as  care- 
fully observed  and  estimated  as  any  of  our  own  small  and 
carefully  thought-out  appointments.  If  a woman  can  achieve 
one  of  the  fancy  weaves — and  if  she  can  make  one,  she  can 
often  make  many — her  prestige  is  just  a little  above  that  of 
her  less  talented  sisters. 

Among  the  whites  only  the  connoisseur  knows  and  appre- 
ciates the  fancy  weaves.  Indeed  there  are  many  collectors 
who  do  not  know  them,  and  few  museum  collections  have  all 
of  them;  some  famous  collections  have  none,  or  at  best  only 
one  or  two  of  the  most  common  of  these  weaves.  However, 
a few  traders  have  been  encouraging  their  production  during 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  and  now  there  are  some  fine  col- 
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lections.  The  number  ^ < **£  JSfiS 

am ^Sted  to'appreciate  then,  even 
hough  they  may  feel  their  preconceived  notions  ™'»“  ' 

SSstf.wf? 

to  weive  at  school  (Burke  Vocational  School,  Ft.  Wingate, 

, F • p'  t nrLian  School)  are  being  taught  to  make  and 
l ere  dyes  The  movement  is  a spirited  one,  and  it  seems 
^ in'  may>  P»«  at  least,  change  the  whole  character  of 

spun  than  for  ordinary  rugs  so  that  the  texture  is  soft  and 
nliable  and  becomes  more  so  after  each  cleansing. 

reasonthewebsmay  properly  be  called  blankets  as  compared 

wTth  he  more  common,  thicker,  heavier  pieces  which  are 

Wlth  i-i  Ac  i«  well  known,  little  distinction  is  made 

more  like  rugs.  As  is  well  Known,  South- 

between  a blanket  and  rug  in  common  parlance  of  the  bou 

WeBesdes  the  softer  texture,  the  vegetable-dye  blankets  are 
dashed  from  —on  ones  hy  a m.^ed  jnd;har- 

^"“VJhc  ma Jri.y of  them  have' stripes  or  fields  marked 
off  by  stripes  and  filled  with  a simple  rhythmic  unit  com 
posed  of  small,  traditional  elements. 
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Diagonal  weave  in  three  colors. 


At  the  present  time  the  materials,  all  native  products,  are 
scarce  and  for  that  reason,  vegetable-dye  blankets  are  consid- 
ered rare  and  worth  more  than  ordinary  ones.  If  the  time 
of  the  Navajo  be  given  the  importance  accorded  our  own — 
which  it  is  not — almost  no  one  could  pay  the  price  which  a 
blanket  having  much  natural  dye  is  worth  in  effort. 

I may  illustrate  this  by  my  own  experience.  In  my  opinion 
the  best  color  the  Navajos  have  is  a soft  pinkish-tan,  which 
could  be  called  sand  color  if  one  meant  the  sand  of  the  red  or 
pink  sandstone  cliffs.  It  is  made  from  the  root  bark  of  the 
mountain  mahogany  which,  like  many  other  native  plants, 
has  a restricted  habitat.  In  favorable  locations  it  grows  on 
the  sides  of  canyons  or  low  mountains  in  apparent  abun- 
dance. I lived  six  miles  south  of  Ganado  and  our  nearest 
source  of  supply  was  at  a distance  of  twenty-six  miles. 

An  Indian  girl  served  as  my  informant  and  interpreter. 
She  asked  her  stepfather  to  go  with  us  to  dig  the  roots,  which 
is  a strenuous  task.  The  securing  of  the  roots  took  an  entire 
day,  although  we  also  collected  a number  of  other  products 
for  our  natural  dyes.  Eleanor  and  I spent  another  day 
pounding  these  roots  (and  others)  and  preparing  them  for 
boiling.  The  boiling  and  dyeing  itself  took  only  a few 
hours.  When  we  finished  with  all  this  we  had  enough  wool 
dyed  the  color  we  sought  to  make  a stripe  two  or  three  inches 
wide  on  a blanket  not  more  than  three  feet  wide.  If  we  allow 
for  the  fact  that  we  were  ignorant  and  unskilled,  the  effort 
required  even  by  an  expert  may  be  comprehended.  A few 
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women  make  bed-size  blankets  with  a background  of  this 
COlThP  root  bark  of  the  mountain  mahogany  produces  many 

ASJ in  a concentrated  solution  of  the  root 
Th^  most^difficul  t colors  to  secure  with  available  native 

yellow),  and  p P blankets  which  are  daring  in  color 

“dstSilttv,  but  they  are  no,  pop * “ 

Sit: 

nnd  the  revival  predicts  for  them  a hopeful  future. 

and  tne  revival  v , • wjth  vegetable  and 

Jeh"iep^uS;^t  S S'X^ 

• 0 Tf  fUp  mrt  of  the  plant  used — root,  DarK,  twig 

cen.tf.ion  depending  upon  the  — t*^“Snednnd 

mmpmm 

oJndTear  the  supply  of  plants  used.  We  *«mcd  o»r  ro  le 
salt  from  a man  who  got  it  thirty-five  miles  from  us  in  a 
rection  different  from  that  where  the  mountain  m.  g.  . 

^ The  mineral  has  a very  high  melting  point.  M«» 
heat  it  in  a skillet  to  the  proper  consistency.  > 

skilled  in  making  (burning)  black  ash  from  many  plants 
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medicine  and  ritual,  prefers  to  burn  it  on  hot  coals  and  is 
willing  to  do  this  for  the  women  of  his  family.  Nowadays 
salt  and  baking  soda  are  sometimes  used  as  a substitute,  al- 
though they  are  not  really  completely  adequate  to  prevent 
fading. 

After  the  clear  dye  has  been  boiled  with  the  mordant  about 
fifteen  minutes  the  skein  or  skeins  of  clean,  damp  wool  are 
immersed  in  the  preparation  and  boiled  until  the  desired 
shade  is  attained.  This  may  be  ten  or  twenty  minutes  for  a 
light  shade,  but  a whole  day  may  be  needed  for  certain  col- 
ors, green  for  instance.  The  yarn  is  usually  left  in  the  dye 
bath  until  it  has  thoroughly  cooled ; then  it  is  washed  in 
yucca  suds,  rinsed,  and  dried. 

Of  all  the  colors  made,  yellow  is  the  easiest  to  produce. 
Almost  any  plant  with  yellow  flowers  will  yield  to  it,  and 
it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  leaves  and  stems  of  other 
plants.  With  the  exception  of  the  dock  root,  all  we  tried 
produced  soft,  pleasant  shades  of  yellow  whether  they  were 
light  or  dark. 

Yellow  which  varies  under  slightly  different  treatment 
from  pale  lemon  to  deep  orange  may  be  made  from  the  root 
of  dock  (canaigre)  or  sorrel.  This  is  generally  used  for  the 
yellows  because  it  grows  abundantly  in  certain  localities,  fur- 
nishes a large  amount  of  dye  material  with  a minimum  of 
labor,  and  requires  no  mordant.  The  reason  for  this  is  its 
own  content  of  tannic  acid,  a content  so  high  that  the  root  has 
been  used  for  tanning  hides. 

All  dyes  should  be  steeped  in  nonmetallic  vessels,  but  if 
the  dock  root  be  boiled  in  an  aluminum  kettle  a beautiful 
red-brown  or  mahogany  color  may  be  secured.  This  we 
learned  by  accident  but  we  have  since  discovered  that  many 
Navajo  women  are  aware  of  the  reaction  and  use  metal 
kettles  when  they  w'ant  this  color.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
they  do  not  tell  you,  not  so  much  because  it  is  a secret  as  be- 
cause they  either  do  not  think  of  it  or  do  not  generalize. 

A few  women  make  a bright  lemon  yellow  by  crushing  the 
fresh,  fleshy  root  of  the  dock  on  a metate  and  rubbing  the 
resulting  paste  into  the  yarn  until  it  is  evenly  colored. 

Soft  shades  of  yellow  are  readily  achieved  by  treating 
yellow  flowers  according  to  the  general  rule.  Almost  any 
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yellow  flowers  will  do.  The  most  commonly  used  are  the 
goldenrods  and  a weed  recently  introduced  m the  Southwest, 
variously  called  South  American  rubber  plant  or  sneezeweed 

named  “owl’s  claw”  by  the  Navajos. 

The  color  secured  from  a concoction  treated  in  the  usual 
way  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  made  from  owl  s 
claw,  and  a bright,  clear  yellow  is  made  from  mistletoe,  a 

P3AS Navajo  woman  told  me,  and  her  information  is  cor- 
roborated by  Amsden,1  that  a real  green  may  be  made  it  the 
leaves  and  stems,  but  not  the  blossoms  of  gddenrod  are 
boiled.  She  said,  “Take  lots  and  boil  it  long,  all  day.  I he 
green  will  be  successful  (not  yellowish)  only  if  the  plant  be 
used  according  to  these  directions  early  in  the  season  when 
it  is  young  and  succulent.  1 have  seen  this  green  but  I have 

never  seen  a woman  make  it- 

1 have  questioned  many  Navajos,  most  of  them  expe  s 
and  authorities,  and  they  agree  except  for  the  example  given 
above  that  green  and  blue  are  secured  only  by  the  use  o 
indigo.  Indigo  is  a natural  vegetable  dye  but  it  is  not  native 
to  the  Navajo  country.  It  has  been  an  article  of  trade  for 
many  years,  perhaps  even  before  the  white  man  came.  s 
absence  as  a native  plant  does  not  rule  it  out  of  consideration 
in  this  connection  and  does  not  explain  the  Navajo  reticence 
in  furnishing  information  upon  the  subject.  Many  ol 
women  have  said  when  they  would  not  tell  me  how  to  do  it, 
“Give  me  your  yarn  and  I will  dye  it  blue  or  green.  n 
every  case  it  turned  out  that  the  hesitancy  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  indigo  is  used  with  urine.  The  process  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  used  by  the  Hopi  and  many  other  tribes  and 
the  prudishness  inculcated  by  the  white  teachers  causes  them 
to  withhold  information,  although  it  does  not  prevent  them 
from  using  the  method  which  includes  the  perfect  solvent 

The  indigo  is  dissolved  in  urine,  and  the  yarn  immersed 
in  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  desired  depth  of  color  is 

secured.  Fifteen  days  is  long  enough  for  a dark  navy.  1 hen 

it  is  rinsed  often,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  times. 

At  Black  Mountain  I was  told  that  blue  was  made  from 


1 Navajo  Weaving,  p.  85. 
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the  petals  of  the  larkspur,  but  as  I have  never  been  in  the 
Navajo  country  when  the  larkspur  blossoms  I have  never 
tried  it.  Mrs.  Ninaba  Bryan,  instructor  in  weaving  at  the 
Burke  Vocational  School,  has  experimented  with  every  plant 
she  has  heard  of.  She  tells  me  she  had  no  success  with  lark- 
spur. 

Another  possible  source  of  blue  is  one  of  the  molybdenum 
compounds  closely  allied  to  ilsemannite,  a compound  pre- 
viously used  by  dye  manufacturers  until  it  was  replaced  by 
synthetic  indigo.  This  substance  was  satisfactory  for  dyeing 
silk,  but  was  poor  for  cotton.  However,  since  silk  is  an  ani- 
mal fiber,  the  blue  would  doubtless  be  good  for  wool.  Some 
of  the  Nava j os  used  this  product  and  perhaps  traded  it  from 
Ouray  in  northeastern  Utah  where  it  occurs  in  a large  de- 
posit. Presumably  this  substance  was  treated  like  indigo." 

The  method  of  making  green,  once  blue  is  available,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Navajos.  They  soak  the  yarn  blue  with 
indigo  in  the  manner  described,  then  dye  it  in  a dock  root 
bath. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  various  dull  shades  of  red 
and  red-brown  in  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
mountain  mahogany  roots  and  the  labor  entailed  in  prepar- 
ing it.  Bright  red  is  a hard  color  to  get  from  native  prod- 
ucts although  the  tans,  roses,  and  pinks  are  not.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  brilliant  pinks  or  magenta,  ashes  are  made  by 
burning  juniper  twigs  and  the  bark  of  black  alder.  A small 
amount  of  these  and  a handful  of  ground  lichen  are  added 
to  the  decoction  made  of  root  bark  and  the  whole  is  boiled 
to  the  desired  concentration.  This  was  the  formula  used 
by  the  woman  who  secured  cardinal  or  crimson.  She  boiled 
her  yarn  in  it  five  times  but  allowed  it  to  dry  without  rinsing 
between  boilings.  It  is  possible  that  oxidation  caused  some 
change  in  color. 

Another  bright  red  is  made  from  very  ripe  fruit  of  the 
prickly  pear.  To  about  two  quarts  of  the  fruit  a handful 
of  rock  salt  and  a handful  of  bark  or  roots  of  Colorado  blue 
spruce  are  added,  all  are  steeped  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

2 I am  indebted  to  Lorenzo  Hubbell  for  this  information  and  to  Edwin 

Eckel  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  report  on  it. 
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The  Navajos  use  a great  many  ^^^^^defined  for 
There  is  a sheep  brown,  a color  t 0f  the  body 

« "rlt,-  f J ';“i!  tten  "ThiTcomes  under  ihe  category  of  . 

XTSX  is  W no 

The  colors  are  favorite,  with  the  wea  of  shades. 

When  boiled  in  an  fountain  m«- 

C;r“h^“  aluminum  k.t.l.  was  used  the  tinge  was 

^The  stems  of  “Navajo  tea,”  a plant 

quent  patches,  may  be  used  to  pro  the  petals  0f  the 

I was  told  that  purple  can  be  made  timePand  follow- 

four  o’clock,  steeping  them  jjke  the  larkspur,  are 

ing  the  ordinary  procedure  They  ke  therefore, 

difficult  to  obtain  in  a quantity  I suspect 

my  own  test  of  this  f orn^U  * ivelv  by  the  Black  Moun- 
that  the  deep  purple  used  extensive  y y 
'tain  weavers^  combination  of  md.gc ■ and  r«i  ^ .f  „ 
A Navajo  blanket  sold  as  vege  a^  o[d  fashioned  way. 
contains  black  have  tha  otherwise  it  soon  turns  brown 

Even  black  dy.  to  make, 

or  reddish.  The  vegetaD  • dient  of  which,  lamp- 

It  is  really  a tannin  ink j,  the  chief  mg  tannin_yieiding 

black,  must  be  made  by  th  A.ives  and  berries  of  the 

body  is  secured  by  bolling  ’ |he  boiling  doubtless  par- 

aromatic  sumac  for  a long  • ^ ^ second  neces- 

bally  transforms tWs  b,  burning 
sity  is  an  iron  salt.  In  ] ox;de  (red  ocher)  is 

yellow  ocher  until  a 1 er  a further  requirement  to 

intStriSenstot  For  .hi,  gum  from 

thNPone  of  these  elements  is  too 

remarkable  how  the  early  natives  learned  to 
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even  empirically,  the  complexities  involved.  Add  to  the 
complications  of  the  formula  the  difficulties  of  combination, 
and  the  discovery  of  this  process  must  almost  be  considered 
an  invention.  The  combination  of  powdered  ocher  and  gum 
is  highly  inflammable,  yet  it  must  be  heated  sufficiently  for 
carbonization  to  take  place  without  igniting  the  mixture. 
The  skill  and  patience  necessary  to  accomplish  this  delicate 
task  are  exactly  of  the  kind  learned  by  the  medicine  men  in 
pursuing  their  art  of  healing,  and  I consider  it  likely  that 
their  experience  may  have  given  rise  to  this  discovery. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sticky  mass  is  heated  and  dried  until 
lampblack  is  formed  and  when  the  iron  salt  combines  with 
the  tannins  made  from  the  sumac  the  lampblack  remains 
finely  suspended  giving  body  to  the  mixture  and  making  it 
black.  The  result  is  an  ink  which  takes  well  on  wool,  being 
an  even,  fast  dye.  A gray-blue  tinge  is  achieved  by  dipping 
white  wool  in  a weak  black-dye  bath. 

The  dye  formulae  of  the  Navajo  show  their  knowledge 
of  certain  basic  facts  which,  even  though  they  cannot  formu- 
late, they  nevertheless  use  successfully.  Many  of  the  plants 
used  contain  tannin  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities.  The  re- 
actions of  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are  so  complicated  that 
they  are  not  fully  understood  by  our  own  chemists.  Some 
of  the  weavers,  but  not  all,  know  that  plants  rich  in  tannin 
like  dock  and  walnut,  do  not  require  a mordant.  Others, 
slaves  to  pattern  and  unamenable  to  experiment,  always  add 
rock  salt  regardless  of  the  plant  used.  The  whole  situation 
is  one  of  trial  and  error,  but  long  ago,  doubtless  before  they 
were  directly  influenced  by  the  whites,  the  Navajos  had 
discovered  rock  salt  as  mordant.  The  development  of  black 
ink,  which  seems  also  to  antedate  white  teaching,  is  the  most 
astounding  of  all  the  items. 

The  reader  may  notice  that  in  the  formulae  I have  given, 
I have  rarely  referred  to  the  amount  of  each  item  used,  and 
when  I have  it  has  been  in  terms  “a  little,”  “about,”  “a  hand- 
ful,” nothing  definite.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Navajo, 
like  a good  cook,  does  not  measure  anything  exactly  but 
rather  uses  her  judgment.  The  general  rule  holds  that  the 
coloring  matter  is  used  in  large  amounts  and  that  mordants 
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or  other  modifying  elements  are  used  in  relatively  small 
amounts.  One  can  never  learn  from  what  a Navajo  says 
just  how  much  to  use  but  must  discover  it  through  actual  par- 
ticipation in  each  dyeing  process.  There  are  always  slight 
modifications  of  the  procedure  which  the  Navajo  worker 
would  not  think  of  mentioning  but  which  she  knows  and 
practices.  These  can  easily  be  learned  if  the  novice  will 
help  in  each  process  as  it  is  undertaken. 


A variant  of  the  diamond  weave  in  three  colors. 

Not  only  does  the  weaver  love  to  teach,  but  she  is  inter- 
ested also  in  experimentation  and  she  carries  on  a lot  ot  it  ol 
her  own  initiative.  Even  if  she  does  not  think  of  new  com- 
binations herself  she  nevertheless  likes  to  try  new  ideas  it 
someone  gives  her  a lead  or  starts  her  off.  A complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  lore  and  art  of  natural  dyeing  would 
demand  that  a student  go  through  the  entire  yearly  cycle 
working  in  close  confidence  and  co-operation  with  an  inter- 
ested  and  intelligent  weaver. 
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There  will  doubtless  never  be  complete  and  accurate  con- 
trol of  all  the  elements  which  go  into  the  making  of  natural 
dyes  as  long  as  the  Navajos  retain  their  identity.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  life  of  a Navajo  camp  is  a thing  quite 
casual,  simple,  and  apparently  unregulated.  It  seems  so  be- 
cause the  technique  of  living  is  worked  out  thoroughly 
enough  to  demonstrate  great  virtuosity.  Not  until  he  un- 
dertakes it  himself  does  one  realize  the  attainment  achieved 
through  such  simple  means  as  are  at  hand. 

These  means  are  constantly  variable.  Today  I have  much 
water,  next  week  I have  none.  I may  decide  to  dye  the  color 
which  requires  a whole  day  of  boiling  and  have  everything 
I need  but  only  a little  wood.  I may  have  much  wool  and 
little  dye  material,  or  little  yarn  and  much  dye  material.  I 
may  have  everything  I need  except  the  handful  of  lichen  or 
blue  spruce.  In  some  cases  I must  put  off  my  work  until 
another  day  when  wood,  water,  yarn,  and  dye  are  available 
at  the  same  time.  In  other  cases  I use  makeshifts;  if  I have 
no  Colorado  spruce  I may  try  a handful  of  juniper  or  lack- 
ing sagebrush  and  needing  yellow,  I shall  be  able  to  use 
owl’s  claw.  With  a large  amount  of  one  color  I want  to  use 
and  a small  amount  of  another,  I may  proceed  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances but  I change  the  design  I had  in  mind  for  my 
new  blanket. 

The  progressive  Navajo  weaver  will  have  most  of  the 
things  she  needs  on  hand.  If  she  does  not  have  everything, 
instead  of  increasing  her  resources  she  is  likely  to  exert  her 
resourcefulness.  Sometimes  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
modified  solution  of  her  problem,  but  frequently  she  likes 
her  new  idea  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  her  original  one. 

The  modern  conscious  attempts  at  scientific  control  of 
conditions  have  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  resulted  in  blankets, 
which  though  beautiful,  lack  character  and  originality.  \\  hen 
the  Navajos  come  as  a people  to  live  in  white  man’s  houses 
and  to  measure  their  water,  color  pigment,  and  mordant  in 
exact  proportions  there  will  be  no  vegetable-dye  blankets. 
These  things  are  incompatible. 
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'XCFRPTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  ROPE,  AN  OLD-TIMER 
" ^ OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  APACHES 

(as  told  to  Grenville  Goodwin) 

Af-  we  had 

asked  for  leave  to  go  and  see  yp  F have  a 

“ U,'  ^h\aSTn.rll8  1 s.Lted  o».  o„  too. 

not  bothering  to  eat  anl,^'n^^J|0'jSgQ(ton^avaio1p^^t, 
clothes  and  taking  my  rifle.  v>  hen  1 got  : sald) 

At  the  subagency  we  stopped  a P ( scouts 

trv  and  get  something  to  eat.  The  old  man  saia 

have  lot! of  food,  I have  nothing  ^topvey^  Hed£ 

ot  want  4 camped 

R,ver  °PP°*f  wehad  no  ood  wkh  us  at  all. 

for  the  night.  Ueh“'°°d  earl  when  the  morning 
, ;:X71Zl  way we  went  through  Warm  Springs 

UP  by  ^ J”  t :z 

people  camped  here  this ^trnie  o y ^ ^ what  to  make 

:rr£5r * 

r - Ts 

:i„SOSTh™  E^S  h.  h ad  two  were 

camped  at  a Western 
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and  now  a man  never  has  more  than  one  wife.  \\T  event  to 
the  camp  but  found  only  their  tracks  going  toward  Black 
River.  Just  before  we  got  to  Black  River,  there  was  a heavy 
rain  We  covered  up  with  our  blankets,  but  it  didnt  do 
much  good.  We  hurried  to  get  across  the  river  before  it  got 
too  high.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  we  could  see  a lot  of 
smoke  and  knew  that  there  must  be  many  camps  down  there. 
When  we  got  in  we  went  to  the  camp  of  the  sergeant  s 
brother  and  left  the  mule  there,  borrowing  a horse  in  its 
place.  This  brother  said  that  the  sergeant  s family  left  tor 
Fort  Apache  the  day  before. 

There  was  a steep  trail  out  of  this  place.  The  sergean 
rode  on  ahead  on  the  horse,  and  I walked  behind  I was 
wearing  high  moccasins  folded  over  at  the  tops.  The  dress 
moccasin  of  the  Western  Apache  was  a boot-like  affair  with 
buckskin  uppers  reaching  to  the  thigh  when  unfolded.  How- 
ever the  uppers  were  usually  folded  down  around  the  cal  , 
the  soles  were  of  rawhide.  My  moccasins  got  wet  so  I too 
one  of  them  off;  the  other  one  was  too  tight  to  get  off. 
Pretty  soon  I got  a bad  pain  in  my  knee.  I could  not  walk, 
so  I shot  off  my  rifle  to  call  the  sergeant  back.  He  came 
back  and  said  to  put  my  moccasin  on  again.  W e then  rode 
double  past  “Soft  Grass”  and  on  down  to  the  W hite  River. 
Just  about  sundown  we  got  to  Fort  Apache.  My  family  was 
camped  near  the  Fort,  and  I went  to  stay  with  my  brother 

who  was  a chief. 

The  day  after  this  a young  boy  who  was  of  my  clan  went 
out  hunting  and  killed  a little  deer.  On  his  way  back  he  met 
an  old  medicine  man.  This  medicine  man  was  no  good  and 
he  said,  “Give  me  that  little  deer.”  But  the  boy  would  not 
and  went  on  home  with  it.  That  night  this  boy  started  to 
vomit  blood,  and  also  he  bled  at  the  nose.  They  could  not 
stop  the  bleeding  and  he  died  that  night.  The  old  medicine 
man  had  put  a spell  on  the  boy  and  caused  him  to  die.  They 
came  and  notified  me.  Next  morning  I went  over  and  took 
all  my  new  clothes  I was  wearing — shirt,  vest,  drawers,  hat, 
and  all — and  gave  it  to  the  family  to  dress  the  boy  for  burial. 

Now  the  sergeant  said  to  me,  “Let’s  go  and  get  some  ra- 
tions at  the  agency.  All  scouts,  if  they  had  a ticket  of  leave, 
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sassjjtSSS 

officer  telegraphed  back  that  « had  drav  meat, 

leaving  and  to  give  us  ten  days  s“nned  fruit.  In  nine 
flour,  coffee,  sugar,  bacon,  and  ‘ . startecj  back  for 

days  we  two  scouts  and  mv  young  h Soldier’s  Hole. 

K ”'d  - 

F°ThehfolioSwing  day  the  officer  said  we  would  all  move  up 
w f Amche  Some  of  us  went  on  horse,  some  on  foot. 

an  Indian  who  told  us  that  one  of  our  chiefs  Hac-ke^ 

Hooker  Mesa  on  to  Fort  Thomas  I loaned  my  horse  to  an- 
» walked.  When  I go . in 

SfjfSSfeS .5  me ride along 
with  Sy  ianv.  The  nice  morning  they  gave  me  a "m  e 
" rid,  Lh  an  a™,  saddle.  We  camped  ^ 
c nnn«  On  the  way  we  had  passed  a lot  ol  pncK  \ P 
plantf  ' The  fruit  was  ripe  and  one  old  scout,  Hac-ke-na-m  , 
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ate  quite  a lot  of  this.  That  night  he  got  sick  and  started  to 
belch ; he  had  bad  breath  and  his  stomach  was  hurting.  The 
next  day  they  took  him  to  a Chiricahua  camp  where  they 
were  gathering  yucca  fruit  and  asked  if  they  had  any  medi- 
cine for  him.  They  had  none  at  all.  We  went  on  by  the 
north  end  of  Graham  Mountain.  The  sick  man  was  riding 
a horse  some  distance  ahead  of  us  other  scouts.  Pretty  soon 
when  we  were  near  Cedar  Springs,  he  could  ride  the  horse 
no  longer  and  slipped  off,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
said  it  was  as  if  something  was  cutting  his  insides  with  knives. 
Two  scouts  came  back  and  met  us  to  get  help.  When  we  got 
there  two  men  who  knew  the  coyote  medicine  went  to  him 
and  cured  him  right  away.  What  had  happened  was  that 
he  had  eaten  some  fruit  which  a coyote  had  contaminated. 

That  is  the  way  it  is.  If  you  eat  anything  or  touch  any- 
thing that  a coyote  or  dog  has  “visited”  and  then  touch  your 
mouth,  you  get  coyote  sickness.  Even  if  a coyote  only  bites 
the  fruit,  it  is  just  as  bad.  There  are  different  sicknesses 
and,  therefore,  there  are  various  kinds  of  medicine  men  for 
the  different  sicknesses.  Any  sickness  contracted  from  the 
canine  family  is  handled  by  medicine  men  who  know  the 
coyote  medicine.  This  man  was  nearly  dead  but  the  two 
medicine  men  cured  him  right  away. 

The  day  we  got  into  Fort  Grant,  the  officer  said  for  the 
medicine  man  to  take  the  sick  man  back  to  Fort  Apache,  but 
the  sick  man  said,  “I  am  all  right  now.”  Here  they  issued 
rifles  and  outfits  to  the  twenty  new  scouts.  Then  we  moved 
on  south  to  Antelope’s  Water,  past  where  Willcox  now  is, 
to  some  springs,  and  then  to  Fort  Bowie.  Here  we  stopped 
three  days  to  fix  our  moccasins  and  get  ready.  The  night 
before  we  left  Fort  Bowie  we  held  a war  dance.  The  officers 
came  down  to  watch  us.  About  midnight  they  went  back 
and  then  we  had  a social  dance.  There  were  no  women  with 
us,  but  some  of  the  men  acted  as  women,  and  we  danced  with 
them  as  partners.  This  is  the  way  they  always  used  to  do 
for  a good  time  when  on  the  warpath. 

Now  we  went  on  to  where  Bowie  Station  now  is,  then 
south  up  the  San  Simon  Valley  to  Gave  Creek,  to  the  south- 
east end  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  to  the  northeast  end 
of  the  Sierra  Espuela,  to  the  head  of  Guadalupe  Canyon, 
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where  there  w ere  os  leader  was  Chihuahua,  one  of  the 

scouts  but  came  along  w.th  us  to  help  scout  ^ 

ptace”the  officer  £d  to\£i  lif.ee”  ~«s. and  «n  rfdi.m 

bo  sk  ss 

wounded  and  fell  dead  near  me  so  ^'“d „e  hind 
S££5rs2 up  m S £k  rp  - « 

bs  ^r^^^rrsfba^ 

St°pp7’lnmn  I left  mv  deer  hide  and  meat  on  top  of  a 

y-  Plant  ihtf Sly  c\VicahuaW^d  ^‘TamTwU  Srir 
was  mine.  The  friendly >"ir  . This  way  the  meat  and 

hides  would  be  put  on  the  pack  mules  when  they  came  along. 
From  here  we  could  see  a big,  long  mountain  range  and 
between  ^ and  it  was  a long  open  valley,  the  Animas  Valley 

°f  wHtlrtedout  to  cross  this  valley  and  struck  the  old  road 
toTanS  Chihuahua,  which  we  followed  finaUy  comm  to 
n r;ver  where  we  ate  our  supper.  It  made  a loop  k 
around  the  mountain  which  we  had  seen  from  across  the  va  - 
ley  This  mountain  was  Hachita  Mountain,  Ip-  " , 

supper  we  crossed  the  river.  This  river  was  one  like  we  had 
never  seen  before.  You  could  not  tell  which  way  it  ran  be- 
cause the  current  was  so  slow.  We  went  up  on  top  of  the 
mountain  and  made  camp  there.  Late  that  mg  t P 

and  could  hear  Apaches  talking  some  place.  Ike  th  r 
rnight  be  the  enemy  Chirieahuas,  but  it  turned  on,  to  be  some 
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scouts  who  had  been  sent  to  catch  up  with  us  from  the  main 
column.  We  called  to  them  and  gave  them  some  food  to 
eat.  The  next  morning  we  went  down  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  and  struck  the  same  river  again.  It  ran  over  some 
rocks  here,  so  we  could  tell  which  way  it  was  going.  \\  e 
made  camp  at  this  place  to  wait  for  the  main  column  to  catch 
up.  They  did  not  show  up,  so  two  scouts  were  sent  back  to 
the  mountain  to  see  where  they  were.  W hen  the  troops  had 
come  to  the  river  they  had  taken  the  wrong  canyon  to  the 
left.  Now  we  all  went  back,  cutting  across  country  to  where 
we  thought  the  troops  should  be.  Pretty  soon  there  was  a 
lot  of  dust  in  the  distance.  We  watched  to  see  if  it  might 
be  Mexican  soldiers,  but  it  was  our  own  troops,  and  we  went 
to  meet  them.  As  soon  as  camp  was  made,  we  unpacked  our 
mule,  got  the  grub  out  and  cooked,  as  we  had  had  no  food 
for  a long  time.  At  that  place  we  all  stayed  two  days.  One 
of  the  white  soldiers,  who  wore  a buckskin  shirt,  shot  him- 
self in  the  arm.  The  doctor  had  to  take  the  bullet  out,  and 
he  got  all  right  again.  Now  the  officer  said  we  would  go  back 
to  where  we  first  saw  the  river.  The  scouts  were  sent  out 
ahead  to  look  for  signs.  We  ran  across  a lot  of  deer  and 
killed  some,  getting  into  camp  after  the  soldiers. 

Na-gu-tline1  was  sergeant  of  our  company.  He  and  I are 
the  only  ones  still  alive  from  that  scouting  expedition.  From 
this  camp  we  started  back  the  way  we  had  come,  over  the  old 
Janos  road.  Twelve  of  us  scouts  got  permission  to  go  and 
hunt  deer  over  near  Hachita  Mountain.  The  officer  told  us 
that  if  we  were  needed  because  of  trouble,  a big  fire  would  be 
built  to  signal  us  to  come.  We  went  over  to  the  mountain 
and  there  killed  lots  of  deer.  They  were  all  fat.  I packed 
one  into  camp,  and  a boy  carried  the  other.  That  night  we 
watched  for  a signal  fire.  The  next  morning  we  could  see 
lots  of  smoke,  but  we  waited  for  a while  to  see  what  would 
happen.  If  we  got  separated  from  the  soldiers,  we  would  go 
back  to  Fort  Bowie.  Pretty  soon  we  could  see  the  soldiers 
and  scouts  coming  our  way,  making  lots  of  dust,  so  we  started 
out  to  hunt  again.  We  killed  more  deer  and  also  some 
mountain  sheep.  There  were  lots  of  them  there.  They  ran 


1 Na-gu-tlinc  died  at  By  las  in  1932. 
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together  like  burros  and  could  go  up  or  down  a steep  p^ace 
•°1  as  if  they  were  walking  on  the  level.  The  old-timers 
used  to  say  that  when  you  were  out  hunting  mountain  sheep 
if  you  hid*  behind  brush  or  grass  they  could  not  see  you,  but 
thatTf  you  hid  behind  any  kind  of  rock  they  ecu d see  you 
£t through  the  rock:-  The  soldiers  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  started  to  make  camp.  We  waited  on  the 
mountain  till  all  the  unpacking  and  cooking  was  done, 
then  we  went  down  to  them,  carrying  our  game. 

At  thilplace  we  stayed  two  days,  then  moved  to  the  side 

There  were  lot,  of  ante  op< t^  here. 

When  we  first  jumped  them  they  scattered,  an  Y 

™'e  together  Ind  L in  , long  line.  We  moved  on  around 
Round  Mountain  keeping  fire men  out  ahead 
ojo-ns  of  enemy  Chiricahuas.  Then  we  went  on  to  Guadalupe 
rS  a nnti  Give  Creek  There  was  lots  of  water  this  time. 
Si Smped  love  us.  We  didn’t  know  it,  but  they 
washed  their  clothes  that  day.  The  next  morning  when  we 
boiledthe  water  for  our  coffee  it  tasted  o soap,  ^ - brew 
it  out.  The  water  in  the  creek  was  full  of  soap.  We  ate  o y 
bread  and  meat.  Now  we  moved  camp  northward,  then  to 
Turkey  Creek,  and  then  to  Fort  Bowie. 

There  were  lots  of  scouts  at  Fort  Bowie  now,  and  we 
played  hoop  and  poles.  I played  with  one  Chm“hua. 

With  the  first  game  I won  his  moccasins;  the  Se“"  ’ ;t 
saddle-  the  third,  his  new  lot  of  calico;  and  then  we  quit. 

I used  to  play  hoop  and  poles  a lot  and  always  had  good  luc 
Some  Indians  threw  the  pole  too  soon,  but  I used  to  wait  till 
the  hoop  was  just  about  to  fall  and  then  threw  the  pole  unde 
|t  It  was  as  if  1 knew  where  the  hoop  was  going  to  fall 
every  time  The  other  Indians  knew  this  about  me. 

Now  our  time  was  about  up.  so  they  took  our  outfits  and 
rifles  away  from  us,  and  we  set  out  for  home  Th^  hrst  d£T 
we  got  to  some  springs,  then  Antelope  s Water, _ ^ 

Grant  then  Cottonwood  Wash,  and  then  Fort  Thomas. 
Here  we  stayed  two  days  and  drew  forty  doJlarsPay;  H le 
we  set  out  for  Fort  Apache,  going  by  way  of  Soldier  s Hole 

= This  belief  was  actually  put  in  practice  by  the  old-timers. 

3 Near  Animas  Valley. 
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and  Black  River.  Here  at  the  end  of  ten  days  we  were  dis- 
charged and  drew  seventy-nine  dollars  pay.  Some  scouts 
used  to  like  to  draw  their  full  uniforms  and  others  didn’t. 
Money  was  refunded  to  the  ones  that  did  not  draw  them. 

My  youngest  brother  was  waiting  for  me  at  Fort  Apache 
with  horses  to  take  me  home.  Our  family  was  camped  right 
above  Rice,  and  we  found  them  there.  From  here  we  all 
moved  to  a point  opposite  Gila  Bank  on  the  Gila  River. 
Then  we  moved  to  Dewey  Flats.  In  a couple  of  days  a lot 
of  our  people  camped  on  the  mesa  near  us.  There  the  whites 
were  taking  the  number  of  people  in  each  family,  and  our 
subagent,  “Crooked  Nose,”  was  giving  out  ration  tickets  to 
every  man.  Some  were  red  and  some  were  green.  I rode 
over  near  there  but  did  not  go  in  to  get  my  ticket  as  there 
were  lots  of  girls  I knew;  I was  bashful  so  I just  stood  be- 
hind my  horse.  Some  of  my  relatives  got  my  ticket  for  me.4 

Mickey  Free  was  raised  by  my  father.  He  was  given  to 
him  by  the  San  Carlos  people  when  a little  boy.  Mickey 
and  I were  brought  up  together,  so  we  called  each  other 
brothers.  He  is  dead  now,  but  his  son  Willie  Free  is  still 
living  at  San  Carlos,  and  I call  him  my  nephew.  Mickey 
used  to  have  long  red  hair.5 

After  I had  been  back  at  the  reservation  quite  a while,  they 
enlisted  twenty-five  reservation  police.  I joined  up  as  a 
policeman  this  time  and  was  on  duty  quite  a while.  The  Cib- 
ecue  people  over  at  .Cibecue  had  been  making  trouble  and 
killed  some  American  soldiers  a while  back.6  The  men  who 
had  done  this  were  now  renegades,  and  it  was  our  duty  to 


4 When  drawing  the  weekly  rations,  the  owners  of  the  tickets  presented 
them,  and  they  were  punched  by  government  men. 

5 Mickey  Free  was  a full-blooded  Mexican,  stepson  of  Antonio  Ward 
and  was  captured  by  Apaches  of  the  San  Carlos  when  a small  boy  and 
brought  up  among  the  White  Mountain  Apaches.  It  was  as  the  result 
of  his  capture  that  Cochise  went  on  the  warpath.  See  Connell’s 
A f aches  Past  and  Present;  also  Ward’s  manuscript.  For  many  years  he 
was  government  interpreter  among  the  Western  Apaches.  He  was  given 
to  John  Rope’s  father  as  a captive  and  raised  with  the  family. 

6 This  fight,  in  1881,  between  U.  S.  troops  and  the  Cibecue  people  was 
the  result  of  the  attempted  arrest  of  a medicine  man  at  Cibecue,  in 
which  the  said  medicine  man  was  killed  by  the  soldiers. 
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catch  them.  Some  we  caught  and  turned  over  to  Crooked 
Nose,  and  others  we  let  go  to  give  them  another  chance. 
Finally  all  that  we  were  after  were  rounded  up  and.  held  at 
Fort  Apache,  then  sent  on  to  San  Carlos.  “Metal  Tooth 
was  among  these;  he  was  a Carrizo  chief.  Altoget  er  t ere 
were  about  forty  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  loaded  into 
big  wagons  and  taken  off  to  Tucson  and  put  m jail.  About 
six  months  after  this  they  brought  them  back  from  Tucson 
through  the  subagency.  There  was  an  officer  who  rode  in 
front,  followed  by  Metal  Tooth  dressed  in  an  officer  s coat, 
and  the  rest  of  them  in  column  of  twos.  They  took  them  up 
to  San  Carlos,  where  all  their  wives  had  come  to  meet  them. 

There  were  still  lots  of  renegades  at  liberty  even  after 
this.  Na-di-ka-a,  a White  Mountain  man,  was  one  of  them. 
He  had  killed  one  white  man  and  two  Indians.  Chino  s 
brother  and  the  uncle  of  one  of  these  Indians  who  had  been 
killed  by  this  renegade  caught  Na-di-ka-a.  They  started  out 
to  take  him  to  San  Carlos,  riding.  Na-di-ka-a  thought  sure 
they  would  kill  him  on  the  way  because  they  were  relatives 
of  the  men  he  had  killed.  He  tied  a piece  of  calico  around 
his  eyes  and  rode  that  way  so  he  would  not  see  them  reach 
for  their  guns  to  shoot  him.  When  they  finally  got  to  the 
river  crossing,  and  San  Carlos  lay  right  across  where  he 
could  see  it,  he  knew  that  they  were  not  going  to  kill  him, 
and  it  was  as  if  he  started  to  live  again.  They  put  him  in 
the  jail  there.  When  this  renegade  had  been  in  jail  about 
a day,  he  asked  one  of  the  two  police  who  were  guarding  him 
to  let  him  out  to  attend  the  call  of  nature.  They  did  so,  and 
he  came  back  all  right.  They  used  to  keep  ten  soldiers  and 
ten  police  always  on  guard  at  nights  at  San  Carlos.  they 
ought  to  have  put  chains  on  this  renegade  in  the  jail,  but 
they  didn’t  do  so.  In  the  early  morning  he  asked  again  to 
be  let  out.  They  let  him  out,  and  he  went  to  the  far  side  of 
a building  as  before.  From  here,  he  ran  fast  toward  an 
adobe  wall,  put  his  hands  up  on  it,  jumped  over  and  ran  tor 
the  arroyo.  The  guards  shouted  that  he  had  got  away.  It 

7 This  chief  was  known  as  Sanchez,  and  he  later  became  one  of  the  main 
chiefs  of  the  Carrizo  band.  He  has  been  dead  for  a number  of  years. 

8 Chino  is  an  old  man  now  living  at  Bylas. 
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was  still  dark,  and  they  could  see  only  his  gee  string,  which 
was  white.  They  shot  at  this  but  missed.  The  two  men  who 
had  brought  him  in  heard  what  had  happened  when  the  news 
was  telegraphed  to  the  subagency. 

Right  across  from  the  subagency  on  the  high  mesa  were 
camped  lots  of  White  Mountain  people.  The  renegade’s 
relatives  were  there  too.  Crooked  Nose  sent  word  for  a man 
called  ’Al-xel  and  a man  called  Yu-lane,  both  relatives  of 
the  renegade,  to  come  into  this  subagency.  They  came  in 
and  had  a talk.  Crooked  Nose  said  to  ’Al-xel  that  he  wanted 
him  to  go  out  and  kill  this  renegade,  that  if  he  did  so  he 
would  become  a chief  among  his  people,  and  he  would  also 
get  paid  for  it.  Also  if  he  got  this  renegade,  they  would 
stop  hunting  down  the  other  renegades  who  were  his  rela- 
tives. “All  right,”  ’Al-xel  said,  “we  will  get  him.”  So  the 
agent  gave  him  a police  rifle,  five  boxes  of  cartridges, 
matches,  tobacco,  some  grub,  a good  belt,  and  a black- 
handled  butcher  knife  like  the  men  used  to  carry  in  those 
days.  These  two  men  got  on  their  horses  now  and  rode  back 
to  their  camp.  The  next  day  they  saw  the  renegade  near 
the  camp,  riding  on  a buckskin  horse  which  he  had  found 
hobbled.  His  wife  was  riding  behind  him.  They  were  go- 
ing up  a wash.  ’Al-xel  stood  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  them,  and  so  when  he  shot  he  missed  the  man,  but  hit 
the  horse’s  hind  legs.  The  woman  ran  down  the  wash  and 
hid.  The  renegade  got  off  the  horse  and  started  to  run  up 
the  side  of  a hill,  out  of  sight.  ’Al-xel  started  after  him  on 
foot  and  Yu-lane  rode  around  the  side  of  the  hill  to  head 
him  off.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  the  renegade  hid  behind  a 
creosote  bush.  ’Al-xel  ran  up  the  hill  where  he  had  seen 
him  go.  When  he  got  to  the  top  he  was  out  of  breath.  The 
renegade  had  a knife  and  he  jumped  out  at  ’Al-xel,  who  got 
scared  and  instead  of  shooting  him  like  he  should  have  done, 
turned  and  ran  down  the  hill.  The  renegade  ran  after  him, 
and  as  he  came  he  made  medicine  on  ’Al-xel  with  jaguar, 
saying,  “Now  I’ll  jump  on  you  and  kill  you  like  jaguar 
would  do.”  Ihis  renegade  had  some  kind  of  jaguar  medi- 
cine. ’Al-xel  couldn’t  do  anything.  ’Al-xel  got  cut  in  the 
abdomen  and  slashed  on  the  head.  The  renegade’s  wife 
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There  was  one  man  watching  all 

vvas  standing  nght  the  . Th  and  k and  djd 

this  from  a little  he  would  get  killed  so  only 

caUed  for  Yu-lane.  The  White  Mountain  people  came  over 
and  reported  to  the  subagency  what  was  going  om 

. i we  thought  it  was  the  renegade 

Hprp  he  stooped  to  bandage  the  hand.  W e trailed  mm  uy 
the  blood  on  the  ground,  and  when  we  got  up  into  ^ ca“~ 

^S-cJESa  wls  at  Indian  Springs  looking 

ZV  1 made  jaguar  medicine  on  him  and  grabbed  him 
like  a jaguar  and  killed  him.  I was  like  jaguar.  This  be 
and  gun  I took  from  him.  From  now  on  I am  going  to  k.l 
everyone  1 meet,  no  matter  if  he  is  my  relative  or  not.  But 
I know  about  you,  boy,  you  have  always  been  very  poor  and 
have  never  had  much.  You  have  had  a hard  time.  I don  t 
want  “ kill  you,  so  go  on  home.  But  if  I meet  you  again 
after  this,  then  look  out  for  yourself,  because  I will  k 
vou”  Guc-hujn  came  on  back  to  the  subagenc 
what  had  happened  to  him.  Crooked  Nose  heard  about  it 
and  sent  for  the  boy.  When  he  got  there,  he  made  him 

all  that  the  renegade  had  said. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Chiricahua  came  up  from 
Sierra  Madre  with  Geronimo.9  They  went  to  San  Carlos 
got  the  Warm  Springs  people,  and  took  them  back  to  txico 

» GerommcTwas  really  a medicine  man,  and  it  was  from  this  fact  that  he 
gained  most  of  his  influence  among  his  people. 
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( 1 882).10  The  Warm  Springs  people  were  camped  just  east 
of  San  Carlos  on  a high  bluff  by  the  river.  The  other  people 
who  ran  off  were  the  people  of  Nachise,* 11  Chato,12  and  Chi- 
huahua. The  Chiricahuas  in  Mexico  had  heard  somehow 
about  the  killing  of  the  white  soldiers  at  Cibecue  and  thought 
that  now  would  be  a good  time  to  get  their  friends,  the 
Warm  Springs  people,  to  run  off  to  Mexico.  On  their  way 
up  from  Mexico  to  San  Carlos  they  passed  near  where  San 
Simon  now  is.  Here  two  of  them,  Go-ya-hn  and  Gi-nas- 
zi-hn,  stole  four  good  horses  from  some  cowboys  at  a ranch. 
These  two  men  said  they  were  going  to  take  their  horses 
back  to  Mexico  first  before  they  went  to  San  Carlos,  and  so 
they  started  back.  They  went  by  Sierra  del  Tigre,  then 
north  of  Carretas,  near  Bavispe,13  and  a little  over  toward 
Janos  where  there  is  a high  mountain  with  pine  trees  on  it.14 
Here  some  Mexicans  saw  the  two  Chiricahuas  coming  with 
the  horses.  The  Mexicans  lay  in  wait  for  them  and  managed 
to  capture  both  men.  They  took  them  to  a Mexican  fort 
near  by  in  a canyon.  Here  the  Mexican  officer  questioned 
them.  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  rest  of  the  Chiricahuas 
were  and  where  these  two  were  coming  from.  The  two 
Chiricahuas  said  that  the  rest  had  gone  up  to  San  Carlos  and 
that  they  had  left  them  two  days  ago.  The  Mexican  wanted 
to  know  how  long  the  others  would  be  gone.  The  two  Chiri- 
cahuas said  it  would  take  them  about  four  days  to  get  up  to 
San  Carlos  and  that  they  would  probably  be  back  in  about 
twelve  days.  The  Mexican  officer  said  that  if  these  two 
Chiricahuas  were  telling  the  truth,  they  would  let  them  go 
unhurt,  but  if  they  were  lying  they  would  be  killed.  Now 

10  Many  of  the  Chiricahuas  were  already  down  in  Mexico,  having  left 
San  Carlos  in  1881,  and  so  they  wanted  the  rest  of  their  people,  with 
the  Warm  Springs  group,  to  leave  San  Carlos  and  join  them. 

11  Nachise  was  one  of  the  main  chiefs  of  the  Chiricahuas.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cochise,  at  one  time  the  main  chief  of  the  Chiricahuas. 

12  Chato  was  a member  of  the  Chiricahuas.  He  is  still  living  (1935)  on 
the  Mescalero  Reservation,  New’  Mexico. 

13  Bavispe  is  south  of  Carretas  in  Sonora. 

14  Probably  Sierra  Cochita  Hueca. 
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all  the  Mexicans  were  notified  to  get  ready.  It  was  this  time 
that  they  killed  so  many  of  the  Warm  Springs  people.13 

The  rest  of  the  Chiricahuas  had  kept  on  their  way  to  San 
Carlos.  All  their  women  had  been  left  behind  in  Mexico. 
They  came  up  near  Eagle  Creek,  then  on  down  Ash  Flat 
where  Stevens'  old  ranch  was.16  Richard  Bylas’  father  was 
camped  there  as  well  as  Hac-ke-ha-da-dol-ni-he,  It-lan-di- 
djo-le  and  Hac-ke-be-d’i,  all  of  them  White  Mountain  men. 
The  last  three  were  working  for  Stevens,  helping  take  care 
of  his  sheep.  The  Chiricahuas  came  first  to  Hac-ke-be-d’i 
where  he  was  herding  some  wethers.  They  asked  him  if 
there  were  many  Indians  living  here.  He  told  them  no,  just 
a few.  Then  the  Chiricahuas  killed  all  the  lambs  and  started 
to  cook  them.  These  Chiricahuas  got  all  of  our  people  who 
were  there  and  put  them  under  guard.  Stevens  had  nine 
Mexicans  working  for  him  also.  There  were  three  Mexican 
women  with  them.  The  Chiricahuas  went  on  towards  Bylas’ 
camp.  Bylas17  saw  them  coming  and  drank  down  a part  of  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  he  had  before  they  got  there.  Geronimo 
came  in  to  Bylas’  camp  and  sat  down.  Bylas’  partner,  Na-’il- 
hiz-’a,  and  this  man’s  son,  ’I-dil-na-dzid,  were  there  also. 
Geronimo  saw  that  Bylas  had  been  drinking  lately.  ££I  knov 
you,”  he  said.  ££You  always  have  some  whiskey  around. 
Give  me  a bottle.”  Bylas  said  he  had  none,  but  Geronimo 
kept  on  asking  him  for  whiskey.  Finally  the  boy,  ’I-dil-na- 
dzid  got  mad.  He  said  to  Geronimo,  “This  man  (Bylas) 
is  not  a boy  for  you  to  talk  to  this  way  and  keep  on  asking  for 
whiskey.  He  won’t  give  you  any  whiskey.”  Now  Geronimo 
said  to  bring  all  the  Mexicans  here.  Bes-das,  a Mexican,  was 
the  foreman.  He  had  married  a White  Mountain  women  who 
was  of  the  Black  Water  clan  and  had  a boy  there  who  was 

15  After  the  Chiricahuas  had  left  San  Carlos  with  the  Warm  . Springs 
people,  thev  headed  into  Mexico.  Not  far  from  Carretas,  Chihuahua, 
a body  of  Mexican  troops  ambushed  them,  and  in  the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed 167  of  the  Apaches  were  killed  and  52  of  them,  mainly  women 
and  children,  were  taken  prisoners. 

16  This  w'as  the  white  man,  Stevens,  who  has  been  mentioned  before  as 
marrying  a White  Mountain  woman. 

17  Bylas  was  one  of  the  White  Mountain  chiefs.  The  present  settlement 
of  Bylas  was  named  for  him. 
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about  twenty-five  years  old.  The  Chiricahua  head  man  said, 
“This  boy  is  a full-blooded  Mexican,  he  is  no  Apache.”  The 
other  White  Mountain  man  there  said,  “No,  he  is  not  a Mex- 
ican. He  is  a full-blooded  White  Mountain,  and  his  mother 
is  of  the  Black  Water  clan,  so  he  is  also.”ls  Then  the  Chirica- 
huas  asked  Bylas  what  the  boy  was,  and  he  answered  he  was 
a White  Mountain.  After  this  talk  the  Chiricahuas  tied  up 
all  the  Mexicans.  Right  there  they  killed  the  nine  men  and 
two  Mexican  women.  The  third  woman  got  away  and  ran 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  they  killed  her  there.  Bes-das’ 
boy  they  did  not  kill.  Now  the  Chiricahuas  left  two  men 
behind  to  guard  the  White  Mountain  women  lest  they  should 
get  to  San  Carlos  and  report  what  was  happening.  All  the 
White  Mountain  men  they  took  along  with  them  under 
guard.  At  first  they  had  taken  Bylas’  horse  away  from  him, 
but  now  they  gave  it  back  to  him  and  let  him  ride  it.  They 
made  their  next  camp  on  the  south  side  of  Ash  Flat.19  Here 
Geronimo  said  he  would  make  medicine  and  find  out  what 
was  going  on  at  San  Carlos.  He  sang  only  four  songs.20  The 
medicine  told  him  that  all  was  going  to  be  well  on  their  way 
to  San  Carlos.  The  Chiricahuas  used  to  have  good  medicine, 
and  this  was  why  all  the  people,  both  whites  and  Apaches, 
slept  so  soundly  that  night.  From  this  camp  they  traveled 
all  night,  stopping  to  rest  near  the  Gila  River  opposite  the 
sub-agency.  Then  they  started  on  again,  keeping  four  men 
ahead,  crossed  the  river  and  went  on  over  Dewey  Flat  to  the 
old  Wagon  Road.  At  this  time  there  were  forty  police  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  scattered  among  the  camps.  Ge- 
ronimo said  he  was  going  to  send  three  men  into  every  camp 
to  kill  all  these  police.  It  was  still  night,  and  just  east  of 
San  Carlos  they  stopped  in  the  brush  along  the  river.  Here 
it  was  starting  to  get  light.  One  of  the  men  threw  a pebble 
up  in  the  air,  and  they  could  see  it,  so  they  knew  it  would 
soon  be  dawn.  This  is  the  way  the  old-timers  always  used 

18  Descent  is  always  reckoned  through  the  mother  by  these  people. 

19  About  opposite  Arsenic  Springs. 

20  Four  is  a sacred  number  among  the  Apaches.  Geronimo  by  singing  the 
four  songs  was  putting  himself  into  a state  so  he  might  have  second 
sight. 
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to  do  in  order  to  tell  if  it  was  near  dawn.  Now  one  of  the 
head  men  of  the  Chiricahuas  said  to  Gerommo,  I thought 
you  were  going  to  send  three  men  into  all  the  camps  to  kill 
111  those  police.”  But  Gerommo  would  not  answer  him  at 
all  They  stayed  there  till  sunup,  then  crossed  the  river  o 
the  Warm  Springs  camp.  The  Warm  Springs  people  must 
have  known  somehow  that  the  Chiricahuas  had  come, ■ f<* 
that  night  they  kept  all  their  horses  tied  at  their  camp^  Now 
Geronimo  and  the  others  went  among  the  W arm  Sprmgs 
nennle  and  thev  all  got  ready  to  leave.  A man  named  Stir 
C wThead  of  pice  at  San  Carlos  then  If  any  shot  was 
fired  he  always  used  to  get  on  his  horse  and  ride  right  down 
to  the  Pl-e  he  had  heard  it.  Just  as  the  Chntos  were 
leaving  with  the  Warm  Springs  people  they  fire- t*o  shots 
for  Stirling  to  come.  Stirling  heard  and  got  on  his  horse  to 
come  oven  The  Apache  chief  of  police  got  on  a horse  and 
came  with  him.  One  of  the  Chiricahuas  named  Na-guji  hid 
on  the  trail  and  shot  and  killed  Stirling  when  he  came  up. 
Stirling  had  on  a pair  of  beaded  moccasins,  so  Na-guj1  pidkd 
these  off  and  took  them  for  himself.  They  told  the  Apache 
chief  of  police  to  go  back  as  they  did  not  want  to  shoot  him, 
but  he  kept  following  them  so  they  shot  him  also.  _ 

The  Chiricahuas  had  already  cut  the  telegraph  wires  from 
San  Carlos  to  Globe  and  the  subagency.  N< ow  t :h ^ 
loose  all  the  White  Mountain  men  that  they  had  brought 
from  Ash  Flat.  Richard’s  (Bylas)  father  knew  what  was 
happening  and  went  to  the  subagency.  Both  Crook^  ^ 
and  Seeden,  the  other  white  man  there,  were  gone  But  their 
wives  were  there.  They  thought  Bylas  was  drunk  and 
would  not  believe  him.  By  this  time  they  had  sent  men  out 
who  had  mended  the  wires  where  they  had  been  cut  at  Black 
Point  and  also  west  of  the  subagency,  and  now  they  got  the 
news  through.  All  of  us  police  from  San  Car  os  followed 
after  the  Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs  people.  At  Gila 
Bank  we  found  the  body  of  the  chief  of  police  where  he  ha 
been  shot,  and  then  we  all  turned  back  to  San  Carlos  At  the 
subagency  the  people  heard  that  the  Chiricahuas  and  \\  arm 
Springs  people  were  on  their  way  through,  and  e V . 
ran  away  toward  Turnbull  Mountain  except  twenty-five 
scouts  and  a white  man  who  cooked  for  them,  called  1 a\ajo 
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Bill.  These  stayed  behind  at  the  subagency.  Their  ser- 
geant was  M-ba’-djil-’a-ha,  who  opened  five  boxes  of  cart- 
ridges and  told  the  scouts  to  fill  their  belts.  The  rest  of  the 
cartridges  were  put  in  a pit.  Around  this  pit  they  all  gath- 
ered so  they  could  get  in  if  fighting  started.  Their  relatives 
told  them  they  would  get  captured  sure,  but  that  they  would 
be  watching  them  from  Turnbull  Mountain,  and  if  they  did 
get  in  trouble  they  would  come  and  help  them. 

When  the  Chiricahuas  came  through  they  said  they  didn’t 
want  to  fight,  but  had  only  come  to  take  their  relatives  away. 
So  there  was  no  trouble.  There  was  a long  line  of  the  Chiri- 
cahuas and  Warm  Springs  people  going  along  the  north  side 
of  the  Gila  River.  Right  below  Dewey  Flats  they  had  held 
up  some  freighters.  The  white  men  got  away  by  running,  but 
there  was  a lot  of  whiskey  and  some  clothes  in  the  wagons. 
The  Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs  people  helped  them- 
selves to  these.  My  father  and  some  other  men  came  up  to 
the  Chiricahuas  and  got  some  liquor  to  drink  from  them. 
The  river  was  high  here,  and  the  Chiricahuas  and  Warm 
Springs  people  started  to  cross  it.  My  father  was  a chief 
and  he  wanted  to  shoot  the  Chiricahuas  while  they  were 
crossing  the  river,  but  the  other  men  with  him  said  no.  dhe 
Chiricahuas  had  taken  some  of  our  horses,  but  had  said  they 
would  give  them  back  after  a while.  That  is  why  the  men 
were  following  them  and  why  they  did  not  want  to  start 
fighting. 

The  men  who  had  been  following  the  Chiricahuas  and 
Warm  Springs  people  with  my  father  turned  back  with  him 
when  these  people  crossed  the  river.  They  all  went  back  to 
where  the  freighters  were  and  started  drinking  whiskey  and 
pulling  out  the  goods.  They  just  dipped  the  whiskey  right 
out  of  the  barrel  and  drank  lots  of  it.  That  night  my  father 
did  not  come  back  to  camp.  The  next  day  they  found  him 
dead;  he  had  drunk  too  much.  That  same  night  one  of  my 
relatives,  Ma-dje-le,  also  died  from  drinking 5 Ba-ba-dji- 
ba-ha,  another  man,  got  very  sick  from  the  same  thing. 

Twelve  of  us  police  were  sent  to  follow  the  Chiricahuas 
and  Warm  Springs  people  to  see  which  way  they  went.  W e 
tracked  them  to  Yellow  Jacket.  Here  they  had  left  one  colt 
and  killed  a horse.  I got  the  colt.  Their  next  stop  was  east 
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0f  Yellow  Jacket,  where  they  could  look  bade  ovt  followed 

basss,-  — 

also  moved  all  the  Indians  to  San  Car^>  A11  the  white 
only  agency  on  the  reserva  ^too  gome  time  after  this  we 
people  were  at  San  Car  , k;lled  some  of  our  people 

heard  that  some  Chinca  they  issued  a gun 

at  Fort  Apache.  It  was  ^ that  time  j nQ  longer  was 

and  belt  to  me  and  P^  ^e  on  p Y ^ the  Chlnca- 

a policeman.  I was  just  carrying  Ae  Chincahuas 

huas  if  they  should .come  Mb*  * s0  he  was  giving  me 
tad  killed  some  of  my  stoves.  ^ he  sjilJ  he  „ 

this  rifle  to  guard  mysell  wun 

going  to  make  me  a scout.  g again>  i joined.  They 

When  they  started  enlisting  were  getting 

kept  us  at  San  Crlos  for  a “f^TtareA-ere  two  set- 
together  a hundred  Indians  for  Do-’ac-t’in  and 

geants  for  us  White  Mountain  scouts  ° for  the  San 

the  other  I don’t  remef  er;  The*^  ^ Da.dih.nes. 
Carlos  scouts  and  Tontos  practice  shooting 

bine.  The  office* : made  some  one  0Pf  these.  Before 

at  this  time;  and  Hanet  fla(.  at  oila  Bank  and  had 

we  left  we  had  a big  dance  we  had  the  war  dance, 

lots  of  wood  for  our  dance  firm  ^ ^ ^ of  White  Moun- 
and  then  the  social  dan  . of  -ris  and  women.  ^ e 

tain  and  San  Carlos  peop  the  heac*  officer  gave  to  our 

danced  all  night  A t tb» da  ^ a tall-like  thing  hang- 

fn'/Tlhe  tad  °of  t The 

daWds«ed  out  next  day  and  cent  to  the  subagency,  then 

si  -» »»»>  - •>«  - - **  - ““ 
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to  east  of  Yellow  Jacket,  then  Eagle  Creek,  then  south  to 
the  Gila  River.  There  were  lots  of  soldiers  with  us  and 
Yavapai  and  Tonto  scouts.  We  went  on  to  Apache  Pass, 
then  Bowie  Depot,  then  to  another  camp.  From  this  place 
all  the  pack  mules  were  sent  in  to  Fort  Bowie  to  load  up  with 
provisions.  In  two  days  they  were  back.  We  stayed  here 
five  days  and  then  went  on  south  to  “Red  Rocks  Standing,” 
then  near  where  San  Simon  now  is,  then  toward  the  north 
end  of  the  Sierra  Espuela,  then  Guadalupe  Canyon.  . We 
stayed  here  for  a while.  Sergeant  Do-’ac-t’in  was  riding  a 
horse  and  still  wearing  the  belt  the  officer  had  given  him. 
We  had  with  us  also  two  Chiricahua  women,  wrho  had  left 
the  Chiricahuas  in  Mexico  and  come  back  to  San  Carlos. 
From  this  place,  Guadalupe  Canyon,  they  sent  twenty  of  us 
off  for  three  days  to  Round  Mountain  to  look  for  signs  of 
the  Chiricahuas. 

The  first  night  out  we  stopped  and  made  camp.  We  had 
a medicine  man  with  us,  so  we  were  going  to  find  out  if  we 
would  see  the  Chiricahuas  or  find  their  tracks.  Na-ba-dji- 
ta-ha  was  the  medicine  man.  He  told  twelve  of  us  who  had 
eagle  feathers  to  sit  in  a line  on  one  side  and  hold  the  eagle 
feathers  in  our  hands  with  the  arms  stretched  out  in  front. 
The  medicine  man  sat  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  other 
seven  men  to  help  him  sing.  Now  he  said,  “No  one  must 
laugh  while  we  are  singing ; if  they  do  so  it  will  be  no  good.” 
When  they  started  to  sing  we  with  the  feathers  closed  our 
eyes  and  listened  to  the  song.  Our  feathers  commenced  to 
get  big  and  strong  in  our  hands  and  started  to  move  our  arms 
from  side  to  side.  It  was  not  we  who  moved  our  arms  but 
the  eagle  feathers.  Then  one  of  the  men  singing,  laughed 
a little.  Right  away  the  eagle  feathers  and  our  arms  dropped 
straight  down.  The  medicine  man  said,  “You  were  afraid 
and  wanted  to  know  where  the  Chiricahuas  were.  You  make 
fun  while  we  are  singing;  now  we  won’t  know  about  the 
Chiricahuas.”  The  next  day  we  left  our  grub  in  this  camp 
and  started  out  to  scout.  We  got  back  at  noon.  There  were 
lots  of  deer  here,  and  we  killed  some.  The  next  day  we 
started  back  to  Guadalupe  Canyon  with  our  meat. 

About  one  month  later  the  paymaster  came  to  our  camp 
at  Guadalupe  Canyon  and  paid  us.  There  was  no  store  here 
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or  anv  other  place  to  spend  our  money,  but  there  were  a hun- 
dred of  us  scouts,  and  we  gambled  all  the  time.  u|'  Pa  y 
had  made  a hoop  and  pole  set  whi  e over  at d 
tain  Now  we  played  hoop  and  pole  a • , f 

time  there,  and  the  days  passed  quick! Ly.  PA 

o-mrds  out  on  two  places  to  watch  for  the  Chincanuas. 
while  after  this  all  of  us  started  out  for  Sierra  Espuelaand 
camoed  near  there  at  San  Bernardino  for  four  days.  1 hen 
we  went  back  to  Guadalupe  Canyon.  The  evening  we  go 
back  to  the  main  camp  the  officer  called  us  scouts  toSet^e _ 
He  said  six  of  us  and  the  two  Chincahua  women  were  to  g 
nut  for  about  one  month  and  see  if  we  could  not  locate  the 
Chir  cahuTs  If  we  found  them  we  were  to  send  the  two 
STTta  to  see  if  they  could  no.  get  them  -.  come 
back  to  San  Carlos  and  be  friends  again.  W hen  the  Oma- 
huas  and  Warm  Springs  people  had  run  off  from  San  Carlos, 
there  had  been  three  Western  Apache  men yarned  and  T - 
ing  with  women  among  these  people.  They  had ^peram  ^ 
the  three  men  to  go  along  with  them  TJfse  t 
Tso’  ’e  a Cibecue  man;  a man  called  Na-nod  di,  an 
Mhei  man  All  three  of  these  men  had  left  the  Chtncahuas 
and  Warm  Springs  people  in  Mexico  and  come 
San  Carlos.  Now  they  were  acting  as  guides  down  into 

Mexico.23  • , i 

The  six  scouts  who  were  chosen  to  go  with  the  two  Chir- 

Ihe  six  scouts  1 ,..  , ser„eant;  Le-gudn-tel,  a 

icahua  women  were  Do-na-  11  eta,  a se  g ? ? j i TVm 

sereeant-  both  White  Mountain  men;  M-ba  tcu  n-dal,  Dja- 
n de  zi  myself,  and  Na-nod-di.  They  gave  a mule  each  to 
the  womTn  to  ride  and  a mule  to  Na-nod-di  and  one  pack 
mule  to  pack  our  grub  on.  We  gave  the  pack  mule  to  the 
women  to  take  care  of  and  started  out  on  foot  across  the  mesa 
After  a while  we  got  to  a canyon  where  Na-nod-di  said  tne 
Chiricahuas  always  passed  through.  We  crossed  a on 

the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Espuela  and  camped  °^he  othe 
side  of  it.  Here  we  all  started  out  to  hunt  deer.  A , 

and  I went  back  to  the  place  we  had  crossed.  Na-nod-di  tied 

=3  Of  these  three  men  who  detect  as  guides,  ^933°'' He'died  De- 

Peaches,  was  still  living  at  Cibecue  in  the  fall  ol  lva- 

cember,  1933. 
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his  mule,  and  we  started  to  hunt.  We  killed  one  black  tail 
deer  and  wounded  another.  It  lay  down  behind  a big  mescal, 
and  so  we  didn’t  know  where  it  was,  but  after  a while  I could 
hear  something  breathing  hard;  it  was  the  wounded  deer, 
which  we  killed  by  hitting  it  on  the  head  with  a rock.  This 
was  a female  deer  without  any  young,  and  it  was  fat.  Na- 
nod-di  had  gone  off  and  killed  another  deer.  Pretty  soon 
he  came  back  with  its  skin  across  his  shoulder.  It  was  a big 
skin  and  touched  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  him.  I would 
like  that  skin,  I thought.  “Here,”  I said,  “is  the  deer  I have 
killed  and  fixed  for  you;  there  is  the  skin.”  “No,”  Na- 
nod-di  said,  “you  keep  it  for  yourself  and  I’ll  keep  this  skin 
for  myself.”  It  is  the  custom  among  our  people  if  we  kill 
a deer  to  always  give  it  and  its  skin  to  the  man  we  are  hunting 
with.  We  took  all  the  meat  of  the  female  deer,  but  only 
the  hind  quarters  and  skin  of  the  other.  When  we  got  back 
to  camp  all  the  other  scouts  were  already  in.  They  had 
killed  only  white  tail  deer,  and  the  two  women  were  cooking 
it  for  them.  The  Chiricahuas  do  not  eat  white  tail  deer  in 
summer,  but  they  will  eat  black  tail  deer.  As  soon  as  the 
women  saw  our  black  tail  deer,  they  cut  off  some  of  the  meat 
and  started  cooking  it.  We  told  them  to  cook  lots  of  meat, 
as  we  were  now  going  to  Sierra  de  Media  and  were  afraid  of 
running  into  the  Chiricahuas  or  Mexican  troops.24 

We  didn’t  start  out  until  after  sundown.  Then  the  women 
rode  double  on  one  mule  and  told  us  to  ride  double  on  the 
other,  which  we  did.  We  also  rode  the  pack  mule  double. 
We  tried  to  get  Na-nod-di  to  let  Dja’-n-de-zi  ride  up  behind 
him,  but  he  would  not.  We  set  out  along  the  foot  of  the  hill 
where  there  was  lots  of  brush,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  open 
country.  We  got  talking  about  Na-nod-di  and  why  he  would 
not  let  anyone  ride  double  with  him.  It  looked  as  though 
he  was  doing  this  so  if  we  met  the  Chiricahuas  or  Mexican 
troops  he  could  make  a run  for  it  and  get  away.  We  decided 
that  if  he.  should  do  this  we  would  kill  him.  We  kept  on 
traveling  in  the  brush  till  it  got  dark,  and  then  came  out  on 
the  edge  of  the  open  country  to  cross  over  to  Sierra  de  Media. 

"4  They  were  in  Mexico  now  and  not  far  from  the  Mexican  military  post 
of  Janos,  Chihuahua. 
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ssspgsiil 

of  you  run  away,  because  y - j fight  ” Dja-n- 

» .he  rocks  ngh.  away  »d  W »,,d  ^ 

SSS  we  co»id 

£££  ^3^*555 

things  were  still  sa  . Mexican  troops 

Then  ,l"r  sandown  we  would  have  no  flames,  only  a b.g 
h'?h«  3$Z  we  ««»  »U  sitting  around, ^ 

walking  around.  They  sent  me  and  another  man up^  ^ 
hill  to  see  if  we  could  see  any  hre  back  tna  y , 

" U U,  l little  wav  when  we  could  hear  the  noise  plainly, 
gone  on  > <■  V onlv  some  water  dripping  in  a cave, 

We  went  to  it.  It  v as  omy  we  t back  t0  camp, 

but  it  sounded  just  like  a bell.  & We  told 

all  the  others  were  saddled  up  and  ready  „ j ’ h d It 

next  dav.  “If  you  see  them,”  we  said,  tell  them  to  Oo 
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the  captain  at  Guadalupe  Canyon  as  he  wants  to  meet  them 
and  make  peace.” 

The  next  morning  w'e  cooked  up  lots  of  food  for  the  two 
women,  took  them  part  of  the  way,  and  then  let  them  go  on 
foot.  We  stood  and  watched  them  with  the  field  glasses  till 
they  were  out  of  sight.  We  stayed  in  this  camp  eight  days, 
waiting  for  the  women  to  return  and  keeping  watch  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  On  the  eighth  day  we  saddled  all  the 
mules  and  left  them  tied  on  the  mountain.  Then  we  went 
down  to  where  we  had  left  the  Chiricahua  women  and  waited. 
We  looked  with  the  glasses.  A long  way  off  we  could  see 
two  people  coming,  dhey  were  on  foot,  so  we  knew  they 
must  be  Apaches.  We  could  see  them  plainly  now.  W e told 
Na-nod-di  to  ride  down  toward  them.  He  started,  and  w'e 
watched  him  with  the  glasses  till  he  met  the  two  people. 
There  he  got  off  and  went  on  foot,  letting  them  ride,  he  go- 
ing in  front.  They  got  back  to  us  about  sundown,  and  it  was 
the  two  Chiricahua  women..  They  had  looked  all  over,  but 
found  no  sign  of  the  Chiricahuas.  We  had  been  gone  from 
Guadalupe  Canyon  fifteen  days  now.  One  of  these  women 
had  the  end  of  her  nose  cut  on  one  side.  She  said,  “I  can 
travel  fast  like  a man,  but  this  other  woman  here,  she  is  like 
a child  and  she  can’t  travel  well  at  all.” 

Our  party  had  almost  run  out  of  grub  now,  so  we  started 
back  to  where  the  troops  were.  As  we  went  over  a big  mesa, 
Le-gudn-tel  said,  “We  don’t  want  anyone  to  see  us  coming 
back  over  this  open  ground,”  so  he  made  wind.  He  knew 
medicine  for  wind  and  prayed  for  it. 20  Right  in  the  middle 
of  the  mesa  a big  wind  came  up,  and  there  was  so  much  wind 
we  could  hardly  see  each  other.  When  we  got  into  Guada- 
lupe Canyon,  we  reported  to  the  officers  all  that  wre  had  done. 
They  said  we  had  done  well  and  also  that  they  had  received 
a letter  saying  that  scouts  from  all  over  were  gathering  to 
meet  by  San  Bernardino,  at  the  mouth  of  Guadalupe  Can- 
yon. All  our  camp  moved  on  near  San  Bernardino,  where 
we  stayed  two  days.  All  the  troops  and  scouts  were  there. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  almost  always  some  man  among  the  members 

of  a war  partv  who  was  said  to  be  able  to  bring  on  big  winds  so  as  to  hide 

the  movements  of  the  party  from  the  enemy. 
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There  were  about  five  hundred  of 

!;Sp”“vXatb.“e  aU  *'bi.e  ho^es  was  there  ^ 
and  spoke  good  Mexican  l“g“S'ad  manes  roached, 

She'S  hadlon"  Sf  Uy  he-en'he^  and  others  had 

their  tails  cut  in  different  ways.  This  ™ bell 

bSkicked  Ly  by  the  -»»« 

rTty  Sough"  in*  a' lot  of  thick  red  doth,  though  and 

could  be  told  from  the  Chincahuas. 

de7thi8b'GeS  Crook  S'alUhe’'  3£>  ’sat.  Out  in 
?“ont  all  the  firs,  sergeants  of  the  scout  companjes  atood 
line,  and  back  of  them  the  second  sergeants. Then  u,  ba^ 
of  these  all  the  scout  companies  hoed  »P_  Then  Jj 
or  four  sergeants  from  For,  Apache.  A_^  ^ ^ rf 

™„“  fTom  Saln  Carli.  Now  General  Crook  said. 
“What  do  you  scouts  think  about  us  catching  the  Chinca- 

”^k“  ”, “f, 

27  This  was  the  Sixth  Cavalry  under  command  of  Captain  Cha  ec.  . 

~ r u C'  Ttn-irke  He  must  have  been  wearing  a 
ss  This  officer  was  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke. 

cavalry  uniform  dress  hat.  . . 

» In  general  appearance  the  Western  Apaches  resembled  the  Ch.ncahn.s 

and  their  two  allied  tribes.  le  on  the  upper 

»»  Alchise  was  later  the  mam  chief  of  the  i ca  tea  p F 
north  fork  of  White  River.  He  died  m 1930. 
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huas31  down  in  Mexico,  do  you  think  we  will  find  them?” 
The  San  Carlos  sergeant  named  Tu-’is-ba  said  we  could  never 
catch  the  Chiricahuas  because  they  could  hide  like  coyotes 
and  could  smell  danger  a long  way  like  wild  animals.  Crook 
said,  “I  think  we  are  going  to  catch  these  Chiricahuas,  and 
we  are  going  to  keep  after  them  till  we  catch  them  all.  We 
have  orders  from  Washington,  where  the  President  lives,  to 
catch  these  Chiricahuas.  We  are  all  wearing  his  [the  Presi- 
dent’s] clothes  and  eating  his  grub,  and  so  I want  you  to  help 
him.  In  this  way  we  can  repay  him.  I am  the  man  in  charge 
of  all  this  outfit,  and  now  I am  going  to  sign  my  name  to  this 
paper  so  that  even  if  I get  killed,  the  President  will  still 
know  what  we  all  did,  and  the  record  won’t  be  lost.  Thus, 
no  matter  if  I die  or  live,  the  government  will  know  that  it 
must  reward  you.”  I think  he  was  telling  us  the  truth  all 
right,  because  all  of  us  scouts  are  now  drawing  pensions.  We 
were  scouts  in  order  to  help  the  whites  against  the  Chirica- 
huas, because  they  had  killed  a lot  of  people.  Now  General 
Crook  told  us  to  put  up  a big  war  dance  that  night.32 

The  next  morning  we  started  to  travel  south.  A1  Sieber 
was  head  of  us  scouts ; what  Sieber  told  us  to  do  we  did  ^ 
when  he  said  that  here  would  be  a good  place  to  camp,  we 
made  camp.  We  traveled  toward  the  Sierra  Espuela  and 
down  along  the  east  side  of  it  till  we  came  to  where  the  can- 
yon, in  which  the  town  of  Bavispe  lies,  joins  with  the  valley 
in  which  we  were,  that  is,  the  junction  of  San  Bernardino 
Wash  and  Bavispe  River.  Here  we  made  camp.  Then  we 
went  on  to  near  Bavispe,  where  we  saw  some  wild  peach  trees 
growing.  We  had  never  seen  peaches  before  and  thought 
that  these  were  some  kind  of  walnuts.  There  were  lots  of 

31  In  many  places  throughout  John  Rope’s  story  the  term  Chiricahuas  has 
been  used  to  designate  the  hostile  Apaches  against  whom  he  was  scouting. 
However,  in  some  of  these  instances  the  hostiles  were  not  only  com- 
posed of  Chiricahuas,  but  also  of  people  of  the  Warm  Springs  and 
Ni’-n-da-hi  tribes.  Since  the  narrator  did  not  bother  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction, the  term  Chiricahua  has  been  used.  The  reader  must  under- 
stand that  this  often  included  people  of  the  other  two  allied  tribes. 
This  applies  especially  in  the  following  pages. 

32  For  complete  details  of  this  famous  1883  campaign  of  Crook’s,  see 
Bourke’s  An  Apache  Campaign. 
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trails  leading  to  Bavispe  from  here.  While  going  along  \*e 
aw  some  Mexicans  with  a burro.  When  we  got  in  sight  of 
Bavispe  we  stopped.  Sieber  ordered  a hundred  of  us  scouts 
to  ^ ahead  and  the  rest  to  follow.  We  went  on,  right 
through  the  streets.  The  houses  were  all  made  of  adobe 
and  some  of  them  were  falling  down.  In  these  adobe  houses 
the  Mexicans  were  living  on  both  sides  of  the  s“,,  M ^ 
were  a lot  of  Mexicans  looking  at  us,  and  a lot  of  old  Mexi 
can  women  were  there.  We  went  right  on  through  and  then 
across  a little  canyon  where  we  all  made  camp.  ie  er  ai  c 
‘some  of  the  others  butchered  ten  cattle  without  permissioi 
from  the  Mexicans.  In  a little  while  the  mayor  of  the^vn 
a Mexican,  came  riding  out  on  a little  pony.  He  rode  h 
horse  righ  up  over  the  rocks  to  our  camp,  and  the  pony 
seemed  to  climb  up  in  jumps.  Then  he  ran  it  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  officer’s  camp.  He  talked  some  time  with  the 
officers,  and  I guess  they  had  to  pay  him  f°r  ‘hose  ten  stee^ 
All  of  us  were  here  now  except  four  scouts  who  had  been 
left  with  some  soldiers  at  a place  just  east  of  where  Agua 
Prieta,  Sonora,  now  is. 

That  night  some  of  the  scouts  from  our  camp  sneaked 
into  the  Mexican  town  to  get  liquor.  They  brought  it  back 
w“h  them  n„d  got  drunk.  Mickey  Free  came  over  to  me  and 
said  “My  grandson,'3  don’t  go  over  where  they,  are 
ing.  There  is  liable  to  be  some  trouble.”  I didn  t go._  e 
next  morning  we  moved  on  to  the  foot  of  a mountain  ju, 
the  east  of  Huachinera  and  camped  there  in  a canyon.  ^ h i e 
in  this  camp  we  could  see  Mexicans  watching  us  ftom  a dis- 
tance. Next  day  we  started  from  the  Sierra  Madre  to  the 
southwest.  There  was  only  one  way  to  get  to  the Hop . ot  this 
mountain  and  this  was  up  a long  narrow  ridge.  On  the  way 
one  mule  fell  off  over  a bluff,  pack  and  all.  It  to 

below  that  no  one  went  down  to  get  him.  Finally  we  got  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  here  we  saw  three  very  poor 
cattle  which  I guess  belonged  to  the  Ch.ncahuas.  The  three 
men  who  escaped  from  the  Chincahuas  and  came  back  to 

» It  is  often' the  custom  when  speaking  to  a close  friend  whether  giving  or 

sleking  advice,  to  use  a term  of  relationship  that  will  show  respect  and 

gain  attention. 
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San  Carlos  were  there  with  us,  and  they  knew  the  country. 
We  made  our  camp  that  night  near  some  springs  on  the 
mountain.  We  staved  here  four  days,  cooking  up  bread  and 
lots  of  other  grub.  ' Then  Sieber  said  that  fifty  scouts  were  to 
go  ahead  and  that  the  pack  mules  and  the  rest  would  follow 
some  distance  behind.  I was  one  of  these  fifty.  At  that  time 
I had  never  fought  with  the  Chiricahua  and  did  not  knov. 
how  mean  they  were,  so  I was  always  in  the  front.  We 
crossed  over  a canyon,  going  in  single  line.  First  there  would 
be  ten  scouts,  then  a mule,  then  ten  scouts,  then  a mule,  and 
so  on.  We  scouts  in  front  heard  someone  whistle  in  the 
brush.  We  stopped  and  listened  and  heard  the  whistle  again. 
We  all  thought  it  was  the  Chiricahuas  and  started  to  run 
back.  One  man  tripped  and  fell  in  a water  hole.  Afterwards 
the  whistle  turned  out  to  be  only  the  wind  blowing  on  an 
acorn  with  a hole  in  it,  which  was  on  a blue  oak  tree.  Pretty 
soon  we  came  to  some  old  tracks.  Here  the  Chiricahuas  had 
left  one  horse.  He  was  very  poor,  but  we  butchered  him  and 
took  out  his  liver  and  meat  that  was  good.  The  three  men 
who  were  with  us  and  knew  the  country  said  maybe  the  Chir- 
icahuas were  camped  back  by  a rocky  mountain  we  had 
passed. 

In  about  three  days  two  pack  mules  carrying  grub  were 
brought  up  to  us  from  the  others  behind.  A message  was 
sent  back  and  we  went  on  ahead  to  another  camp  at  a canyon 
near  the  head  of  Bavispe  River.  This  was  the  place  where 
Tso’-’e,  Na-nod-di,  and  the  other  man  got  away  from  the 
Chiricahuas.  There  were  lots  of  pine  trees  growing  there, 
and  we  could  see  where  the  Chiricahuas  had  been  having  a 
dance.  T’u-lane,34  a Warm  Springs  man  who  had  married 
a White  Mountain  woman  from  Fort  Apache,  was  with  us 
now  as  scout.  He  said  the  dance  tracks  here  looked  like  they 
had  been  making  a war  dance.  While  we  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  mountain,  one  of  the  scouts  who  was  off  by  himself 
came  back  and  said  he  had  seen  something  shining  wray  across 

34  T’u-lane  means  “lots  of  water.”  T’u-lane  is  still  living  on  the  Mesca- 

lero  Reservation  in  New  Mexico  (1932). 
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on  the  side  of  another 

would  not  believe  fhat  U.  The  man  said 

glinting  on  some  raven  fly  g ^ q£  the  mountain  was  thick 
it  was  not  a raven  at  al  • looking  for  tracks, 

with  brush,  camp.  They 

Right  on  top  we  came  to  ano  and  als0  covered 

had  left  three  pieces  of^mesca^  ^ their  tracks  plainly  now, 

their  fire  with  dirt.  They  had  tried  to  hide 

and  they  were  about  two day  ,M.  They  ^ ^ o[  ^ 

the  tracks  again,  but  we  fo  • ^ the  s;de  0f  the 

trees  here.  Next  morning  sergeant  said  to  cook 

mountain  till ^“he  o.hers'oolted  ahead  with 
some  grub.  Y ^tde  while  the  scouts  who  had  the  glasses 
the  glasses.  the  Chiricahua  camp  on  top  of  a 

came  back.  They  had  other  mountam. 

ridge  across  the  valley  on  the  1 f Chirica- 

On  a level  place  near  the  camp  all  thejo^e^  ^ dl  hur_ 

huas  were  grazing.  There  camp  all  right.  There 

ried  back,  and  there  we  rou  ^ sieber  sent  two  scouts 

were  quite  a few  Chi  < ts  who  were  way  be- 

back  to  tell  the  other  soldiers  and  scouts  who  ^ q£ 

hind  to  hurry  UP an  reac  was  only  about  a mile  across  the 
the  scouts  were  afraid.  It  was  j a a camp.  That 

valley  from  where  we  were^  to  ^ ^ ^ vvhispers. 

night  we  could  no  P d other  scouts  got  in. 

£?& *SS 2. 2 horses  up,  as  i,  would  soon 

b'  Now' we  looked  at  the  Chiricahua  camp  agaim  There  was 
lots  of  smoke  coming  up  from  it.  ^ ^started  k£t 

the  camp.  Part  of  the  sol Tiers  and i scouts  wen  d 

side  and  part  on  the  right.  In  the  middlejvem  ^ ^ chlr_ 
his  scouts.  This  way  we  were  g°  g were  here.  One  of 

SS  to'lurround  fhe-o  Chtricahuas.  One  sergeant  had 

..There,  who  saw  «.  Ml  -<•  »■*  >»*»"*•  * **“ 

Apache,  who  is  still  living  at  Bylas. 
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his  gun  all  cocked  ready  to  fire.  The  gun  went  off  by  acci- 
dent, but  even  so  the  Chiricahuas  did  not  seem  to  hear  and 
kept  right  on  coming.  Then  we  scouts  started  shooting  at 
them  but  missed.  The  two  men  jumped  off  their  mules  and 
ran  off  in  the  rocks  and  brush,  but  they  did  not  go  back  to 
their  camp.  Now  we  scouts  ran  down  into  the  canyon  and 
drank  there,  dipping  the  water  up  with  our  hands.  Some  of 
the  scouts  started  to  say  their  knees  hurt  so  that  they  could 
stay  in  the  rear.  Some  of  them  were  always  doing  this  be- 
cause they  were  afraid. 

We  had  to  pass  over  some  rocks  where  there  was  lots  of 
water.  Right  above  here  some  of  us  could  see  three  Chir- 
icahuas herding  some  horses  to  a grassy  place.  They  were 
coming  our  way  so  we  waited.  Right  behind  these  three  were 
riding  a boy  and  a girl,  each  leading  a horse  behind  them. 
We  waited  hiding  in  the  brush  till  the  boy  and  girl  were 
opposite  us;  then  T’u-lane  called  to  them.  “Shew,”  he  said, 
“come  here.”  He  was  a Warm  Springs  man,  so  of  course 
he  talked  like  them.  The  two  stopped  but  did  not  come. 
T’u-lane  called  again.  “Come  here;  hurry  up,”  he  said. 
They  dropped  the  ropes  of  the  lead  horses  and  came  over, 
but  they  could  not  yet  see  us.  When  they  were  dose  to  us, 
we  made  for  them.  I grabbed  the  girl,  and  T’u-lane  got  the 
boy.  The  girl  had  lots  of  beads  made  from  Yo-il-tcine,36 
the  roots  of  a kind  of  brush  that  grows  down  there.  She  had 
four  strings  of  them  and  we  started  to  take  those  off  her. 
Then  T’u-lane  said,  “No,  that  girl  belongs  to  a friend  of 
mine,  and  I want  to  trade  you  this  boy  for  her.”  I said, 
“All  right,”  and  he  took  the  girl  and  I the  boy.  Now  all 
the  rest  of  us  started  to  shoot  at  the  three  Chiricahua  men 
who  were  driving  the  horses.  The  scouts  had  told  the  three 
to  stand  still,  but  they  started  to  run  off  in  the  pine  woods. 
Only  one  of  them  was  shot.  The  boy  I had  captured  saw 
the  scouts  with  the  red  head  bands.  “What  kind  of  people 
are  these,”  he  asked.  “These  are  scouts,”  I told  him,  “and 
they  are  all  after  your  people.”  Then  he  began  to  cry..  The 
girl  didn’t  cry  at  all,  she  just  stood  there  quietly.  I told  the 

30  This  plant  is  one  which  grows  in  swampy  places.  The  roots  have  a very 

aromatic  odor  and  so  were  greatly  prized. 
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boy,  “H  y°“  try  “ ™ ™sr>  V“:Ci^p*h«°  yMy 

had  better  stay  ”'hrri',  ^ Vwas  wearing  two  belts 

Spe?”  25 

r.o";  2r£  ^ 

SO  1 told  him  to  keep  my  boy  for  me,  ana 

‘Te.whfplace  where  the  one  Chiricahua  had  been  killed 
1 iw " meone'a  heels  sticking  out  of  a clomp  of  bushes  I 

St  ithtghcTe  ;ttSt"ttS»tLetOf  the 

other  scouts  came  along  and  “‘ftad  found  hit  andta's 
them  the  boy,  but  I satd^  ^1 ‘ : ^ ^ ahead  o£  me  t0  the 

going  » keep  h ■ ' 1 he  ran  fast  and  we  got 

thte  qukklyaS  I found  whet  the  Chiricahuas  had  been 
butchering  a horse  “ One  man  had  got  to  the  camp  Wore 
me  and  had  captured  a white  mule  with  a saddle  • 
found  an  old  worn-out  Navajo  blanket  for  the  boy  an  p 
S up  Sh  the  scout  on  the  white  muk  to  nde  douUm 

So"  d oShetSeto  dT  I tundt  good  thick »whid« 

him  half  of  it  fortimself.  There  was  some 

around  to  dry  on  the  bushes  and  some  jurt  boiled. 

this  also  I found  an  old  Mexican  saddle,  bridle,  and.  P 

and  put  these  all  at  the  side  of  the  camp  together  so  that  th 

.17  Horse  and  mule  meat  was  liked  just  as  well  as  beef,  if  not  better, 
ns  The  base,  the  butts  of  the  leaves,  and  ^^'oflhfmlr  pLu  Ws  of 

r^nt:  ■=  r 2 JW* « <- 

storage. 
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others  would  know  that  they  were  mine.  They  yelled  now 
for  all  the  San  Carlos  scouts  to  surround  the  Chiricahua 
horses,  which  they  did. 

Two  Chiricahua  men  got  up  on  a high,  rocky  shoulder 
above  us.  They  shot  down  at  us  a couple  of  times ; then  they 
yelled:  “All  right,  you’re  doing  this  way  with  us  now,  but 
some  time  we  will  do  the  same  way  with  you,”  and  then  they 
went  off.  One  of  the  sergeants  called  to  us  to  come  up  where 
he  was  and  help  him  surround  a bunch  of  mules.  Seven  of 
us  went  up  to  him,  but  there  were  no  mules  there.  There 
were  some  pine  trees  here,  and  a woman  had  left  her  little 
girl  at  the  foot  of  one.  The  girl  was  hiding  behind  the 
trunk  now,  and  I went  to  her  and  reached  around  the  tree 
and  grabbed  her.  She  was  wearing  a string  of  beads  around 
her  neck,  from  which  hung  a Mexican  silver  cross.  I took 
this  silver  cross  for  myself.  I started  back  and  the  first  man 
I met  was  Be-’il-djige,  one  of  the  scouts.  “Here,”  I said, 
“Pm  giving  this  little  girl  to  you.  He  laughed  and  took 
her,  and  then  he  gave  her  to  Nac-da-dn,  who  was  riding  a 
horse  and  who  was  also  a scout.  Nac-da-dn  took  her  and 
started  riding  down  the  hill  with  her,  singing  the  victory 
dance  song  as  he  went.  All  the  other  scouts  laughed  when 
they  heard  him  singing  this  song.  This  is  the  song  of  thanks 
that  they  used  to  sing  long  ago  when  a successful  war  party 
came  back  and  gave  the  victory  dance  in  which  men  and 
women  danced  together.3* 

After  we  got  back  to  the  Chiricahua  camp  again,  we  burnt 
all  the  mescal  that  was  left  and  also  a lot  of  a kind  of  a big 
juniper  berry  that  grows  down  in  Mexico  and  which  the 
Chiricahuas  had  gathered  for  food.  One  of  the  scouts  caught 
five  horses  and  drove  them  to  the  camp.  There  was  one  fat 
sorrel  mare,  and  I took  her  for  myself  and  saddled  and 
bridled  her  with  that  which  I had  captured.  One  scout  came 
to  me  and  said  one  of  the  boys  I had  caught  was  the  son  of 
the  daughter  of  Nachise,  who  was  a good  friend  of  his.  For 

30  On  the  return  of  a successful  war  party,  a victory  dance  was  given. 

There  were  special  songs  that  were  sung  at  this  dance  in  which  the 

people  thanked  the  returned  warriors  for  the  presents  of  spoil  they  had 

given  them  or  were  about  to  give  them. 
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this  reason  he  wanted  to  trade  me  eighty  dollars  and  a horse 
j aa\<±  f or  thp  hov  but  I would  not  do  it.  one  bcuu 
Sled Tcu-ba’  had  also  caught  a girl,  about  sixteen  years 
nld  when  she  had  come  down  to  get  water.  This  g 
Sin  bal  to  For.  Apache  and  is  still  living  on  the  north 
fork.  She  is  now  an  old  woman.  Her  name  is  ja  n“  j 
Only  four  of  the  Chiricahuas  had  been  ki  led.  One  o 
these  was  an  old  woman;  it  was  some  San  Carlos  scouts  wh 
hot  her  She  had  stood  up  when  they  came  to  her  and  asked 
hem  not  to  kill  her  but  to  take  her  captive  instead,  We 
White  Mountain  men  talked  to  the  San  Car  os  scou  s w o 
u t tor  -ind  said  “Why  did  you  kill  that  old  womanr  i ou 
St  tU  killed  he?.”  The  San  Carlos  men  said 
they  had  come  after  these  Chiricahuas  ana  they  were  going 
to  kill  them.  We  started  out  from  the  Chincahua  camp, 
General  ^Crook  riding  in  front.  I Act  my  gum  off  some 
because  1 was  feeling  happy  about  what  had  done  m the 
flp-ht  The  others  were  shooting  too  just  for  fun. 
the  other  scouts  were  joking  me  about  firing  only  three  sho  s 
n the  fight.  1 said,  “1  have  done  better  than  you.  I caught 
three  Chiricahuas.”  Pretty  soon  my  horse  gave  out,  so  I 
killed  her  and  gave  my  saddle  to  the  man  who  had  given  me 
the  horse.  I also  gave  him  the  boy  to  carry. 

After  we  had  gone  a way,  we  stopped  and  made  camp,  i 
cook  »,  my  dried  meat  and  fa,  from  the 

among  the  others.  We  cooked  and  ate  it.  T|.en  he  n an 
who  had  wanted  my  boy  came  again  to  me.  ^ was  caUed 
Ha-tso-ye.  “My  cousin,”  he  said,  give  me  that  boy  h 
I asked  you.  I want  him  and  will  buy  him  from  you.  But 
I told  him  no,  that  I did  not  want  him  to  do  that  way.  He 
Lap.  right  on  ’asking  me.  Then  Mickey  Free  came  over  and 
sooke  to  him.  “Don’t  ask  for  that  boy  like  that  \\  e are 
rSe  warpath  now,  and  don’t  know  for  sure,/  th.sboy  be 
lones  to  the  daughter  of  your  friend  or  not.  That  night 
they  put  fifteen  scouts  out  to  guard  on  all  four  sides  of  our 
camp  General  Crook  said  to  make  all  our  Chincahua  pris- 
oners lie  down  together  and  sleep,  and  for  us  to  watch  an 
see  that  they  didn’t  get  away  That  night  the  oldest ^Ch.rica- 
hua  girl  we  had  caught  said  that  almost  all  the Ch‘"™ 
men  had  gone  out  on  a raid  that  very  day.  This  g 
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called  Dja-ne-’il-tci,  and  later  she  married  Alchise’s  brother. 
The  next  morning  General  Crook  said  to  bring  all  the  cap- 
tives to  his  place.  There  he  asked  the  oldest  girl  which  one 
of  the  captured  horses  was  the  best.  She  answered  that  a 
certain  gray  one  was.  General  Crook  sent  for  this  horse, 
but  a scout  had  already  taken  it  for  his  own  and  would  not 
give  it  up.  General  Crook  sent  again  for  it  and  said,  Bring 
that  gray  horse  to  me  right  now.”  dhe  horse  was  brought, 
and,  Although  the  scout  who  had  claimed  it  was  there,  he 
said  nothing.  They  saddled  this  horse  for  the  two  oldest 
Chiricahua  girls  and  gave  them  food,  also  tobacco  for  Chi- 
huahua. Now  General  Crook  said,  “Go  to  Chihuahua  and 
tell  him  that  we  have  only  come  to  take  his  people  back  to 
San  Carlos  and  not  to  make  war.”  They  took  the  girls  back 
to  the  Chiricahua  camp  we  had  attacked,  and  from  there  the 
two  followed  the  Chiricahua  tracks.  The  girls  had  been  told 
to  tell  the  Chiricahuas  that  the  raiding  of  their  camp  yester- 
day was  an  accident,  and  that  it  had  not  meant  war.  _ Also 
that  our  camp  would  be  at  the  right  end  of  the  mountain  and 
that  we  wanted  the  Chiricahuas  to  come  in  to  that  place  for 
a talk.  T’u-lane  had  told  the  girl  to  tell  his  brother  and 
sister  to  come  in  to  our  camp  right  away.  Twelve  scouts  and 
T’u-lane  took  the  girls  back  to  the  Chiricahua  camp.  Some 
of  the  Chiricahua  had  been  to  their  camp  again  but  had  gone 
back  up  on  top  of  the  mountain.  ... 

Next  day  we  saw  T’u-lane’s  sister  and  a girl  relative  with 
her.  The  girl  was  all  dressed  up  with  lots  of  beads  and  a 
blanket  over  her  head.  She  had  a white  flag  in  her  hand. 
They  came  into  camp  and  we  gave  them  food.  T u-lane 
talked  with  his  sister.  He  said,  “We  have  been  all  over  look- 
ing for  you  people,  not  to  kill  you,  but  to  bring  you  back  to 
San  Carlos  to  be  friends.  Tell  this  to  Chihuahua.”  That 
same  day  Geronimo’s  sister  came  into  camp.  She  said  we 
had  taken  one  white  horse  with  a Mexican  saddle,  on  which 
was  a pair  of  black  saddle  bags.  A silver  bit  and  bridle  had 
also  been  on  this  horse.  If  we  wanted  Chihuahua  for  our 
friend,  he  said  that  we  must  give  that  horse  and  outfit  to  her 
to  bring  back  to  him.  We  gave  it  to  her  and  she  took  it  back 
up  the  mountain  to  where  the  Chiricahuas  were.  Next  day 
we  could  see  someone  riding  that  white  horse  over  some 
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rocky  places  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  Chihuahua, 
and  "he  rode  fast  to  our  camp.  On  the  end  of  his  horse  s tail 
was  tied  a strip  of  red  cloth,  and  another  strip  of  red  cloth 
hung  from  under  the  bridle.  In  his  belt  he  wore  two  pistols 
and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a lance  with  a strip  of  red  cloth 
tied  around  its  end.  He  rode  toward  some  of  us  scouts  who 
were  sitting  under  some  oak  trees.  We  all  jumped  up,  not 
knowing  what  he  intended  to  do.  He.  asked  where  tne  head 
officer  was,  and  we  told  him.  Then  he  ran  his  horse  right 
through  us  to  General  Crook’s  tent.  He  rode  through  sol- 
diers and  scouts  alike,  and  they  had  to  get  out  of  his  way. 
Mickey  Free  and  Si-bi-ya-na,  who  were  the  interpreters, 
followed  him  to  the  general’s  place.  Chihuahua  got  ott  his 
horse  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  there  he  shook  hands  with 
General  Crook.  He  said,  “If  you  want  me  for  a friend,  why 
did  you  kill  that  old  woman,  my  aunt.  If  I was  trying  to 
make  friends  with  someone,  I would  not  go  and  raid  their 
camp  and  shoot  their  relatives.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
lying  when  you  speak  about  being  friends.”  Now  they  gave 
him  some  tobacco  and  some  food  to  take  back  with  him. 
Then  he  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  off  fast,  right  through  us, 

the  way  he  had  come.  . 

T’u-lane’s  relatives  came  back  later  and  said  that  Uii 
huahua  felt  bad  about  the  way  things  had  happened.  He 
had  said,  “It’s  no  good,  all  these  scouts  and  soldiers  here, 
and  he  told  the  women  to  get  ready  to  move  farther  away, 
maybe  south  to  the  Aros  River.  The  Chiricahua  women 
didn’t  want  to  go  away  so  far  and  hid  from  him.  Anyway 
Chihuahua  moved  his  camp  off  a little  farther.  Now  almost 
all'the  Chiricahua  women  started  coming  into  our  camp.  All 
the  ones  we  had  captured  came  in,  but  the  mother  of  the  little 
o-irl  I had  found  did  not  come  until  about  sundown.  She  was 
crying  as  she  came  and  talking  bad  about  us  White  Mountain 
scouts.  She  was  a young  woman.  When  she  saw  the  baby 
she  grabbed  it  and  started  crying  again.  They  gave  out  lots 
of  rations  to  the  Chiricahua  women  now.  Chihuahua  had 
not  showed  up  yet,  and  we  scouts  went  over  to  see  T’u-lane  s 
sister  to  see  what  she  had  to  say.  She  said  she  thought  there 
was  going  to  be  more  trouble  because  the  other  Chiricahua 
men  were  due  back  from  their  raid  in  three  days,  and  when 
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they  found  out  what  had  happened,  they  would  want  to  fight 
us.  She  said  we  had  better  all  look  out.  The  next  day  we 
moved  the  whole  camp  a little  farther  down  by  the  moun- 
tain in  a small  park  there. 

Chihuahua  was  not  in  yet,  and  we  thought  he  would  prob- 
ably go  to  join  the  other  Chiricahua  men.  There  was  only 
one  day  left  till  their  war  party  was  due  back,  and  so  now 
the  Chiricahua  women  tore  up  some  flour  sacks  and  tied  the 
white  pieces  of  cloth  on  poles,  which  they  set  up  all  around 
our  camp.  This  was  to  let  the  Chincahuas  know  we  didn  t 
want  to  fight.  The  women  said  for  us  scouts  to  look  out  for 
ourselves.  “When  the  men  get  back,  they  may  start  shoot- 
ing,” they  said.  We  piled  rocks  and  pine  logs  up  to  lie  be- 
hind. That  night  the  Chiricahua  women  called  toward  the 
brush  up  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges  where  they  thought  their 
men  now  were  and  told  them  not  to  shoot.  They  called  the 
names  of  Ka-e-din40  and  Geronimo,  and  told  them  why  we 
had  come  here  for  the  Chiricahuas.  The  Chiricahua  men  up 
on  the  ridges  heard  them  all  right.  The  women  told  us 
scouts  not  to  get  up  till  sunrise  so  that  the  Chiricahuas  would 
not  start  to  shoot.  So  we  got  all  ready,  put  on  our  belts,  and 
loaded  our  rifles.  Then  we  lay  down  but  we  could  not  sleep, 
so  we  just  lay  there  till  sunrise.  When  it  began  to  get  light 
in  the  morning,  the  women  started  calling  again  and  telling 
the  Chiricahua  chiefs  that  they  did  not  want  any  fighting, 
but  only  that  the  Chiricahuas  make  friends  with  us. 

After  sunrise,  when  we  had  eaten,  we  heard  some  Chirica- 
huas calling  to  us  from  the  mountain.  We  could  see  lots  of 
men  up  there  together.  Geronimo’s  sister  went  to  them. 
She  came  back  and  said  that  they  wanted  some  of  us  scouts 
to  go  to  them.  Na-ba-dji-ta-ha,  a White  Mountain  scout, 
went  up  to  the  Chiricahuas,  but  he  didn’t  talk  plainly  so  they 
told  him  to  go  back  and  get  some  other  scouts.  He  returned 
and  got  Das-tine,  who  was  related  to  Dji-li-kine  and  also  a 
Cibecue  scout,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  Chato.  Dji-li-kine 


40  'phjg  man  whose  name  means  “Cartridges  all  gone,"’  was  a leader  among 
the  Warm  Springs  people.  He  was  given  his  name  because  it  was  said 
that  in  a fight  he  fought  so  hard  that  he  soon  used  up  all  his  arrows  or 
cartridges  and  had  none  left. 
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called  Das-tine  aside  when  they  got  ’^S’be- 

kine  was  Geronimo  s at  ^ any  Qf  them.  He  was 

cause  he  was  about  t e bes  g u_f  hioned  long  mUsket, 
a little  man  and  were  like  nothing  to  him, 

but  even  so  the  Chincahua  ^ The  cibecue  scout, 

and  they  usually  d ^ ke-hLgos-lid,  talked  with  his  brother- 
who  was  called  Hac-k  jos^  ^ ^ SCQUts  cam e back 

in-law,  Chato.  A brother  gave  a yell  and  ran 

to  our  camp.  en  there  he  threw  his  gun  and  belt 

r,h°e“  3. . Then  he  S 

Pilsilsss 

below  was  lots  ot  tall  yeuow  g When  he  was 

Aim.  They  grabbed 

his  gin  away  and  took  tbe  bird^he  '„d  Si-bi- 

yi3  ^313  all  sat  on  the  g^nnd  and  talkei 
After  about  two  hours  the  general  came  back  with  all 

CS^3ncahuas  had 

can  women  and  a baby  came  into .camp  They Tutd  to  p 

,„red  by  the  Cbirieahuas  on  .tor  ml 

°Th:  Seer  asked  them 

s .-3d 

captured  The  Chiricahuas  said  that  the  reason  t ey 
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Mexican  women  were  taken  over  to  the  cook  fire  and  fed.  1 
They  were  wearing  old  sandals,  and  these  they  took  off  and 
threw  away  as  the  officers  had  given  them  tall  army  boots  to 

wear.  , 

Now  we  mixed  with  the  Chiricahuas  like  friends.  About 

noon  the  Chiricahuas  went  apart  and  started  to  make  a vic- 
tory dance.  Sieber  told  all  us  scouts  to  stay  away  from  the 
dance,  and  so  only  the  Chiricahuas  themseKes  were  there. 
But  all  the  same  one  scout  went  over  to  the  dance  that  night 
and  danced.  A Chiricahua  woman  made  him  pay  her  twenty 
cartridges.42  Some  White  Mountain  scouts  reported  on  this 
man,  and  the  officer  made  him  go  back  and  get  the  cartridges 
from  that  woman.  The  Chiricahuas  had  driven  in  the  cattle 
they  had  captured.  They  gave  three  head  to  us  White 
Mountain  men.  One  they  gave  to  Hac-ke-ha-os-lid,  the 
Cibecue  scout,  and  one  they  gave  to  a San  Carlos  scout.  They 
butchered  lots  for  themselves. 

Next  day  we  started  back  for  San  Carlos  and  made  our 
first  camp  at  the  head  of  Bavispe  River.  They  let  the  three 
Mexican  women  ride  on  pack  mules.  The  Chiricahuas  were 
camped  apart  from  us,  and  Ka-e-din  went  back  there  to  a 
council  they  were  holding.  The  Chiricahua  chiefs  said  that 
this  night  they  were  going  to  have  a dance  for  all  the  scouts 
and  let  the  Chiricahua  girls  dance  with  them.  The  Chirica- 
hua men  planned  to  kill  the  scouts.  It  didn’t  matter  if  they 
themselves  got  killed.  They  sent  word  for  Dji-li-kine  to 
come  to  the  council.  When  he  got  there  they  told  him  what 
they  planned  to  do  and  asked  him  to  join  in.  Dji-li-kine 
said,  “I  won’t  join  in  this  because  the  White  Mountain 
people  are  like  relatives  of  mine,”  and  then  he  went  back  to 
his  camp.  After  a while  the  council  sent  for  him  again. 
When  he  got  there  Geronimo  said  to  him,  “My  father-in- 
law,  tonight  we  mean  to  do  as  we  told  you.  W henever  we 
have  gone  to  war  before,  you  have  gone  with  us.  But  now 
you  won’t  make  up  your  mind  to  say  yes  or  no.”  Dji-li-kine 
answered,  “1  told  you  already  that  I would  not  help  you  do 

41  These  three  Mexican  women  were  later  returned  to  their  relatives. 

42  At  a victory  dance  if  a man  danced  with  a girl  he  had  to  make  her  a good 
present  of  some  kind. 
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this.”  He  was  mad  and  started  to  walk  away.  In  a little  bit 
he  turned  back  and  came  to  the  council  again.  He  said,  i ou 
chiefs  don’t  mean  anything  to  me.  I have  been  with  you 
many  times  and  helped  you  kill  lots  of  Mexicans  and  whites, 
and  that’s  the  way  you  got  the  clothes  you  are  wearing .now. 

I am  the  one  who  has  killed  these  people  for  you,  and  you 
have  just  followed  behind  me.  I don’t  want  to  hear  you 
talking  this  way  with  me  again.”  Then  he  walked  off.  That 
night  they  started  to  hold  the  dance  anyway.  But  one  of  the 
scouts,  Dja-n-de-zi43  (Long  Ears)  had  died  that  day,  and 
Sieber  sent  word  for  them  to  stop  the  dance  on  account  of  this, 

so  they  did.  . , , x 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  Chincahuas  asked  tor  per- 
mission to  gather  a lot  of  horses  from  the.  Mexicans  before 
they  left  Mexico.  General  Crook  gave  them  permission  and 
told  them  to  meet  us  at  the  mouth  of  Guadalupe  Canyon, 
near  San  Bernardino.  Lots  of  the  Chiricahuas  and  their 
chiefs  went,  but  General  Crook  didn’t  try  to  stop  them.  I hey 
did  not  like  the  little  San  Carlos  ponies  and  wanted  to  get 
some  good  horses  before  going  back.  Dji-li-kine  went  wi.h 
them  also.  We  made  our  next  camp  in  a canyon.  Some  ot 
the  Chiricahuas  had  not  come  in  yet.  These  were  I u'n'tc, 
ile-sa-’an  (Red  Water  Resting)  and  his  family,  a man  called 
Be-lin-te,  a White  Mountain  boy  called  Bel-da-dol-de-he, 
and  his  mother.  The  White  Mountain  boy  and  his  mother 
had  been  captured  by  the  Chiricahuas  on  Eagle. Creek  some 
time  ago.  One  of  the  scouts,  called  Dji’-ne’-ngej  was  related 
to  this  White  Mountain  captive  woman  and  her  boy,  and  so 
he  was  sent  out  to  bring  in  Tu-n-tc-ile-sa-’an  and  the  others. 
He  brought  them  in  and  they  were  issued  rations. 

Whenever  I was  cooking  in  camp,  that  little  Chiricahua 
girl  1 had  captured  would  come  over  and  eat  with  me.  Her 
mother  would  tell  her,  “There  is  your  friend,  go  over  and 
eat  with  him.”  The  son  of  a Chiricahua  who  was  one  of  my 
father’s  friends  was  there  with  us.  He  knew  who  I was  and 
came  to  me.  He  told  me  that  his  mother  had  been  killed 

13  This  was  the  same  man  who  had  gone  on  the  scouting  party  down  into 
Mexico  with,  the  two  Chiricahua  women  before  the  start  of  the  main 
expedition. 
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some  time  ago,  and  that  he  was  now  just  living  with  his  old 
aunt.  He  had  no  way  to  get  food,  he  said.  I went  out  and 
killed  a deer  and  brought  it  to  his  camp  for  him  and  his  aunt, 
and  he  thanked  me. 

Now  we  moved  our  camp  to  some  springs  just  north  of 
Carretas  that  Tu-n-tc-ile-sa-’an  knew  of.  This  was  quite  a 
way  from  Janos,  but  it  was  near  the  place  where  the  Mexi- 
cans had  killed  so  many  of  the  Chiricahuas  and  Warm 
Springs  people.44  Some  of  us  scouts  went  over  to  see  the 
battleground.  There  were  many  bleached-out  bones,  pieces 
of  women’s  dresses,  and  lots  of  beads  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Numbers  of  Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs  people  had  been 
killed  there.  We  shouldn’t  have  gone  to  look  at  this  place, 
but  we  did  it  anyway.45 

Our  next  camp  was  to  the  north,  near  Sierra  Espuela.  We 
had  already  moved  on  past  Bavispe.  Near  Bavispe  we  saw 
a sorrel  mare  with  a bell  on  her.  We  took  this  and  kept  up 
along  the  side  of  the  Sierra  Espuela,  finally  stopping  to  camp 
in  a canyon  where  there  were  lots  of  pine  trees.  About  sun- 
down we  saw  clouds  of  dust  in  the  distance.  We  thought 
this  might  be  Mexican  soldiers  coming  to  fight  us,  and  we 
cleaned  our  guns  and  got  ready  for  them.  After  a while  we 
could  see  through  glasses  that  it  was  the  Chiricahua  men  com- 
ing back,  driving  a big  bunch  of  horses  and  mules  they  had 
taken  from  the  Mexicans.  Next  morning  we  started  up  along 
the  edge  of  the  Sierra  Espuela  and  made  camp  at  some 
springs.  Then  we  moved  on  to  near  San  Bernardino.  Here 
some  of  us  hunted  deer.  I killed  one  deer,  and  right  then  a 
Chiricahua  rode  up  to  me.  He  said  they  had  heard  us  shoot- 
ing deer  and  followed  us  as  they  had  no  cartridges.  I gave 
him  the  deer.  “Come  on,  and  we  will  ride  back  to  camp 
double,”  he  said.  But  I said  no,  that  I was  going  to  hunt 
some  more.  When  I got  back,  that  Chiricahua  gave  me  a 
hind  quarter  of  the  deer. 

We  left  this  place  for  the  springs  east  of  where  Agua  Prieta 

44  The  time  the  Mexican  troops  ambushed  them  in  1882. 

45  Western  Apache  people  never  go  near  graves  or  places  where  others  have 

been  killed,  as  some  sickness  or  evil  might  befall  any  who  do  such  a 

thing. 
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now  is  A lot  of  the  Chiricahua  girls  were  on  foot,  so  Mickey 
took  'one  up  in  front  of  him,  and  I took  another  up  in  front 
of  me  alsoP  When  we  got  to  the  Springs  there  were  some 

soldiers,  scorns,  and  Chineses  .like. 

„ot  through  eating  another  bunch  would  eat.  It  too*  almost 
fff !L  r£  of  .hi  day,  and  even  .hen  some  d.d.rt  get  any 

f°New  day  we  camped  near  a white  man’s  ranch,  where  there 
wem  a 1«  of  oahs.  V.  two  buggies  drov, = “P.  ^ “ 

bv  four  mules.  These  were  for  General  Crook.  He  ana 
some  of  the  officers  and  three  Mexican  women  got  in  and 
were  driven  to  Tucson.  Before  he  left  he  s^[ousthaell 
was  done  now  and  for  us  to  go  on  to  San  Carlos  and  keep 
watch  on  the  Chiricahuas.  “You  said  you  AougH  you  would 
never  catch  the  Chiricahuas,  but  now  you  see  we  have  Oot 

<h  Our' ne«  Jmp  was  near  Willcox.  Beyond  Willcox^ 
citizen  met  us  with  a big  wagonload  of  clothes  to  sell  to  us 
shi'rtT* pants^shoes,  andha*  We  bought  some  clothes  from 
him  and  swiped  some  more  because  all  our  clothes  were  in 
rags  The  Chiricahuas  still  had  some  of  their  cattle,  and 
every  time  we  camped,  they  butchered.  Dj.-li-kme  was  with 
them  no  longer.  The  Chiricahuas  said  that  while  he  was 
gettincr  the  horses  with  them  down  in  Mexico  a Mexican  had 
fhot  him  in  the  head  from  a distance  of  about  three  hundred 
vards.  We  White  Mountain  men  did  not  believe  this  because 
Dii-li-kine  had  been  on  the  warpath  too  many  times; to  ge 
killed  this  way.  We  think  that  the  Chiricahuas  shot  him  be- 
cause he  would  not  join  them  that  time  they  had  planned  to 

k%?oSmthtehredwemoved  by  the  Winchester  Mountains,  then 

Hooker’s  Ranch,  then  west  of  Stanley  Butte.  Here Hhe 
Chiricahuas  killed  their  last  three  cattle.  The  next  day  we 
started  for  San  Carlos. 
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All  the  people  at  San  Carlos  knew  that  we  were  coming 
that  day  and  were  waiting  for  us.  Right  on  top  of  Copper 
Reef  we  stopped  to  line  up.  From  here  we  could  see  lots  of 
looking  glasses  flashing  signals  to  us  from  San  Carlos.  At 
every  camp  all  of  us  scouts  and  the  Chincahuas  were  counted. 
Now  they  put  one  hundred  of  us  scouts  in  front,  then  all  the 
Chiricahuas,  then  the  rest  of  the  scouts,  then  the  soldiers, 
and  last  of  all  the  pack  train.  This  way  we  marched  to  the 
edge  of  the  Gila  River,  took  off  our  moccasins,  and  went 
across.  Sieber  rode  in  front.  There  was  a crowd  of  Indians 
on  both  sides,  watching  us.  Sieber  led  us  straight  to  the  old 
school  building  and  there  stopped.  All  the  scouts  went  to 
the  right  and  camped.  All  the  Chiricahuas  went  to  the  left, 
and  the  pack  mules  were  brought  in  to  the  center.  We  cooked 
in  eight  lots.  All  our  relations  came  to  see  us.  Next  day 
Alchise  and  his  scouts  went  on  back  to  Fort  Apache  where 
the  Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs  people  settled.  The  day 
after  that  all  of  us  scouts  were  discharged  and  got  our  pay. 
An  officer  said  that  they  wanted  forty  scouts  to  enlist  again, 
but  lots  of  the  men  had  had  enough  scouting. 

Later  the  officer  said  that  they  were  going  to  move  the 
Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs  people  living  at  Fort  Apache 
out  to  Holbrook  and  off  east  some  place.  He  told  me  not  to 
tell  the  other  Indians  as  they  did  not  want  the  news  spread 
around  yet.  Next  day  the  scouts  set  out  for  Fort  Apache, 
taking  Tu-n-cti-le-sa-’an  with  them.  When  they  got  there, 
the  troops  surrounded  all  the  Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs 
people,  loaded  them  into  army  wagons  and  took  them  out  to 
Holbrook  where  they  were  put  on  a train.  A lot  of  Chiri- 
cahuas and  Warm  Springs  people  rode  their  ponies  out  to 
Holbrook  and  had  to  leave  them  there.  Curley’s  wife  was 
a Chiricahua,1*5  but  she  was  not  taken  out  this  time  with  the 
others.  After  the  Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs  people 
were  sent  away,  the  scouts  came  back  to  San  Carlos.4* 

46  Sherman  Curley,  an  old-timer  of  the  San  Carlos  people  who  died  in 
January,  1934,  was  married  to  a Chiricahua  woman.  Mrs.  Curley  is 
still  living. 

47  In  1886  there  were  about  seventy-five  men  and  325  women  and  chil- 
dren, all  of  them  Warm  Springs  people  and  Chiricahuas  who  had  re- 

, 
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Sieber,  who  knew  me  well  and  whom  I liked  a lot,  asked 
me  three  times  to  rejoin  the  scouts,  but  I would  not  do  it. 
Those  long  scouts  we  used  to  make  at  first,  down  to  the  south 
east  and  around  Fort  Bowie  were  good,  and  we  could  save 
some  money.  But  this  being  stationed  at  San  Carlos  all  the 
time  was  no  good,  as  there  was  always  somebody  killing  some- 
one else,  and  we  having  to  go  out  after  them.  Then,  too, 
we  could  never  save  our  pay  because  we  had  our  families  to 
care  for.  I am  still  caring  for  my  family  as  my  sons  have  no 

Since  that  last  scout,  I have  lived  at  Dewey  Flat,  then  I 
moved  to  Calva  and  then  to  Navajo  Point,  and  finally  to 
Bylas  where  I am  still  living.  Y ou  see  me  here  still  alive  and 
well  That  is  because  I have  been  good  and  minded  my  own 
business.  Lots  of  the  other  scouts  did  not,  and  they  are  dead. 

mained  peacefully  at  Fort  Apache  during  the  last  year.  Gen.  Miles 
who  had  taken  over  the  command  from  Gen.  Crook,  had  these  peop  e 
arrested  and  sent  to  Florida  as  prisoners  of  war. 
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ANSON  H.  SMITH,  ARIZONA  EDITOR 
By  William  Bork 

Fifty-two  years  and  a half  of  editing  and  publishing  a 
newspaper  in  Mohave  County  gave  to  Anson  H.  Smith  the 
record  of  having  served  longer  on  one  paper  than  any  other 
editor  in  the  United  States.  He  was  still  adding  years  to  that 
record  when  an  unfortunate  fall  on  a slippery  sidewalk 
brought  on  his  final  illness.  He  died  June  19,  1935,  at  his 
home  in  Kingman. 

During  his  fifty-six  years  in  Arizona,  most  of  it  spent  in 
Mohave  County,  he  saw  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  and  industry 
in  the  chief  mining  area  of  northwestern  Arizona.  .He 
journeyed  up  the  Colorado  River  in  the  days  of  its  unchained 
and  temperamental  flow  when  skillful  steamboat  captains 
could  navigate  almost  to  Boulder  Canon.  He  passed  away 
at  a time  when  the  harnessing  of  the  river  was  virtually  com- 
plete, and  its  waters  so  curbed  that  no  steamboat  will  ever 
again  stem  its  stream. 

Born  on  March  28,  1 860,  in  the  small  village  of  Hornells- 
ville,  now  known  as  Hornell,  Steuben  County,  New  \ ork, 
Anson  Hubert  Smith  started  west  at  an  early  age.  His  par- 
ents, James  Y.  and  Elizabeth  Tolan  Smith,  moved  a fewr 
miles  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  to  the  town  of  Salamanca 
in  Cattaraugus  County  before  their  son  began  his  schooling. 

At  Salamanca  young  Anson  acquired  a common  school 
education.  Then,  since  the  elder  Smith  had  for  many  years 
been  a locomotive  engineer  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  it  is  not  to 
be  marvelled  at  that  his  son  wras  apprenticed  to  the  machinist’s 
trade  in  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  in  Dunkirk,  Newr 
York.  A strike,  brought  on  by  the  great  panic  of  1873,  sent 
him  back  home  to  Salamanca,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  the  newspaper  wrorld  as  a printer’s  devil. 

There  wras  at  Salamanca  a small  country  newspaper,  the 
Cattaraugus  Republican.  There  young  Smith  acquired  enough 
knowledge  of  the  trade  to  enable  him  to  get  a job  as  pressman 
on  the  Daily  Era  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
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mechanical  end  of  the  newspaper  business  he  then _ turr led  to 
writing  and  became  oil  reporter  on  the  Era  Late  m 1878 
he  felt  the  desire  to  visit  the  city,  so  went  first  to  Buffalo 
where  he  worked  on  the  Courier  and  the -.  Express,  and  then  on 
to  New  York.  There,  like  so  many  other  young  printer-re- 
porters he  was  for  a while  employed  on  the  Jtmes. 

But  city  life  did  not  hold  the  attractions  he  had  hoPed-^nJ 
the  opportunity  came  to  go  west.  Late  in  1879  Mr.  Sm 
arrived  in  Mohave  County,  Arizona,  and  went  to  Minera 
Park  then  the  county  seat.  He  was  acting  as  represent^  ve 
of  the  Cerbat  Mining  Company  which  owned  several  of  the 
famous  old  claims  in  the  area,  among  them  being  the  Cham- 
™ gold,  silver,  and  lead  claim  whose  ore  produced 
seventy  dollars  per  ton;  the  Empire,  a galena-silver  pr^pei  y 
whose  ore  produced  $210  to  $250  per  ton;  and  the  Twins 
and  Vanderbilt  claims,  gold  and  silver  Hopert.esv.athores 
producing  from  twenty  dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars  pe 

t0To  reach  Mineral  Park  in  those  days  one  had  to  goto  Sari 
Francisco,  thence  southward  to  Los  Angeles,  across  to  1 uma, 
and  then  up  the  Colorado  River  to  Hardy  ville,  head  of  navi- 
gation iout  ten  miles  above  Fort  Mohave.  From  there  a 
waeon  road  ran  through  Union  Pass  to  Mineral  Park.  An 
other  route  was  possible  by  rail  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and 
“by  s..8»  .oMe.illa,  New  Mexico,  <^ou«h=™ 

Pacific  stages  would  take  one  to  Phoenix  and  Prescott  1 hen 
the  trip  could  be  made  northward  to  Mohave  CountT  Th‘* 
was  seldom  done,  however,  and  virtually  everyone  took  the 

route  via  San  Francisco.  , , • h th 

Anson  Smith  was  no  exception  and  made  the  trip  y 
former  route.  Arriving  at  Yuma,  however,  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Mohave  County.  Instead  he  took  a steamer 
down  the  river  into  the  Gulf  of  California  with  a party  of 
mining  men  who  prospected  in  Sonora,  Sinaloa  did  not 
carts  of  Mexico.  Upon  his  return  to  Yuma  he  still  did  not 
proceed  to  Mohave  County,  but  crossed  the  state  to  the  roar- 
ing minine  camp  of  Tombstone  where  he  worked  on  the  early 
jShe  iito  He  was  also  for  a time,  before  the 
advent  of  J.  W.  Dorrington,  connected  with  the  old  lu ^ a 
Sentinel.  George  W.  Tyng,  the  former  editor,  had  been 
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called  to  New  York  as  a missionary  among  the  heathen  of  the 
great  metropolis,”  and  Smith  was  substituting  for  him. 

From  Yuma  Anson  Smith  finally  went  with  Captain  God- 
frey of  the  Colorado  Navigation  Company  up  the  river  to 
Hardyville.  There  he  met  Wooster  M.  Hardy,  forwarding 
agent  of  the  back  country  and  postmaster  at  Hardyville.  For 
a time  he  remained  at  Mineral  Park  and  thereabouts. 

Living  in  Mohave  County  at  that  time  was  no  fun.  Sup- 
plies cost  prodigious  amounts,  and  everything  had  to  be 
brought  from  San  Francisco  via  Yuma  or  La  Paz  (about 
thirty  miles  south  of  present-day  Parker)  and  thence  up  the 
river  by  steamer.  In  the  early  days  at  El  Dorado  Canon 
where  Anson  Smith  and  John  Hughes,  who  later  became  his 
father-in-law,  were  mining,  supplies  could  be  obtain  only 
from  across  the  river  in  Nevada.  No  regular  ferry  service 
was  in  operation  and  in  order  to  get  their  necessities  they 
would  make  the  trip  of  several  miles  to  the  river  with  horses 
and  pack  animals,  hoist  a flag,  and  wait  until  the  storekeeper 
could  find  someone  to  take  a boat  across  to  get  their  order. 
Sometimes  a white  man  could  be  found,  but  frequently  the 
erratic  Mohaves  had  to  be  depended  upon.  It  would  take  all 
day  to  get  the  quantity  of  food  one  would  nowadays  purchase 
from  the  neighborhood  grocery  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  “for 
years  a pound  of  flour,  bacon,  sugar  or  coffee  was  worth  from 
75  cents  to  one  dollar;  and  powder,  steel  and  all  mining  ma- 
terial in  like  proportion,”  says  Patrick  Hamilton  in  his  Re- 
sources of  Arizona . 

There  was  no  reduction  works  near  by  and  concentrates  had 
to  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  at  a freight  rate  so  high  that 
“scarcely  any  profit  was  left  to  the  miner  on  ore  that  would 
not  go  over  $500  per  ton,”  says  the  same  authority.  Little 
wonder  then  that  Anson  Smith  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
mining  game  but  sought  employment  in  his  old  field,  the 
newspaper.  In  1 880  he  went  to  work  for  Charles  W.  Beach 
who  was  publishing  the  Arizona  Miner , oldest  paper  in  the 
territory,  established  in  1864. 

He  was  not  entirely  tired  of  mining,  however,  and  mined 
at  Globe  for  a time.  He  also  served  as  a mill  hand  at  the 
Vulture  Mine  near  Wickenburg  before  he  returned  to  King- 
man,  where  in  October,  1 882,  he  and  James  J.  Plyde,  a drug- 
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gist  at  Mineral  Park,  prepared  to  start  a newspaper.  On 
November  5,  1882,  the  first  issue  of  the  Mohave  County 

Miner  appeared.  T . v , 

The  front  page  of  this  paper  was  largely  taken  up  with 
advertising.  Three  of  the  seven  columns  were  utilized  bv 
the  owners  of  the  paper  for  this  purpose,  one  of  them  bear- 
ing a slogan  printed  perpendicularly  to  the  masthead: 
“Advertise  in  the  MOHAVE  COUNTY  MINER  and  be 
Happy'  ” The  other  two  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  riyae 
& Watkins  of  the  Mineral  Park  Drugstore  are  “DRUG- 
GISTS & APOTHECARIES  and  dealers  m all  kinds  ot 
CHEMICALS,  ASSAYERS’  MATERIALS,  Patent  Medi- 
cines, Toilet  Articles,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC  We  have  also  on 
hand  a fine  stock  of  fresh  Groceries,  Candies,  Nut=,  lubacco, 
Cigars  &c.  Give  us  a call  and  we  will  satisfy  you.  1 heirs 
was  a modern  drugstore,  with  a full  variety  of  everything, 
even  though  it  has  been  the  custom  to  proclaim  such  a wide 
variety  only  a recent  tendency!  , 

The  extreme  left  hand  column  proclaims  that  the  MU 
HAVE  COUNTY  MINER”  is  “published  every  Sunday 
by  Anson  H.  Smith  & Co.  James  J.  Hyde,  Editor.”  Sub- 
scription and  advertising  rates  follow  and  below  them  the 
column  is  filled  with  professional  cards  and  a saloon  adver- 
tisement. The  second  column  is  headed  by  a poem  entitled 
“The  Children”  by  Charles  M.  Dickinson.  The  remainder 
of  the  column  contains  “A  Montana  Man’s  Story,  being  an 
account  of  how  a tourist  fell  through  the  crater  of  a geyser 
in  Yellowstone  Park  and  how  he  escaped  therefrom.  W hy 
We  Shed  Tears,”  a reprint  from  Bill  Nye’s  Boomerang-, 
some  reprints  from  the  New'  York  Sun  and  a St.  Louis  paper; 
and  but  one  local  item  concerning  the  increase  in  freight 
since  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  reached  Albuquerque  make  up 
the  three  columns  of  news  on  the  front  page.  The  three 
columns  to  the  right  contain  the  drugstore  and  newspaper 
advertisement  described  above. 

Thus  the  Mohave  County  Miner  made  its  first  appearance. 
It  has  continued  to  appear  regularly  ever  since,  and  it  w-as 
Anson  Smith’s  boast  that  he  never  missed  a number.  1 aper 
was  kept  on  hand  for  several  months’  issues,  but  once  they 
ran  out  before  a delayed  order  arrived  and  the  editor  made 
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a trip  to  Prescott  on  horseback  to  obtain  enough  paper  to  get 
the  edition  out  on  time. 

The  press  for  the  Miner  had  quite  a history,  as  did  many 
early-day  presses  which  passed  from  paper  to  paper  and 
town  to  town  until  fortune  smiled  long  enough  for  them  to 
remain  set  up  in  one  place  and  serve  until  old  age  wore  them 
out.  Anson  Smith  tells  the  story  in  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Edition  of  the  paper,  November  11,  1932. 

A newspaper  had  been  established  at  Yuma,  known  as  the  Yuma  County 
Democrat,  but  had  been  in  existence  only  a few  months  when  it  went  to 
the  journalistic  bonevard.  The  remains  were  shipped  by  team  to  Phoenix, 
and  a gentleman  named  Crenshaw  published  the  Maricopa  County  Demo- 
crat from  this  plant.  It  was  not  patronized  to  any  extent  and  the  paper 
died  during  its  infancy. 

Anson  H.  Smith,  who  was  then  living  at  Mineral  Park,  proposed  to  James 
J.  Hyde  that  they  purchase  the  newspaper  outfit  and  establish  a news- 
paper at  Mineral  Park.  Smith  went  to  Prescott,  where  he  consulted 
Charles  W.  Beach,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  Arizona  Miner,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  him  for  a press  and  obtaining  the  outfit  at  Phoenix. 

The  type  and  other  fixtures  were  shipped  by  team  to  Prescott.  When 
it  arrived  at  that  place  the  press  was  loaded  onto  the  wagons,  and  the  outfit 
started  on  its  way  to  old  Mohave.  The  press  was  one  of  the  first  cylinder 
models  ever  made,  and  wras  known  as  the  Chicago  stop-cylinder.  It  had  a 
peculiarity  all  its  own.  The  cylinder  latched  at  a certain  point,  and  then 
the  bed  reversed  and  w’ent  back,  unlocking  the  latch.  The  bed  and  cyl- 
inder moved  in  unison,  until  the  paper  was  delivered  at  the  rear  of  the 
press,  then  the  bed  revolved  back  to  be  inked  and  made  ready  for  another 
sheet.  It  was  a most  peculiar  press,  but  it  did  work. 

There  was  another  paper  in  Mineral  Park  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Miner.  It  was  the  Alta  Arizona 
(Upper  Arizona).  The  editors  waged  the  usual  duels  and 
the  Miner  achieved  the  more  popular  favor  w'ith  the  result 
that  its  competitor,  edited  by  William  Hodges,  a young  man 
from  Yuma,  had  to  fold  up.  The  Miner  took  over  the 
plant  which  consisted  of  an  old  Washington  hand  press  and 
a small  quantity  of  type. 

The  press  of  the  Altay  as  it  was  called,  was  sold  to  Art  Fay, 
a well-known  printer  of  the  day,  who  took  it  first  to  Peach 
Springs  and  then  to  Flagstaff  where  he  started  the  Arizona 
Champion  in  1 887.  The  Champion  was  the  first  newspaper 
in  Flagstaff  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present-day  Coconino 
Sun. 
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In  the  early  days  one  of  the  chief  problems  facing  the 
Mirier  was  to  preserve  the  rollers  which  inked  the  type  and 
made  is  possible  for  the  press  to  print.  They  are  ordinarily 
made  from  molasses,  glycerine,  and  glue,  and  must  be  kept 
soft  enough  to  do  their  job  thoroughly,  yet  not  so  soft  that 
they  lose  shape  or  melt.  They  harden  with  age  and  must 
be  renewed.  Their  preparation  is  enough  of  a specialty  so 
that  present-day  printers  and  newspaper  offices  usually  send 
their  rollers  to  a specialist  in  the  field.  But  in  the  eighties 
freight  was  high,  and  the  service  was  so  uncertain  that  the 
Miner  cast  its  own  rollers.  At  times  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
the  proper  materials  for  the  job,  “but,”  says  Smith,  “the 
rollers  were  always  in  good  shape  and  a plan  was  worked  out 
for  handling  that  end  of  the  newspaper  game  with  little 
difficulty.” 

When  the  Miner  began  publication  the  first  editorial  pro- 
claimed its  politics  as  follows:  “Politically  this  paper  will 
be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  Party,  but  we 
fully  realize  that  politics  do  not  interest  a small  community 
like  ours,  except  about  election  time,  and  we  can  safely  say 
that  a very  small  portion  of  our  columns  will  be  devoted  to 
political  discussion.  Our  columns  will  always  be  open  to  re- 
ceive communications  relating  to  the  welfare  of  this  county 
in  any  way,  and  we  shall  always  publish  such  with  pleasure.” 

Thus  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  the  Miner  devoted 
itself  to  mining  and  not  to  politics.  Anson  Smith  was  a 
Democrat,  but  his  county  was  definitely  Republican  until 
the  election  of  1 894.  At  that  time  the  mining  industry,  par- 
ticularly the  silver  miners,  became  interested  in  politics  and 
many  of  the  Republicans  joined  the  western  Democrats. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Miner  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  had  not  yet  reached  Mohave  County.  Mineral 
Park  was  still  the  metropolis  of  the  area.  Located  on  an  ele- 
vated bench  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cerbat  range,  it 
stood  “in  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  mountains,  with  the 
rocky  cone  of  Sherum’s  Peak  towering  over  all,”  says  Pat- 
rick Hamilton.  His  description  follows. 

It  Is  30  mijcs  east  of  the  Colorado  and  130  miles  northwest  of  Prescott. 
The  houses  are  mostly  adobe.  There  are  five  stores,  a hotel,  restaurants. 
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saloons,  blacksmith  shops,  etc.  There  is  a commodious  public  school- 
house,  which  is  well  attended.  The  town  is  the  supply-point  for  numerous 
mining-camps  and  cattle  ranges.  Its  present  population  is  about  500, 
which  is  being  rapidly  increased  since  the  building  of  the  railroad.  The 
place  has  grown  and  improved  very  much  within  the  past  year.  Man} 
handsome  private  residences  and  several  business  houses  have  been  erected. 
The  town  has  a healthful  situation,  and  as  the  mining  region  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  developed,  its  population  will  grow  and  its  trade  increase.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  northern  Arizona,  and  its  people  are  de- 
serving of  all  praise  for  the  steadfast  faith  they  ha\e  ever  shown  in  its 
future.  The  Mohave  Miner  is  published  here  once  a week,  by  James  J. 
Hyde.  It  is  an  industrious  and  intelligent  exponent  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Mohave  county. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad,  however,  did  not  help  Min- 
eral Park.  Kingman,  a dangerous  rival,  sprang  up  some 
sixteen  miles  to  the  south  beside  the  rails  themselves,  and  in 
1887  the  county  seat  was  moved  there.  In  the  meantime 
( 1 885)  Anson  Smith  had  made  a deal  with  James  Hyde,  his 
partner,  and  Ed.  Williams  for  the  sale  of  his  interest  in  the 
Miner.  The  sale  was  never  consummated,  although  he  for 
a time  went  to  Kingman  and  operated  the  W allafai  Tribune 
as  an  independent  venture.  In  1887  the  Miner  and  the 
Tribune  were  combined,  and  C.  M.  Funston,  later  of  the 
Coconino  Sun , published  them  under  the  name  of  the  Mo- 
have County  Miner  at  Kingman.  In  1 891  Anson  Smith,  and 
a new  partner,  William  G.  Carleton,  took  complete  control 
of  the  Miner. 

G.rleton,  now  a resident  of  the  Arizona  Pioneers  Home 
at  Prescott,  was  associated  with  Smith  for  two  years,  from 
January  1,  1891,  until  the  end  of  1893.  He  characterizes 
the  country  editors  of  the  day  as  all-round  newspapermen 
who  wrote  and  edited  the  news,  set  it  up  into  type  by  hand, 
ran  the  press,  and  wrapped  and  mailed  the  finished  paper. 
In  a mining  community  like  Mohave  County  they  were 
prone  to  grubstake  hopeful  prospectors,  were  industrious, 
but  sometimes  lacked  in  application,  and  would  switch  from 
one  endeavor  to  another  somewhat  frequently,  as  has  been 
seen  in  the  case  of  Anson  Smith. 

Of  his  partner  Carleton  says  that  he  never  lacked  in  per- 
sonal courage,  and  although  he  was  not  a large  man,  he  was 
strong  and  would  tackle  the  devil.  He  was  never  afraid  of 
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^ * r\n  n “fellow  came  in  to  horsewhip 

SI,  pis  • ■* 

^ There  wasn’t  much  do  for 

camps  of  those  days.  Someti  made  frorn  hob-naiied 

frequently  “dancing  punap  weddfng  was  a great  event, 
shoes,”  as  Carleton  puts i it.  S occasions  some  of 

Serenading  was  ever  popular  but  on  s ^ a few  of 

the  local  “whiskey  tenorsvL  nlf  vm  Usually  there  were 
the  boys  would  “go  into  shi  Carleton  adds, 

a few  drinks,  and  \ns0n  Smith  liked  to 

Card  playing  was  ^^^then,  but  a certain  Judge 
join  in  a game  of  pok  o-mtleman  gamblers  who  kept 

Russell,  one  of  the  frequently  take 

a saloon  in  Kingman  for  many  some  dearly_bought 

SenUS.gXaat  lfst  one  occasion  however,  the  “green 

horns”  contrived  to  get  the  better  °f  ^'  W1  two  0f  his 
Smith  got  into  a game  with  Rusgl  d Qn  By 

friends,  Harl  Thompson  and ™ d that  he  would 

a„d  by  Michael  7^,  stre  c^a  and  by 

have  to  go  home  to  bed.  l P . v;ct;ms  all  at  once, 
Russell,  who  was  never  the  one  to  beat . ^ a s;gn  f rom 

let  Smith  win  a goodly  share  of  th  ‘ d sajd,  “Anson, 
Thompson  Mjcbaelre-entere  e ^Y  .g  screaming  some- 
there  is  an  Indian  out  hf  ef  say  o ;ck  » Anson  did.  Next 

SXhS “ “ioycd 

appeared  Aith  whom  he  was  early  asso- 

daughter  of  John  Hi  gh  ^ ^ children,  four  sons  and  six 
ciated  in  mining.  1 V . sphere  are  also  nineteen 

d„eht„f  .1  »f  r&h  lied  .o  celebrate  their 

»;Trlrv-  the  year  after  «he  Ml 
tieth  anniversary  edition. 
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As  early  as  1890  Anson  Smith  became  interested  in  the 
Colorado  River  as  a power  and  irrigation  project.  For  years 
his  paper  advocated  the  building  of  a dam  in  Boulder  Canon. 
When  he  presented  his  ideas  to  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson, 
Lane  wrote  in  reply  that  it  was  a “wonderful  dream  of  a 
wonderful  undertaking,”  but  added  that  it  was  “just  50  years 
ahead  of  time.” 

Mr.  Smith  later  described  as  one  of  the  biggest  moments 
in  his  life  the  occasion  on  which,  in  June,  1933,  with  the  dam 
about  one-third  completed,  he  stood  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Colorado,  its  water  flowing  through  diversion  tunnels  on 
either  side.  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover  while  presiding  at 
the  conference  on  the  Santa  Fe  compact  in  1922  called  Anson 
Smith  “Father  of  the  Boulder  Dam.”  He  never  saw  the 
completed  structure. 

It  was  the  Colorado  River  question  more  than  any  other 
cause  that  led  Anson  Smith  into  active  politics  and  brought 
about  his  election  to  the  Arizona  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  legislatures.  In  the  tenth  legislature 
his  eldest  son,  J.  Hubert  Smith,  was  serving  as  a state  sen- 
ator. He  still  holds  this  position. 

For  many  years  the  editor  served  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  for  two  years 
been  chairman  of  the  Mohave  County  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. He  was  active  in  good  roads  agitation  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  endeavoring  to  secure  prompt  completion  of 
the  road  from  Kingman  to  Boulder  Dam.  Almost  unaided 
he  waged  a campaign  for  the  acceptance  of  a bond  issue  to 
build  the  Mohave  County  General  Hospital.  He  also  sup- 
ported highway  bond  issues. 

A complete  file  of  the  Mohave  County  Miner  presents 
a fascinating  picture  of  the  dreams  of  prospectors,  promoters, 
wealth  seekers,  engineers,  and  others  who  sought  riches  in 
the  rugged  mountains.  More  than  any  other  area  in  Arizona, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Mohave  County  typifies  the  ghost 
town  mining  camps  of  the  west  as  a whole.  Fabulously  rich 
silver  deposits  have  been  found  and  worked  out.  The 
changing  methods  of  transportation  have  left  one-time  im- 
portant towns  entirely  uninhabited.  Hardyville  at  one  time 
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was  county  seat  and  had  a population  in  the  thousands. 
Cerbat  also  a county  seat  for  a time,  gave  promise  of  grow  . 
Xml  Park  flourished.  Today  one  visits  the  last  named 
r jc  cfreets  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  houses 
S county  j.il,  built  of  stone,  no  longer 
, ' grnnf.  :ts  two  cells  were  moved  to  Kingman  for  use  in 

h“  neTcouSy  V ..  Hardyville  end  Cerbat  .ere 

deserted  mining  tunnels  with  strong  doors  attached.  O 

these  towns  almost  nothing  remains. 

The  gold  mines  at  Katherine,  Cerbat,  Greenwood,  Mc- 
Cracken Oatman,  Goldroad,  Stockton,  Signal  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  silver  properties  near  Chloride,  Stockton  Hill,  Cer- 
bat and  Jther  LI  yielded  over  fifty  million  dollars  worth 

of  precious  metals  since  their  first  °P5ratI°n  ^ Xer  thev 
During  the  present  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  th  y 
hive  felt  new  life.  It  was  the  dream  of  Anson  Smith  that 
cheap  power  from  the  Colorado  River  should  run  mills  and 
pump  water  to  make  possible  the  steady  development  of 
these3  mines  and  the  stabilization,  insofar  as  possible,  of  the 
mining-  industry  in  northwestern  Arizona. 

To°read  the  Miner  from  its  earliest  day  to  the  present 
gives  an  ideaof  Anson  Smith’s  vision,  of  the  h.rdshtps,  of 
the  dreams  he  experienced.  Kingman  has  grown  ro™  a 
stopping  place  on  the  railroad  where  water  was  sold  for  fi  e 
cents  a gallon  (and  few  gallons  were  available)  to  a modem 
town  on  a modern  transcontinental  highway.  1 i«y  ™ 
“curs  ,s  a newspaper  editor  meant  see, ng  .ho* ^changes  day 
by  dav.  It  meant  giving  to  posterity  a record  of  one  coiner 
of  the  Far  West  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  man. 

Anson  Smith’s  life  was  the  ordinary  one  of  a tyP'tal  coun- 
try editor.  He  strove  to  build  as  he  saw  best.  He  felt  th 
pulse  of  the  community  and  of  the  state  and  reacted  accord- 
ingly. His  life’s  work  is  more  than  a chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  state;  it  reflects  the  growing  pains  of  the  American 
nation  and  its  coming  of  age.  It  ends  on  the 
a new  era  and  no  man  can  say  what  it  holds  in  store,  tor  th 
mystery  of  the  future  is  as  great  as  the  mystery  of  the  be- 
yond into  which  Anson  Hubert  Smith  slipped  away  last  June. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS  OF  ARIZONA 
JOHN  PHILO  HOYT 
By  Eugene  E.  Williams 

The  Western  Reserve  in  northeastern  Ohio  furnished  the 
fourth  governor  of  Arizona  in  the  person  of  John  Philo 
Hoyt,  who  was  born  on  a farm  three  miles  south  of  Austin- 
burg,  Ohio,  October  6,  1841.  His  parents,  David  and  Su- 
sanah  (Fancher)  Hoyt,  gave  him  the  Biblical  name  of  John. 
A member  of  his  family  states  that  John  was  not  in  love  with 
farm  work,  but  if  set  to  a task  he  could  be  depended  upon 
to  finish  it  however  much  he  might  detest  it.  In  his  boyhood 
days  he  was  a fat,  chubby,  rosy-cheeked  lad  whom  his  play- 
mates called  “Pork.”  When  he  went  away  to  school  he  gave 
his  name  as  John  P.  Hoyt.  Later  when  asked  what  the  “P” 
stood  for  he  replied,  “Philo,”  and  Philo  it  always  remained. 

As  a boy  and  young  man  he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  attended  school  at  the  Grand  River  Institute  at  Austin- 
burg. 

In  1862  young  Hoyt  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  serving 
through  the  Civil  War  in  the  85th  and  87th  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  the  2nd  Ohio  Artillery.  During  part  of  this  time  he  was 
acting-quartermaster  general.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
army  in  the  spring  of  1 866. 

While  in  the  army  he  employed  every  opportunity  to 
study  law.  These  studies  enabled  him  to  graduate  from  the 
Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
July,  1867. 

After  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Vassar,  Tuscola  County,  Michigan,  where 
he  practiced  nine  years.  During  this  period  he  served  two 
terms  as  prosecuting  attorney-  In  1873  and  again  in  1875 
he  served  as  representative  in  the  Michigan  legislature,  the 
last  term  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

W.  A.  Hoyt,  a nephew,  says  that  his  uncle  was  a classmate 
of  the  son  of  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State  in  Hayes’s 
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cabinet,  and  that  during  the  middle  seventies  Evarts  used  his 
influence  to  have  Hoyt  appointed  to  a iplomatic  position 

Vienna,  but  H^oyt  refused.  _ _ oiiq7^ 

Hoyt  became  interested  in  Arizona  and  on  May  21,  1876, 

President  Grant  appointed  him  Sec^ta*T  0 * ^ ^ rei 

While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  codified  the  Jaws  and  pre 
oared  them  for  publication,  receiving  a fee  of  $1,000. 
PWh„Ws  K™  expired  the  logical  pejeon , to  succeed 
him  was  the  man  who  had  so  ably  served  the  territory  as 
Secretary  and  who  had  codified  the  laws.  Recognizing  is 
quafiSons  for  the  position,  Went  Hayes  appointed 
Hoyt  governor,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  office  April  5,  1 87  . 

The  period  of  Hoyt  as  secretary  and  as  governor  of  Ari- 
zona was  a time  of  discovery,  exploration  and  development 
of  the  territory,  although  the  problem  of  repelling 
of  he  Indians  was  still  unsolved.  Events  were  constantly 
taking  place  that  were  of  vital  interest  to  the  territory.  Some 
of  them  are  the  following: 

Tombstone : It  was  not  many  months  after  Hoyt  became 
trovernor  that  a typical  prospector,  Ed  Schieffelin,  started  on 
fnroTpect  ng  trip  To  go  from  any  place  that  was  not  pro- 
ved by  force  of  numbers,  or  by  a military  force,  was  to 
invite  death,  or  at  least  great  hardships.  The  entire  couiitry 
was  without  settlers,  water  was  scarce,  and  savage  Indiam 
lurked  behind  many  a stone.  It  required  a brave-hearted 
and  hardy  man  to  venture  any  distance  from  his  fellow  men 

alone  Such  a man  was  Schieffelin.  . . . 

As  the  prospector  was  about  to  start,  someone  in  a J°c“  a 
manner  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  responded  the 

y°ur 

‘hYrrS  reeded  by  <h«  dopgh.y  prospector, 
for  he  persisted  in  his  search  until  he  discovered  the  mines 
which  made  him  famous.  He  named  his  mine  Tonibsto 
and  recorded  his  claim  at  Tucson,  September  3,  187/. 

Bisbee:  About  the  time  that  Tombstone  was  discovered 
and  developed  another  mining  district  was  opened  at  Bisbee. 
Though  devoid  of  the  romance  of  discovery,  and  the  no  o- 
rious  history  of  its  neighboring  town,  the  Bisbee  district  be- 
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came  one  of  the  greatest  mining  camps  in  the  Southwest, 
and  the  largest  producer  of  copper  in  Arizona. 

Newspapers:  It  was  during  Hoyt’s  term  that  two  of  Ari- 
zona’s leading  newspapers,  the  Salt  River  Valley  Herald  and 
the  Arizona  Silver  Belt , were  established,  although  the  Ari- 
zona Miner  and  the  Arizona  Citizen  had  long  served  the 
people  as  distributors  of  the  news.  All  four  of  these  papers 
or  their  successors  are  still  important  journals  in  the  state. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  Herald  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
Phoenix.  It  was  issued  weekly  and  edited  by  Charles  E. 
McClintock.  The  owners  were  Mr.  McClintock,  J.  J.  Gos- 
per, Secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  Charles  W.  Beach.  This 
adventure  presented  its  first  issue  in  January,  1878.  The 
following  year  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Phoenix  Herald , 
and  it  became  a semiweekly  and  later  in  the  year  a daily.  It 
was  afterward  absorbed  by  the  Arizona  Republican , now  the 
Arizona  Republic. 

The  Arizona  Silver  Belt  was  the  first  newspaper  in  Globe 
and  came  from  the  press  May  2,  1878.  It  was  founded  by 
Judge  Aaron  H.  Hackney,  who  was  its  editor  for  twenty-one 
years. 

Though  Governor  Hoyt  may  not  have  had  a hand  in  these 
enterprises  they  reflected  the  prosperity  of  Arizona  during 
his  term  of  office. 

On  June  12,  1878,  Hoyt  was  succeeded  as  governor  by 
General  John  C.  Fremont.  It  is  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  requested  Hoyt  to  resign  in  order  that  Fremont 
might  be  appointed  to  the  position. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  governorship  of  Arizona  Hoyt 
was  tendered  the  governorship  of  Idaho.  After  investiga- 
tion he  was  convinced  that  Governor  Mason  Breyman,  whom 
he  was  to  succeed,  had  been  unfairly  removed,  and  refused 
to  accept  the  appointment.  Not  long  afterward  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  prevailed  upon  President  Hayes  to 
reinstate  Breyman. 

Leaving  Arizona  in  1 879,  Hoyt  went  to  Washington  Ter- 
ritory where  he  served  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1 879  to  1887.  The  latter  year  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Dexter  Horton  & Co.  Bank  at  Seattle  and  was 
with  the  institution  for  some  time.  It  was  during  this  period 
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that  he  and  Arthur  A. 

i to  the  Corona. 

Convention  of  Washington,  serving  as  president  of  th 
vention!'  From  1889-97  he  again  sat  on  the  bench  of  the 
o /-Alirf  n-f  Washington  as  Assoaate  Justice,  in  i ov 

]“S”C.  H.  Hanford 

ST.  '.rUnirl.  ’of4  Washinlon  ( . 898  .902),  and 

yOxtaMsessstm 

AHif  vSe  was^Miss  Lettie  J.  Lewis  whom  he  married  in 
1869.  They  had  three  children:  June,  Haro 
Arthur  L. 


As  Told  by  the  Pioneers 


BERNARDO  CAVIGLIA 

(Reminiscences  as  told  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Kitt,  Jan  12,  1928) 

I was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  September  8,  1857.  Came  to 
this  country  about  1876  with  three  or  four  other  Italians. 
We  thought  we  would  all  make  our  fortunes  in  two  or  three 
years  and  return  to  Italy  with  a sack  of  gold  pieces. 

We  struck  right  out  for  Eureka,  Nevada,  where  we 
chopped  wood  and  burned  charcoal  for  six  or  seven  years. 
That  was  not  making  a fortune  very  fast  so  when  we  heard  of 
the  big  strike  in  Leadville,  Colorado,  we  started  for  that 
place. 

After  staying  there  a very  short  time  two  of  us  came  to 
Tombstone,  Arizona.  Of  course  we  had  to  travel  through 
a very  bad  Indian  country  where  we  heard  of  three  men 
having  been  recently  killed  but  the  Indians  did  not  bother 
us.  One  Indian  was  even  so  kind  as  to  take  me  up  behind 
him  on  his  horse  and  ride  me  for  a short  distance.  He  want- 
ed me  to  get  on  in  front  but  I objected.  We  were  walking 
and  driving  a couple  of  burros  in  front  of  us  with  our  blan- 
kets, etc.  Guess  the  Indian  just  wanted  to  see  if  we  had  any 
money  or  not  and  when  he  found  that  we  had  none  he  decid- 
ed he  had  allowed  me  to  ride  far  enough. 

We  two  threw  in  our  lot  with  five  or  six  Italian  farmers 
from  California  who  were  supplying  Tombstone  and  the 
country  between  there  and  the  San  Pedro  River.  There  was 
no  Fairbank  at  that  time,  just  some  ranches.  Kimbal  owned 
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a dam  up  near  the  bridge.  We  also  owned  a ranch  about 

• tn  mv  house  and  steal  some  money  and  a pistol,  na 

wTo  it  was  but  that  did  me  good,  thmg^nt 
® - «.  .1  c,irr,p  t knew  some  of  the  men  v-ho  were  sup 

“id. o be  bad, Joe  Brooks,  Pete  Martiuelles.  who  was  an 

'lirism’mltrArivac.  where  I have  a store  and  a 

few  cattle  I have  a son  twenty-four  years  old  living 
Arivaca  His  mother  died  when  he  was  a little  baby.  We 
had  only  been  married  ten  months  and  twehe  days  an 
have  been  a widower  ever  since.  Arivaca  is  not  as  it  used  o 
be.  When  I first  came  there  were  lots  of  ranc  es  aroun 
now  they  are  all  eaten  up  by  the  big  companies.  W e manage 
to  make  a prettv  good  living  though  and  when  I get  real 
tired  of  the'store  flock  it  up,  put  the  key  in  my  pocket  and 
come  to  town. 


MRS.  A.  Y.  SMITH 
(An  Indian  Adventure) 

Forty  years  ago,  1895,  I came  to  Arizona  with  myjkk 
mother  The  same  year  I met  and  married  ± • 

VhAad  a wonderful  life,  full  of  interest,  adventure,  and 

From  the  firs.  1 loved  Mum,  for  its  clear  vaulted  skies 
big  open  spaces,  and  vast  dUt,„ees-bu.  urfortu»a«ly  1 
was  a tenderfoot,  and  believed  every  wild  story  I he«  ^ 
The  Aoaches  had  been  recently  placed  on  . , 

bun  wa^rnde  sure  some  of  them  were  left  lurking  behind 

the  tall  yuccas  or  hiding  in  the  foothills. 
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I came,  as  a bride,  to  the  Commonwealth  Mine  in  Pearce, 
then  a rousing,  rip-roaring  bonanza  mining  camp.  Many  of 
the  “bad  men”  from  Tombstone  made  it  their  rendezvous. 

My  first  venture  out  of  the  camp  was  with  a group  of 
other  newcomers.  We  decided  to  brave  the  wilds  and  picnic 
in  Old  Cochise  Stronghold,  nine  miles  away.  In  hacks  and 
buggies  we  started  out  early  one  morning.  It  was  a very 
lovely  but  lonely  drive  and  we  seemed  a long  time  in  reach- 
ing the  beautiful  old  fortress  of  stone. 

We  had  a day  of  exploration.  We  climbed  the  steep 
granite  walls  of  the  stronghold,  also  we  listened  much  of 
the  time  to  wild  Indian  stories  told  by  an  old-timer  there. 

When  we  started  back  we  were  not  only  tired  but  a bit 
apprehensive  of  our  lonely  drive  home.  After  we  had  gone 
about  three  miles  we  were  terrified  to  see  a wild  looking 
Indian  ride  from  behind  a foothill  right  towards  us  and 
upon  reaching  our  hack  he  circled  furiously  round  and  round 
us,  frightening  our  horses  and  terrifying  us  nearly  to  death. 
He  thrust  his  ugly  scarred  .face  right  into  ours,  leering 
hideously.  Behind  us  were  two  buggies  with  more  ladies  in 
them.  He  rode  around  them  the  same  way,  waving  his  arms 
about  and  yelling  in  a most  savage  way.  We  drove  as  fast 
as  our  horses  would  go.  We  came  shortly  to  a loaded  wagon. 
The  driver  and  both  horses  were  gone.  We  concluded  the 
driver  had  been  killed  and  the  horses  stolen  by  the  Indians 
that  we  were  very  sure  were  lurking  behind  the  foothills 
near  us. 

To  the  north  of  us  we  could  see  another  figure  moving 
over  some  object  on  the  ground 5 the  murdered  driver  of 
the  wagon  we  concluded.  We  now  expected  that  a band  of 
Indians  would  swoop  down  upon  us  from  the  near-by  hills 
any  minute,  and  we  would  all  be  massacred. 

Our  driver,  just  out  from  the  East,  was  fervently  praying 
out  loud  and  the  rest  of  us  silently  joined  him.  We  were 
not  molested,  however,  and  in  due  time  reached  home  and 
told  our  terrifying  story. 

It  naturally  got  circulated  and  the  next  day  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  called  upon  me  and  asked  me  for  an  exact 
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account  of  our  adventure.  1 gave  it,  with  plenty  of  color 
He  then  told  us  that  the  day  before  our  party  had  surpnsed 
two  cattle  thieves  in  the  act  of  killing  a C.  C.  Cattle  com 
pany’  ca  f and  that  the  Indian,  a Yaqui,  was  trying  to  divert 
C attention  from  his  partner,  a notorious  “bad  man,  who 
was  hovering  over  the  calf  they  had  killed  Alter  we  drove 
out  of  sight  they  rode  for  the  Mexican  border,  leaving.  ei 
wagon  behind  them  and  were  not  seen  again  m that  Jiam  Y- 
1 am  sure  no  real  Indian  encounter  was  ever  trought  with 
more  fear  and  seeming  reality  than  was  ours,  however 
amusing  it  may  seem  now  in  retrospection. 


JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Greaterville 
(Reminiscences  as  told  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Kitt  in  1928) 

I came  out  to  Arizona  to  be  with  my  brother  John  at 
Greaterville.  Before  I got  to  the  place  it  had  as  many  as 
200  or  250  people,  a few  of  them  Amencan  wome  . 
American  women  did  not  take  kindly  to  *e  p ace.  ven 
when  1 got  there  it  was  pretty  lively  and  ten  wild.  1 cm 
not  career  that  kind  of  excitement  and  have  never  drun 
a drop  of  liquor  in  my  life  and  do  not  intend  to.  There 
were  a lot  of  Mexican  saloons  and  a lot .of  Mexican  mine : . 
They  had  only  hand  machines  and  did  individual  P 
mining,  but  they  made  a fair  living  that  is  ^^eyhadused 
it  for  a living.  But  they  spent  all  their  monet  n the  saloons 
while  their  families  suffered  dreadfully.  Things  were  al- 
ways done  on  a small  scale,  though  a man  from  Chicago  g 
interested  had  capital  and  was  going  to  put  up  big  machin 
ery  He  was  at  Greaterville  with  his  agent  -hen  for  some 
reason  he  started  out  to  Sonoita  on  a burro.  Ev.den  ly  he 
was  waylaid  by  Indians  and  shot  so  that  ended  that  projec  . 


ABELARDO  AGUIRRE,  72;  d 
Yuma  Jan.  1 1 ; b Los  Angeles,  Sept. 
4,  1863;  to  Yuma  1886. 

JOHN  H.  ALEXANDER,  68; 
d Prescott  Jan.  25;  b Prescott; 
farmer. 

MRS.  LORINDA  C.  ANDER- 
SON, 81;  d Flagstaff;  b Stafford 
Springs,  Conn.;  to  Flagstaff,  Aug. 
1883. 

TOM  ARMER,  67;  d Monte- 
bello, Calif.,  Dec  23;  b Oregon; 
to  Salt  River  Valley  1876;  ex- 
sheriff Gila  County. 

JOHN  BAGGIORE,  74;  d 
Phoenix  Feb.  1;  b Italy,  May  21, 
1861;  to  Ariz.  1878,  Phoenix, 
1881;  mining,  real  estate. 

EDWARD  J.  BAINES,  80;  d 
Prescott  Feb.  21;  b Cambridge, 
Eng.;  to  Phoenix  1882;  hotel 
keeper. 

JAMES  W.  BAKER,  78;  d 
Douglas  Dec.  1 ; to  Ariz.  about 
1882;  soldier  against  Apaches, 
railroader. 

MERCEDES  BALLESTEROS, 
74;  d Tucson  Jan.  13;  b Sonora, 
Mex. ; to  Yuma  1869,  to  Tucson 
1875  ; taken  overland  on  horseback 
as  a baby  to  Riverside,  Calif.,  to 
escape  revolution. 

JOHN  BATES,  104;  d Gisela 
Valley;  b East  Verde,  Ariz.; 
Apache  Indian  scout. 


G.  R.  BREWSTER,  76;  d 
Phoenix  Dec.  17;  b Syracuse,  N. 
Y.;  to  Gila  Bend  1883;  bailiff, 
Maricopa  County  Superior  Court. 

JOHN  IRWIN  BROOKS,  85; 
d Phoenix  Jan.  3;  b Illinois;  to 
Phoenix  1 890 ; contractor  and 
builder. 

WILLIAM  G.  BRUNDAGE, 
74;  d Mesa  Dec.  8;  b Utah;  to 
Mesa  1882;  merchant. 

MARY  M.  BURNETT,  80;  d 
Phoenix  Dec.  8;  to  Phoenix  1872. 

JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL,  86; 
d Sawtelle,  Calif.,  Dec.  2;  b 111.; 
to  Ariz.  as  Indian  fighter,  settled 
Springerville  1888;  rancher. 

MRS.  ROSA  D.  CARBAJAL, 
72;  d Yuma  Jan.  19;  b Hermosillo. 
Son.,  Mex.;  to  Yuma  1864. 

JOAQUIN  CONTRERAS,  over 
100;  d Phoenix  Nov.  24;  b Sonora, 
Mex.;  to  Ariz.  1 855  ; farmer,  cat- 
tleman. 

GEORGE  HENRY  COOMBS, 
66;  d Prescott  Dec.  17;  b Foun- 
tain Green,  Utah;  to  Mesa  1883; 
farmer. 

E.  H.  COOPER,  65;  d Globe 
Dec.  13;  b Indian  Terr.;  to  Gila 
County  1882;  rancher,  state  cham- 
pion old-time  fiddler. 

OWEN  DAVIS,  82;  d Douglas 
Feb.  24;  b Wales;  to  Pinal  County 
1880;  rancher. 

JOHN  DIRUFF,  86;  d Copper 
Basin  Feb.  12;  b Wimfen,  Hessen, 
Germany;  to  Prescott  1882;  ranch- 
er, miner. 

JOHN  DOAN,  60;  d Yuma  Dec. 
1;  b Bowling  Green,  Mo.;  to 
Yuma  1890;  mining,  title  and 
trust,  territorial  and  state  legis- 
lator, member  Ariz.  Colo.  River 
Comm. 
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ALFRED  S.  DONAU,  69;  d 
Mazatlan,  Sin.,  Mex.;  b New 
York;  to  Tucson  1883  ; mining, 
cattle,  real  estate. 

MRS.  BENITA  C.  DURAN, 
67;  d Winslow  Jan.  3;  b Cubero, 

N.  M.;  to  St.  Johns  1883. 

DANIEL  ELDRIDGE,  72;  d 
Chandler  Dec.  7;  b Utah;  to  Ariz. 
1876;  farmer. 

MRS.  SARAH  S.  ELMER,  84; 
d Las  Vegas,  New,  Feb.  3;  b Staf- 
fordshire, England to  Pima  1884; 
woman’s  doctor,  midwife,  pioneer 
mother. 

WILLIAM  GASTON,  75;  d 
Prescott  Jan.  19;  b Baltimore, 
Md.;  to  Tombstone  1881;  car- 
penter. 

MRS.  CELIA  HAMBLIN,  86; 
d Eagar  Feb.  15;  b Utah;  to 
Round  Valiev  about  1877. 

MRS.  ROSA  BROWN  HART, 
65;  d Berkeley,  Calif.,  Feb.  25; 
b Shasta  County,  Calif.;  to  Tempe 
about  1875  ; early  student  at  Tempe 
State  College. 

JOSEPH  HOFFMAN,  99;  d 
San  Carlos  Reservation  Dec.  4;  b 
Cherry  Creek ; Apache  Indian 

scout.  , 

JAMES  A.  HOWELL,  64;  d 
Douglas  Jan.  24;  b Hamilton, 
Nev. ; to  Tombstone  1877;  bank- 
ing, cattle,  city  clerk  Douglas,  dep- 
uty county  assessor,  territorial  leg- 
islator. 

JOSE  MARIA  HUERTA,  71; 
d Tucson  Jan.  5;  b Mexico;  to 
Tucson  1875  ; Indian  fighter, 
pressman,  fuel  dealer. 

CHARLES  M.  HULETT,  73; 
d Prescott  Dec.  19;  b Mass.;  to 
Phoenix  1889;  miner,  Spanish 
American  War  vet. 

MRS.  NANCY  GREGG  IR- 
VINE, 75;  d Phoenix  Jan.  7; 
b Mo.;  to  Tempe  1871. 


MRS.  SUSAN  JOHNSON,  91 ; 
d Safford  Dec.  9;  b Va. ; to 
Springerville  1884,  Clifton  188/  ; 
wife  first  hotel  owner  in  Springer- 
ville. 

JOHN  MAH  ILL,  86;  d San 
Carlos  Feb.  7;  b Ariz.;  Apache 
Indian  scout. 

ARCH  H.  MAXWELL,  68;  d 
Nutrioso  Dec.  20;  toNutrioso 
1878;  rancher,  Indian  fighter. 

GEORGE  McDONELL,  73; 
d Phoenix  Feb.  15;  to  Yavapai 
County  1883  ; Indian  fighter,  mill- 
wright. 

MORGAN  MERRILL,  68;  d 
Solomonsville  Jan.  11;  b Morgan 
City,  Utah;  to  Mesa  1876;  early- 
dav  stage  line  operator,  farmer. 

FRANCISCO  MONROY,  95; 
d near  Tempe  Dec.  4;  b Altar, 
Son.,  Mex.;  to  Arizona  1875  ; 
settled,  Maricopa  County  1884; 
rancher. 

MORTEN  MORTENSON,  73 ; 
d Mesa  Feb.  11  ; b Utah;  to  Flag- 
staff 1876;  freighter,  rancher, 
canal  builder. 

MRS.  MARY  E.  NAYLOR,  / 0; 
d Phoenix  Dec.  23;  b Calif.;  to 
Phoenix  1876. 

MRS.  ALZADA  SOPHIA 
PALMER,  78;  d Mesa  Jan.  8;  b 
Utah;  to  Snowflake  1877. 

JOHN  PASCALE,  77;  d Tuc- 
son Feb.  1;  b Maricoveta,  Italy;  to 
Tucson  1879;  realtor. 

FRANK  L.  POTTS,  74;  d 
Florence  Feb.  14;  b Creston,  la.; 
to  Tucson  1886;  locomotive  engi- 
neer, machinist. 

MRS.  SARAH  CATHERINE 
RAPIER,  75;  d Safford  Feb.  7; 
b Bellegreen,  Ala.;  to  Bowie  1889. 

MRS.  MARY  RENAUD,  77; 
d Phoenix  Feb.  19;  to  Pinal 
County  1882. 
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MRS.  MARGARET  A.  SEE- 
BRING,  75;  d Tombstone  Dec. 
25;  b Chicago;  to  Cochise  County 
1888 

THOMAS  H.  SCHOLEY,  84; 
d Prescott  Dec.  9;  b 111.;  to  Ariz. 
1882;  liquor  dealer,  rancher. 

MRS.  ELLA  SHUTE,  77;  d 
Florence  Feb.  13;  b Sacramento, 
Calif.;  to  Globe  1873. 

JAKE  SOLLARS,  79;  d Pres- 
cott Dec.  28;  b Kansas;  to  Clifton 
1876;  miner. 

WILLIAM  A.  STARK,  83;  d 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Feb.  4;  to 
southern  Arizona  1879;  rancher 
near  Willcox. 

MRS.  ANNA  STILLMAN,  85; 
d Fresno,  Calif.;  to  Tombstone 
1879;  church  worker. 

LUCIUS  SWINGLE,  86;  d 
Phoenix  Dec.  3;  b Wis.;  to  San 
Pedro  Valley  1877;  cattleman. 

GENERAL  OSCAR  F. 
TEMPLE,  71;  d Phoenix  Feb.  5; 
b Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; to  Ariz.  1 885  ; 


Indian  fighter,  10th  Inf.  U.  S.  A., 
Spanish  American  War  vet.;  Adju- 
tant General  Arizona  Nat’l  Guard. 

MRS.  ELLEN  THOMPSON, 
77;  d Nogales  Dec.  24;  b Ire- 
land; to  Globe  1869;  Nogales 
1887. 

MRS.  MARY  A.  TURNER, 
102;  d Fairbank  Dec.  7;  b Texas; 
to  Ariz.  1889;  ranchwoman. 

MILO  C.  WEBB,  92;  d Phoe- 
nix Jan.  19;  b Akron,  O.;  to 
Tonto  Basin  1885  ; Civil  War  vet., 
cattleman. 

T.  J.  WYLIE,  80;  d Bailey, 
N.  C.,  Feb.  20 ; b N.  C. ; to  Nogales 
late  eighties;  ex-postmaster,  aider- 
man,  Nogales. 

GEORGE  HENRY  YOUNG, 
67;  d Prescott  Dec.  17;  b London, 
Ont.;  to  Camp  Verde  1878; 
rancher. 

WILLIAM  ZIMMERMAN, 
85;  d Globe  Dec.  16;  b Austria- 
Hungary;  to  Globe  1876;  under- 
taker, furniture  dealer,  carpenter. 


Book  Reviews 

The  Magnate.  The  story  of 
William  Boyce  Thompson  and 
his  times.  By  Hermann  Hage- 
dorn.  Revnal  and  Hitchcock, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  $3.00. 

The  Magnate  is  essentially  the 
story  of  a period  rather  than  a 
biography;  the  emphasis  placed  on 
Thompson  only  makes  the  more 
real  that  hectic  period  of  his  life- 
time, 1869-1930,  when  the  world 
was  money-mad.  Thompson’s  dizzy 
speculations  before  the  great  war 
with  amounts  of  money  almost 
astronomical  in  magnitude  are  de- 
scribed in  a major  portion  of  the 
volume  and  form  a part  of  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  copper  mining 
in  the  West  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Wall  Street.  For  example, 
the  development  of  Shannon  and 
Inspiration  mining  properties  in 
Arizona  are,  to  Hagedorn,  but  two 
incidents  in  Thompson’s  mad  rush 
toward  fortune  and  power.  The 
tricks  and  betrayals  of  the  specu- 
lator as  he  booms  mining  stock  to 
colossal  heights  and  then  suddenly 
brings  the  price  tumbling  down  to 
pitiful  lows  is  handled  by  the  au- 
thor with  his  sympathies  on  the 
side  of  the  speculator. 

Throughout  the  story  one 
catches  in  Thompson  the  crude  in- 
dividualism of  the  miner;  one  sees 


the  triumph  of  the  miner  s ideal 
of  simple  fact  over  laborious  theory, 
the  rough  generosity  of  a spirit 
ruthless  in  punishment  and  then  at 
the  next  moment  helpful.  One 
cannot  but  be  interested  in  the 
results  achieved  by  this  frontier 
philosophy  when  Thompson  be- 
came an  angel  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York,  and  again 
when  Thompson  headed  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  Russia  and  served 
as  President  Wilson’s  unofficial  rep- 
resentative during  the  historic  days 
of  the  Red  revolution.  The  Mag- 
nate has  its  place  as  a contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  the  part 
copper  mines  and  miners  had  in 
Wall  Street. 

Arcus  Reddoch. 

The  Dominican  Mission  Fron- 
tier of  Lower  California.  By 
Peveril  Meiggs,  3d.  Berkeley, 
University  Press,  1935.  vi-f-23 2 
pp.,  19  plates,  24  figures,  1 map. 

This  is  a scholarly  book  based 
upon  five  field  trips  to  the  Fron- 
tera  and  a careful  use  of  materials 
in  the  Bancroft  Library,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  written  by  an 
exponent  of  the  culture-geography 
school.  The  Frontera  is  that  re- 
gion between  the  old  Franciscan 
missions  of  San  Fernando  de  Veli- 
cata  (30°  N.)  and  San  Diego 

(33°  N.).  Within  the  Frontera  the 
author  recognizes  four  distinct  nat- 
ural regions  whose  occupation  he 
traces  through  the  “Indian,”  “Mis- 
sion,” and  “Post  Mission”  culture 
stages.  A map,  photographs  and 
tables  add  value  to  this  useful  addi- 
tion to  Dominicana,  regional  geo- 
graphy, and  Lower  California  his- 
tory. 

Theodore  E.  Treutlein. 


Among  the  Authors 

Father  Bonaventure  Oblasser,  O.F.M.,  a Franciscan 
missionary,  has  been  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  tor 
many  years.  By  training  and  experience,  he  is  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  interpret  the  Indians  under  his  charge  in  terms 
of  their  environment.  At  present  Father  Bonaventure  is 
stationed  at  Topawa. 

Donald  Rowland,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, is  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  University'  o 
Southern  California.  Professor  Rowland  received  his  doc- 
torate at  the  University  of  California.  His  thesis  on  Span- 
ish relations  with  the  Seri  Indians  was  based  on  Spanish  docu- 
ments in  Seville  where  he  worked  on  a Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  fellowship. 

Dr.  Gladys  A.  Reichard  is  a young  professor  at  Barnard 
College  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  customs  and 
languages  of  Indian  tribes.  She  has  already  analyzed  and 
reduced  to  writing  the  grammars  of  two  Indian  languages 
and  she  is  soon  to  undertake  the  unique  task  of  teaching  the 
Navajos  to  write  their  own  language,  which  has  hitherto  been 
handed  down  merely  by  word  of  mouth.  She  is  the  author 
of  Spider  Woman , in  which  she  tells  the  story  of  how  she 
spent  one  summer  with  the  Navajos  and  learned  their  art  ot 
weaving. 

Albert  William  Bork.,  born  at  Prescott,  Arizona,  in 
1906,  is  a graduate  student  of  Spanish  and  history  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  His  first  job  after  leaving  high 
school  was  on  the  old  Arizona  Journal  Miner  at  Prescott 
where  he  developed  an  interest  in  the  early  newspapers  o 
the  state  and  their  editors.  He  assisted  in  the  research  work 
for  Alpheus  H.  Favour’s  Bill  Williams,  Mountain  Man. 
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Jesuit  priest  who  established  the  famous  Kino  chain  of  missions 
in  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona. 
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Mimes  and  Miners ; a Historical  Study  of  the  Theater  in 
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A colorful  account  of  the  actors  and  the  plays  which  furnished 
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Range  sheep  wintering  on  a Salt  River  Valley  ranch. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY 
IN  ARIZONA 

By  Bert  Haskett* 

Since  the  days  of  the  shepherd  kings  of  Israel  sheep  rais- 
ing has  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  It 
was  the  herdsmen  on  the  hills  of  Judea,  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  who  first  heard  the  glad  tidings  o 
“Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,”  and  it  was  to  them 
alone  that  the  star  appeared  pointing  the  way  to  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem,  where  lay  the  newly  born  babe  “before  whom 
every  knee  shall  bend  and  every  tongue  confess.” 

All  down  the  ages  men  eminent  in  every  walk  of  life 
have  found  pleasure  and  diversion  from  their  meaner  cares 
in  sheep  raising.  On  his  princely  estate  at  Mount  Vernon 
Washington  maintained  a herd  of  upwards  of  a thousand 
head.  Letters  written  by  him  to  his  farm  overseer,  while 
he  was  serving  as  president  of  the  United  States,  gave  care- 
ful instructions  as  to  the  care  of  his  flocks  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  wool  crop.  Interesting  side  lights  on  his  private 
life  are  contained  in  these  letters,  which  among  other  things 
reveal  his  keen  love  for  the  farm  and  for  rural  pursuits. 
His  sheep  were  the  best  in  Virginia,  and  the  mutton  from 
his  flocks  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  other  in  its  sweetness 
and  delicacy  and  was  universally  extolled  by  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Mount  Vernon. 
For  a time  during  the  Wilson  administration  a flock  of  these 
gentle  creatures  was  kept  on  the  White  House  lawn  where 
they  attracted  attention  throughout  the  nation.  The  yield 
of  wool  from  these  sheep  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for  charity 
each  year  by  President  Wilson  and  the  proceeds  given  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army.  In  1918  they 
produced  98  pounds  of  wool  which  was  sold  by  the  Red 
Cross  throughout  the  country,  bringing  more  than  $52,000; 

^Associated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

1 Report  of  the  Sheep  Industry  of  the  United  States , prepared  under  di- 
rection of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1892. 
Part  I,  p.  56. 
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the  highest  price  ever  received  for  a like  quantity  of  that 
commodity.  Some  of  these  White  House  sheep  were  given 
by  the  president  to  his  friends.  1 he  last  of  the  flock  were 
finally  shipped  back  to  the  farm  whence  they  came— name- 
ly, that  of  William  Woodward  of  Belair,  Maryland." 

From  1598,  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in 
the  Southwest,  until  1863  the  history  of  the  region  now 
comprising  the  state  of  Arizona  is  coupled  with  that  of 
Mexico  and  its  Anglicized  offspring  and  namesake,  New 
Mexico.  In  relating  the  history  of  the  sheep  industry  of 
Arizona  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  some,  account 
of  sheep  raising  as  it  was  carried  on  in  those  countries,  par- 
ticularly New  Mexico.  It  was  from  there  that  the  pioneer 
woolgrowers,  both  the  Indian  and  the  Caucasian,  derived 
their  foundation  flocks. 

Coronado  in  his  search  for  the  mythical  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola  in  1 540  brought  with  him  from  Mexico  large  herds 
of  ganado  mayor  (cattle)  and  ganado  menor  (sheep) ; the 
first  animals  of  their  kind  to  enter  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Arizona  and,  for  that  matter,  the  United  States.  Two  years 
later  when  he  quit  the  country,  disappointed  and  broken  in 
health,  he  left  a number  of  sheep  at  Pecos  Pueblo  in  north- 
ern New  Mexico  with  Fray  Luis  de  Escalera,  who  remained 
behind  to  teach  the  Holy  Faith  to  the  Indians.  No.  later 
accounts,  however,  are  found  concerning  them  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  perished  with  the  zealous  Escalera.2 3 4 

Half  a' century  later,  1598,  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
came  Juan  de  Onate,  the  colonizer,  from  Mexico.  He 
brought  with  him  large  herds  of  good  Merino  sheep  whose 
descendants  remain  to  the  present  day.5  On  the  virgin 
ranges  of  what  are  now  the  states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico these  sheep  thrived  amazingly,  pushing  all  other  classes 
of  livestock  far  into  the  background. 

2 Information  supplied  by  Fredric  J.  Haskins,  Information  Bureau,  Ari- 
zona Refubl'iCy  Washington,  D.  C. 

3 George  Parker  Winship,  Coronado  Exf  edition  (Washington,  D.  C.:  U- 

S.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology)  Part  II. 

4 Mary  Roberts  Coolidge,  The  Rain  Makers , 1929,  p.  274. 

5 Charles  F.  Lummis,  The  Land  of  Poco  Tiemfo , 1902,  p.  19. 
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While  sheep  were  the  staple  production  of  New  Mexico 
from  the  time  of  Onate’s  entrada  to  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  movement 
of  the  flocks,  by  the  Spanish-Mexican  settlers  at  least,  west- 
ward beyond  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  first  drives  o 
sheep  into  what  are  now  parts  of  Arizona  were  apparent  iy 
made  by  the  Navajo  Indians,  the  herds  probably  having 
been  stolen  from  the  settlements  around  Santa  be,  Albu- 
querque, or  Socorro.  Just  when  this  pilfering  from  the 
ranchos  began  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  It  must  have  been, 
however,  at  a very  early  time,  as  it  is  on  record  that  the 
Navajos  had  sheep  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  this  should 
be  taken  cum  gram  salts , since  the  first  sheep  to  be  intro 
duced  on  this  continent  did  not  appear  in  Mexico  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  until  1530  or  in  northern  New  Mexico 
until  1 598.  As  maintained  by  some,  the  Navajos  may  pos- 
sibly have  obtained  their  first  herds  from  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers in  Sonora  or  Chihuahua.6 7  In  any  case  it  is  perhaps 
safe  to  assume  that  sheep  raising  began  with  them  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  they  have  c?r”eci)lt  °n 
continuously  ever  since,  even  through  the  time  of  the  Pueblo 
Revolt  from  1680  to  1692.  Their  favorite  haunts  and 
grazing  grounds  to  which  they  repaired  with  their  stolen 
animals,  after  successfully  raiding  the  settlements,  were  the 
Chinlee  Valley  and  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  country  in  north- 
eastern Arizona. 

Time  passed  and  indolent,  pleasure-loving,  pastoral  JNew 
Mexico,  “The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,”  drowsed  through 
the  years.  The  settlements  thrived  and.  sheep  raising,  the 
sole  enterprise,  grew  apace.  The  Navajos,  quick  t0  sense 
the  value  of  sheep,  looted  the  ranchos  and  drove  ott  the 
herds  thus  stolen  to  their  strongholds  in  northeastern  Ari- 
zona where  they  were  reasonably  safe  from  pursuit.  W hile 
these  depredations  were  resisted  and  reprisals  were  made 
by  the  Mexicans,  the  war  between  the  two  became  a standing 


6 Special  Report  Sheep  Industry  (Department  of  Agriculture,  1892), 
Part  II,  p.  929. 

T Sharlot  M.  Hall,  Out  West  Magazine,  Feb.  1906,  p.  108. 
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engagement  and  continued  until  after  the  United  States  ac- 
quired the  country  in  1848. 

Sheep  to  the  Navajos  were  both  food  and  clothing,  fur- 
nishing them  an  easier  and  more  dependable  livelihood  than 
the  uncertain  spoils  of  the  chase.  When  the  members  of 
the  tribe  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  in  keeping  with 
their  nomadic  nature,  they  took  their  food  and  clothing  sup- 
ply along  with  them  on  the  hoof.  The  sheep,  as  is  their 
fashion,  quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the  changes  in  cli- 
mate, altitude,  and  food  conditions. 

While  the  Navajos  and  Apaches  were  kindred  stocks,  be- 
ing related  by  blood  and  language,  and  both  stole  sheep  in 
their  predatory  raids  on  the  ranchos,  the  latter  made  no 
effort  to  keep  and  raise  flocks  of  their  own,  all  animals 
stolen  by  them  being  promptly  killed  for  food.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  stolen  by  these  two  tribes  from  the  Mexican 
settlements  and  pueblo  villages  along  the  Rio  Grande  must 
have  been  enormous.  In  most  cases  the  stolen  flocks  were 
driven  westward  across  the  continental  divide  into  what  are 
now  parts  of  Arizona. 

Speaking  of  these  depredations  at  a somewhat  later  period 
it  is  stated: 

The  Ganado  menor , or  sheep,  have  of  late  been  much  reduced  in 
quantities,  having  suffered  to  a deplorable  extent  from  the  frequent  in- 
roads of  the  aboriginal  “lords  of  the  soil,”  who,  whenever  hunger  or 
caprice  prompts  them,  attack  the  ranchos , murder  the  shepherds,  and  drive 
the  sheep  away  in  flocks  of  thousands.  Indeed  the  Indians  have  been 
heard  to  observe,  that  they  long  before  this  would  have  destroyed  e\en 
sheep  in  the  country,  but  that  they  prefer  leaving  a few  behind  for 
breeding  purposes,  in  order  that  their  Mexican  shepherds  may  raise  them 
new  supplies.8 

Although  the  matter  has  never  been  authenticated,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Hopi  Indians  living  in  pueblos  atop  of 
lofty  mesas  in  a region  known  to  the  conquist  adores  as  the 
Province  of  Tusayan,  now  northern  Arizona,  where  they 
have  made  their  homes  since  prehistoric  times,  obtained  and 
ran  sheep  in  the  years  1621  and  1630,  the  period  during 

8 Josiah  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  (reprint  ed.,  Dallas,  Texas: 

Southwest  Press,  1933),  p.  123. 
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which  missions  were  established  at  Awatobi,  Oraibi,  and 

other  of  their  pueblos.  , . , . , 

In  their  work  of  spreading  the  Holy  Faith  in  the  far 
places  the  padres  as  a rule  stocked  the  new  mission  outposts 
with  livestock,  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  so  forth,  brought 
from  Mexico  or  the  older  near-by  missions.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  Hopi  pueblos  were  no  exception  to  this 

The  first  breeding  sheep,  of  which  we  have  authentic 
record,9  brought  into  what  are  now  the  bounds  of  Arizona 
by  people  of  European  extraction  were  those  introduced 
from  Mexico  bv  Padre  Eusebio  Kino  to  stock  his  newly  built 
missions  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Guevavi  and  Tumacacori 
about  1700  or  shortly  thereafter.  Later  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  great  haciendas  such  as  those  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, Babocomari,  and  others  were  established  along  the  val- 
leys of  the  San  Pedro,  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Sonoita  rivers 
by  Spanish  settlers  from  Mexico,  where  great  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle  were  raised.  During  this  period  it  seems 
that  sheep  were  also  raised  by  some  of  the  near-by  Indian 
tribes.  Padre  Font,  an  itinerant  missionary  who  passed 
through  the  country  considerably  later  in  the  century,  re- 
ports that  the  Pimas  along  the  Gila  River  had  sheep  in 
1776.10  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Papagos,  who  lived  near 
the  missions  and  were  communicants  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
had  sheep  at  this  time. 

Just  a year  before  Font’s  visit  to  the  Pimas  on  the  Gila, 
Escalante  on  his  pilgrimage  through  the  Province  of  Tusa- 
yan  found  the  Hopi  pueblos  in  flourishing  condition, ^num- 
bering approximately  7,500  souls,  possessed  of  30,000 
sheep!* 11  Garces  who  followed  Escalante  into  the  region 
a year  later  speaks  in  his  diary  of  seeing  flocks  of  sheep  in 
the  fields  there.12  Four  years  later,  in  1 780,  Governor  Anza 
of.  New  Mexico,  fired  with  a desire  to  win  the  Hopis  to  the 
Holy  Faith,  found  them  in  the  throes  of  a terrible  drought. 

9  H.  E.  Bolton,  Padre  on  Horseback , p.  66. 

10  J.  H.  McClintock,  History  of  Arizona,  Vol.  II,  p.  447. 

11  Zephvrin  Englehardt,  The  Franciscans  in  Arizona , Part  Ii,  p* 

12  Padre  F.  Garces,  Diary  and  Itinerary , p.  361. 
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According  to  reports  no  rain  had  fallen  in  the  country7  for 
three  years  j death  had  reduced  the  population  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  the  livestock  to  three  hundred  sheep  and  five 
horses.13 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  sheep  literally  overran  New 
Mexico.  Despite  the  large  numbers  stolen  by  the  Nava j os 
and  the  Apaches,  the  ranges  were  still  heavily  stocked.  For 
most  part  they  were  owned  by  the  ten  or  twelve  leading 
families,  the  ricos,  who  did  not  know  just  how  many  sheep 
they  had.  It  is  related  that  Francisco  Xavier  Chavez  in 
1822,  the  first  governor  of  the  province  after  Mexico  had 
obtained  her  independence  from  Spain,  owned  more  than 
a million  sheep  and  that  others  at  the  time  had  almost  as 
many.14  Referring  to  this  period,  Josiah  Gregg  in  his  book, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies , says  that  the  ricos  had  from  three 
to  five  hundred  thousand  head  each  and  that  it  was  their 
custom  “to  farm  out  the  ewes  to  the  rancheros,  who  made  a 
return  of  twenty  per  cent  upon  the  stock  in  merchantable 
carneros — a term  applied  to  sheep  generally,  and  particu- 
larly to  wethers  fit  for  market.”1’ 

He  states  further: 

Between  ten  and  twenty  years  ago  (from  1824  to  1844)  about  200,000 
head  were  driven  annually  to  the  southern  markets  (Mexico) ; indeed 
it  is  asserted  that  during  the  most  flourishing  times  as  many  as  500,000 
were  exported  in  one  year. 

In  moving  these  great  flocks  of  carneros  into  Mexico  for 
trade,  large  quantities  of  coarse  woolen  goods,  the  handi- 
work of  the  Mexican  and  Indian  weavers,  were  taken  along 
to  sell  to  the  Sonorans.16  Although  it  lacks  verification, 
these  conduct  as,  as  the  expeditions  were  called,  probably 
passed  through  Pimeria  Alta,  now  southern  Arizona.  Out- 
standing among  the  leaders  of  these  conductas  was  Colonel 
Chavez,  who  in  1839  drove  seventy-five  thousand  sheep 
into  Mexico  from  the  Rio  Grande.1’  About  the  same  time 

33  Englehardt,-^.  cit.y  p.  207. 

14  Lummis,  The  Land  of  Poco  T tempo,  p.  19. 

15  Gregg,  of.  cit.y  pp.  1 22-23 . 

18  Lummis,  of.  cit.y  p.  20. 
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New  Mexico  woolen  goods  such  as  blankets  and  cloth  and 
probably  sheep  were  marketed  in  California,  where  they 
were  exchanged  for  horses  and  mules.  The  route  traveled 
passed  directly  across  northern  Arizona. 

During  the  period  from  the  1830  s to  the  close  of  t 
war  with  Mexico  in  1848,  there  is  little  of  note  regarding 
sheep  raising  in  the  country  now  comprising  Arizona,  except 
that  the  flocks  on  the  great  haciendas  around  lucson  and 
Tubac  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Apaches,  and  a 
the  Navajos  continued  to  raid  the  ranchos  along  the  Kio 

Grande 

Following  the  conquest  of  the  Southwest  by  the  United 
States  in  the  late  forties,  efforts  were  made  to  end  the 
Navajo  depredations.  Punitive  expeditions  made  by  Col- 
onels Doniphan,18  Sumner,19  and  Washington  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  against  the  tribe  in  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  country 
were  for  the  most  part  fruitless.  While  treaties  were  made 
with  the  Navajos  at  the  time,  they  seem  to  have  been  light- 
ly regarded,  as  the  looting  was  soon  resumed  No  more 
effective  were  the  treaties  made  with  the  Apaches  at  about 

the  same  time.  . , TT  • • 

In  the  early  fifties  both  the  Navajos  and  Hopis  in  north- 
ern Arizona  possessed  sheep  in  considerable  numbers.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  were  good  stockmen, 
not  at  least  according  to  American  standards.  Ot  the  Aa\a 
jos  in  1851  Dr.  Letherman  wrote: 

The  males  were  permitted  to  run  with  the  herd  all  season  and  the 
young  consequently  were  born  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  t e sPnnS  an 
Tutumn  and  many  die.  For  this  reason  their  flocks  do  not  increase  w th 
the  rapidity  generally  believed  by  those  not  much  acquainted  with  the-e 
people.  It'  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose^ there  is  anything  peculiar  about 
Navajo  sheep,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

Gregg  writing  about  the  Navajos  at  a slightly  earlier 
period  says  that  their  sheep  were  superior  to  those  of  the 

ir  Richardson  and  Riston,  The.  Great  Southwest,  p.  363. 
is  w.  E.  Connelley,  Doniphan  Expedition , p.  308. 

19  Ward  R.  Adams,  History  op  Arizona,  p.  130.^ 

20  John  H.  Simpson,  Nezc  Mexico  and  Navajo  Country. 

21  George  Wharton  James,  Indian  Blankets  and  their  Makers , p.  5 . 
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Mexicans.22  But  even  so  it  seems  that  they  did  not  succeed 
in  raising  sheep  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  up  their  flocks, 
which  were  added  to  quite  frequently  by  animals  stolen  from 
the  settlements.  These  thefts  ran  high  into  the  thousands. 
In  1 850  a military  inspector  estimated  that  the  Navajos  had 
stolen  from  the  New  Mexico  pueblos  in  eighteen  months 
no  less  than  47,300  sheep.23 

During  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  approximately 
551,000  sheep  were  driven  from  New  Mexico  to  California 
across  Arizona.  Two  main  routes  were  traversed  in  these 
drives:  one  in  the  south  by  the  way  of  Tucson  and  the  Gila 
River  to  the  crossing  on  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma  and 
the  other  in  the  north  along  the  present  right  of  way  of 
the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Railway.  Colonel  Chavez  and  the  Luna 
family  of  New  Mexico  were  the  chief  promoters  of  these 
drives.  The  first  of  these  sheep  to  reach  the  coast  sold  as 
high  as  $16  per  head.  The  price,  however,  by  1857  had 
dropped  to  $3.37  per  head.24 

John  Gallantin  who  took  scalps  of  Indians  and  sold  them 
to  the  Mexican  government  participated  in  these  drives, 
which  was  very  unfortunate  for  him.  Upon  reaching  the 
Colorado  River  at  Fort  Yuma,  the  scene  of  his  earlier 
crimes,  with  2,500  sheep  from  New  Mexico,  he  wTas  killed 
by  the  Indians  with  twenty-five  other  Americans  wrho  were 
also  driving  sheep  to  California.25  Felix  Aubrey  famous 
as  a scout  and  frontiersman,  was  another  who  took  part  in 
these  overland  drives  to  the  west  coast.  His  herds,  how- 
ever, traversed  the  northern  route  by  the  way  of  the  valley 
which  now  bears  his  name.20 

In  his  Personal  N arrative21  it  is  stated  by  John  Bart- 
lett that  Josiah  White,  attracted  by  the  high  prices  paid 
for  sheep  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  after  crossing  the  Colorado 
River  at  Fort  Yuma  in  the  winter  of  1851  en  route  from 

22  Gregg,  of.  cit.y  p.  190. 

23  J.  H.  McClintock,  op.  cit.y  Vol.  I,  p.  25. 

24  Special  Report  Sheep  Industry  (Department  of  Agriculture,  1892), 
Part  II,  p.  919. 

25  John  C.  Cremony,  Life  Among  the  Apaches , p.  116. 

26  Farish,  History  of  Arizona , Vol.  I,  p.  353. 

27  Vol.  II,  p.  177. 
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New  Mexico  to  California  with  4,217  of  these  animals  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  who  killed  and  made  away  with  his 
entire  flock.  Bartlett  also  writes: 


Near  our  camp  [on  the  Santa  Cruz  at  Tucson]  we  found  Mr.  Coon, 
an  American  with  14,000  sheep  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco  For  the 
protection  of  his  large  flock  he  had  sixty  persons,  forty-five  Americans 
and  fifteen  Mexicans.28 


Another  who  drove  sheep  to  California  during  this  period 
was  John  Abel,  a partner  of  Benjamin  Riddell.  As  set  forth 
in  the  version  of  the  trek,  Abel  started  from  Chihuahua  for 
California  in  1 855  with  ten  thousand  sheep,  fifty  cattle,  and 
five  wagons,  accompanied  by  Jose  Miguel  Castaneda,  later 
a well-known  citizen  of  Arizona,  serving  as  quartermaster 
of  the  expedition.  Passage  across  Arizona  was  by  way  ot 
San  Bernardino  Springs  (subsequently  owned  and  used  by 
John  Slaughter  as  a cattle  ranch),  the  Santa  Cruz  River, 
Tucson,  thence  west  to  the  Gila  River  which  was  followed 
to  Fort  Yuma  where  the  Colorado  River  was  crossed  by 
ferry  in  order  to  reach  California.  Below  Tucson  the  party 
was  attacked  by  the  Apaches  under  Mangus  Colorado  who 
poisoned  the  water,  stole  the  horses,  and  attempted  to  ki 
the  herders.  The  expedition,  however,  after  ^many  hard- 
ships and  heavy  losses  reached  its  destination. 

In  the  preliminary  surveys  made  by  Lieutenants  v\  hippie 
and  Beale  for  railway  and  wagon  routes  across  northern  Ari- 
zona to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1854-  and  1857  respectively, 
sheep  were  taken  along  to  supply  meat  for  the  expeditions. 
Captain  Sitgreaves  who  preceded  them  in  1851  over  prac- 
tically the  same  route,  but  who  did  not  thus  provide  him- 
self, was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  and  eating  his 
pack  mules  to  save  his  command  from  starvation. 

Lieutenant  Ives,  who,  in  1858  after  sailing  up  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  the  extreme  limit  of  navigation  for  steam- 
boats, made  an  overland  trip  to  the  Hopi  villages,  mentions 
in  the  official  report  of  his  journey  flocks  of  black  and  brown 


2S  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  293. 

29  Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  (Chicago:  Chapman 
pany),  p.  203. 

30  Pacific  Railroad  Report , Part.  Ill,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV. 
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sheep  grazing  in  the  fields  belonging  to  these  Indians.31 

By  the  early  sixties  the  Navajos  had  become  a thrifty  and 
independent  tribe,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  simple  pas- 
toral pursuits.  Their  sheep  which  at  that  time  probably 
numbered  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  were  grazed  along 
the  harsh  slopes  of  the  continental  divide,  partly  in  New 
Mexico  but  mostly  in  Arizona.  But  with  some  of  the  young 
braves  the  love  for  the  warpath  was  still  predominant,  and 
raids  for  plunder  were  frequently  made  by  them  on  the 
white  settlements  and  the  pueblos.  General  Carleton  in 
his  reports  of  these  depredations  states  that  a number  of 
citizens  were  killed  and  many  head  of  livestock  stolen.32 

So  frequent  and  troublesome  had  these  raids  become  by 
1863  that  war  was  declared  on  the  whole  Navajo  nation  by 
General  Carleton,  and  a regiment  of  volunteers  under  Kit 
Carson  was  sent  into  Canyon  de  Chelly  against  them.  Car- 
son,  an  old  friend  of  the  Navajos,  knew  just  how  to  fight 
them.  And  so  successful  was  he  in  storming  their  strong- 
holds, in  destroying  their  peach  orchards  and  cornfields,  and 
in  killing  and  capturing  their  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  that 
by  1866  approximately  nine  thousand  of  the  tribe  had  sur- 
rendered and  were  held  at  Bosque  Redondo,  near  Fort  Sum- 
ner, on  the  upper  Pecos  River  as  prisoners. 

But  farming  in  the  Pecos  Valley  had  no  charms  for  the 
Navajos,  and  they  prevailed  so  hard  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  sent  back  to  their  old  haunts  that  finally  a new 
treaty  was  made  with  them  in  1868,  and  a reservation  con- 
sisting of  3,328,000  acres  set  aside  for  them  on  their  old 
tribal  grounds  in  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  northeast- 
ern Arizona. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  they  were  to  receive 
allotments  of  land,  farming  implements,  seeds,  provisions, 
and  other  gratuities.  But  best  of  all  fifteen  thousand  sheep 
and  goats  were  to  be  issued  to  the  tribe.  During  the  period 
of  their  captivity  their  livestock  had  decreased  to  1,550 
horses,  1,025  goats,  and  940  sheep. 

61  J*  C.  Ives,  Refort  upon  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West , p.  120. 

32  C.  A.  Amsden,  Navajo  Weaving , chap.  1 1 . 
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Upon  their  release  from  Bosque  Redondo  June  18,  1868, 
following  the  approval  of  the  new  treaty,  the  impmmed 
Navajos  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  numbered  7,1  p 
But  their  condition  at  the  time  of  their  return  to  their  reser- 
vation was  pitiful  in  the  extreme,  and  steps  were  at  once 
Seen  to  relieve  their  distress  until  they  could  raise  crops 
and  could  be  provided  with  livestock,  especially  sheep  whic 
had  supplied  them  with  food  and  clothing  for  years,  and 
which  they  knew  how  to  handle  in  their  pnm.tive  way 
Delivery  of  the  fourteen  thousand  sheep  and 
thousand 'goats  to  the  Navajos  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona, ^by  Cap- 
ui„  Of  the  Navajos,  beg.nn.ng  November 

29,  1869,  which  required  five  days  to  complete, 
dians  were  counted  as  they  emerged  torn  a corra  • 
sheep  were  given  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  re- 
porting  the  delivery  to  Major  Clinton  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  under  date 
of  August  19,  1870,  Captain  Bennett  wrote: 

I have  never  seen  more  anxiety  and  gratitude  displayed  than  w 
shown  by  these  people  during  this  issue.  I think  they  real, ze  the  n,  g. 
nitude  of  the  gift,  and  are  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  it,  as  t y ^ 
not  killing  any,  but  have  large  additions  to  their  flocks  in  p 
the  reservation.33 

It  is  stated  traditionally  by  the  Navajos  that  Captain 
Bennett  made  them  a talk  at  the  time  the  animals  were  given 
to  them.  He  told  them  to  take  good  care  of  their  sheep, 

which  if  properly  handled  would  increase  rapidly  and  pro- 
vide food  and  clothing  for  all  members  of  the  tribe,  but  if 
the  sheep  were  allowed  to  perish  from  inattention,  the  n- 
dians  would  be  destitute,  and  there  would  be  sorrow  and 

want  in  the  land.34  . , r » 

Ordinary  native  sheep  of  New  Mexico  were  delivere 
the  Navajos  by  the  government.  They  were  unquestionab  y 
of  inferior  breeding  but  were  hardy  and  well  suited  to  the 
Indians  and  the  harsh  environment  of  the  country,  i n y 

» Information  supplied  by  John  Collier,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
34  Mary  Robert?  Coolidge,  of.  cit.f  p.  258. 
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were  bought  by  the  government  of  \ icente  Romero , La 
Cueva,  near  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico.3 

While  to  some  it  may  have  seemed  severe,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Navajos  and  their  incarceration  for  five  years 
at  Bosque  Redondo  was  under  the  circumstances  fully  justi- 
fied. For  almost  two  centuries  war  parties  from  this  tribe 
had  wantonly  plundered  the  white  settlements  and  pueblos 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  with  impunity,  and  it  was  high 
time  that  their  raids  were  ended  and  condign  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  guilty  parties.  In  selecting  a leader  for 
the  expedition  to  be  sent  against  the  tribe,  the  choice  of  Kit 
Carson  by  General  Carleton  Was  most  proper  and  fitting. 
Carson  knew  the  Navajo  country  and  he  knew  the  Navajos. 
He  knew  when  to  be  firm  and  when  to  be  merciful  with 
them.  In  his  attacks  on  them  not  many  of  the  Indians  were 
killed;  it  was  a bloodless  war.  Knowing  Carson  as  they  did, 
many  of  the  Indians  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him. 

That  rapine  and  murder  do  not  pay  was  brought  home 
to  the  Navajos  at  Bosque  Redondo.  Since  then  they  have 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  lives  and  property 
would  be  vouchsafed  them  just  so  long  as  they  respected 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  whites  and  other  Indian  tribes. 
It  was  a hard  lesson  but  the  Navajos  profited  from  it.  War 
with  the  Great  White  Father,  they  found  was  just  what 
General  Sherman  said  it  was. 

As  the  sheep  issued  to  the  Navajos  by  the  government 
increased,  they  moved  farther  and  farther  west  into  Arizona 
in  search  of  new  grazing  grounds  for  their  flocks  until  the 
Little  Colorado  River  was  reached.  From  that  year  to  the 
present  they  have  lived  in  peace  on  their  great  reservation, 
most  of  which  lies  in  Arizona.  While  nominally  wards  of 
the  federal  government,  the  Navajos  are  perhaps  the  most 
thrifty  and  independent  of  all  our  Indian  tribes.  With 
their  flocks  and  herds,  it  seems  that  they  are  able  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  According  to  counts  made  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  1935  their 
sheep  and  goats  numbered  927,683  head.  They  also  have 
horses  and  cattle  in  considerable  numbers. 


35  Information  supplied  by  John  Collier,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem  sheep  have  wrought  wonders  with 
the  Navaios.  Since  Carson  subdued  them  they  have  been 
as  peaceful  and  inoffensive  as  their  own  sheep.  It  seems  to 
have  dawned  on  them  that  sheep,  their  most  cherished  pos 
session  and  the  one  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  food 
and  clothing,  can  be  kept  only  so  long  as  they  shun  the  war- 

P Women  rank  high  in  Navajo-land  and  are  the  principal 
property  owners.  The  sheep  belong  to  them  exclusively. 
In  shepherding  their  flocks  they  travel  on  horseback,  be- 
striding their  mounts  a la  mode  des  hommes.  They  are  keen 
flockmistresses,  their  sheep  being  closely  guarded.  At  times 
during  the  day  the  herd  is  grazed  on  the  open  range,  usually 
in  the  care  of  an  Indian  boy  or  girl,  more  frequently  the 
latter,  who  guides  his  or  her  charges  to  feed  and  water  by 
casting  pebbles  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  leaders.  At  night 
the  sheep  are  folded  near  the  hogan,  the  rude  dwelling  in 
which  the  family  lives,  where  they  are  carefully  protected 
by  the  Argus-eyed  owner. 

Strange  shepherds  are  these  Navajos,  indeed.  In  moving 
about  over  their  vast  reservation  in  search  of  feed  and  water 
for  their  flocks,  they  are  said  to  be  in  their  appearance  and 
ways  of  living  not  unlike  the  Bedouins  of  the  East.  Seen 
thus  on  the  move,  driving  their  herds  before  them,  the  men, 
women,  and  children  all  mounted  on  half-wild  ponies, 
clothed  in  garments  of  bright  colored  velvet  and  cotton 
cloth,  shod  in  moccasins  of  buckskin,  their  persons  adorned 
with  hand-wrought  belts,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and . finger 
rings  of  silver  and  turquoise,  the  handiwork  of  their  own 
silversmiths,  they  are  as  colorful  in  their  primitive  finery  as 
ever  an  Arab  on  his  native  heath.  . 

Sales  of  wool,  lambs,  and  sheep  from  the  Navajo  flocks 
run  high  in  the  aggregate  annually  and  are  big  factors  com- 
mercially in  the  Southwest.  Large  quantities  of  wool  from 
their  sheep  are  made  into  rugs  and  blankets  by  the  women 
an  art  in  which  they  are  highly  skillful. 

Weaving  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest  is 
obviously  a prehistoric  art.  Such  vegetable  fibers  as  wild 
cotton,  yucca,  and  the  bark  of  trees  were  used  by  them  in 
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making  fabrics,  but  with  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Nava j os  were  quick  to  utilize 
the  newly-found  material,  wool,  for  the  purpose.  Whether 
the  art  of  weaving  developed  in  the  tribe  or  was  borrowed 
from  the  Pueblos  is  a matter  that  has  never  been  definitely 
authenticated.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Navajos  are 
the  most  skillful  weavers  on  the  continent  today.  That 
their  weaving  was  influenced  and  modified  in  some  respects 
by  the  woolen  garments  worn  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
in  the  Southwest  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  Just  when 
they  began  using  wool  from  their  own  sheep  for  making 
clothing,  serapes,  ponchos,  and  shoulder  blankets  for  their 
own  use  is  not  a matter  of  record,  but  it  apparently  began 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  floor  rugs  made  by 
them  and  marketed  so  extensively  at  the  present  time  are 
late  creations  from  their  primitive  looms,  having  first  ap- 
peared about  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  said  of  them: 

. . . they  are  peculiarly  attractive  to  those  who  become  familiar  with 
their  remarkable  qualities  and  very  interesting  history.  Indeed  they  are 
unique  among  Indian  products,  and  may  be  said  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
others.  Made  by  only  one  tribe,  they  have  characteristics  that  no  other 
people  try  to  imitate,  and  at  this  time  are  attracting  probably  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  article  of  Indian  manufacture/6 

The  sheep  given  to  the  Navajos  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ari- 
zona, in  1869  to  replace  those  killed  by  Kit  Carson,  as  be- 
fore stated,  were  of  inferior  breeding,  being  the  common, 
coarse  sheep  of  New  Mexico,  the  descendants  of  the  flocks 
brought  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  Juan  de  Onate  near 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts these  sheep  were  of  Merino  breeding,  which  is  both 
possible  and  probable,  as  Merino  sheep  were  introduced  into 
Mexico  by  Cortes  in  1530  and  placed  on  his  hacienda  at 
Cuernavaca.'17  They  are  said  to  have  increased  rapidly  and 
to  have  soon  spread  over  most  of  Mexico.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  on  the  other  hand  that  the  sheep  first  brought  into 
New  Mexico  were  the  Chourro,  the  coarse  long-wooled 
sheep  of  Spain,  and  not  the  Merinos.  Whether  they  were 

36  U.  S.  Hollister,  The  Naz'ajo  and  his  Blanket , p.  11. 

37  \V.  H.  Prescott, The  Conquest  of  Mexico , Vol.  Ill,  Book  VII,  p 281. 
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the  one  or  the  other  or  the  two  intermixed,  the  fact  is  that 
they  increased  rapidly  in  New  Mexico  where  they  probably 
interbred  and  degenerated  into  the  mongrel  strain  which 
furnished  foundation  stock  for  Arizona  and  other  western 
states  and  territories.  Speaking  of  these  sheep  at  the  time 
they  began  to  move  into  Arizona  and  before  they  had  been 
improved  by  importations  from  the  eastern  states  Gregg 
says: 

The  sheep  of  New  Mexico  are  exceedingly  small,  and  scarcely  fit  for 
anything  else  than  mutton,  for  which  indeed,  they  are  justly  celebrated. 
Their  flesh  has  a peculiarly  delicious  flavor,  and  is  reckoned  by  epicures 
to  be  far  superior  to  our  best  venison.  . . . The  sheep  there  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  horny  appendages,  which  frequently  branch  out  in 
double  or  triple  pairs,  giving  the  head  a very  whimsical  and  grotesque 
appearance.  ...  A large  quantity  of  wool  is  of  course  produced,  but  ot 
an  inferior  quality.  It  has  sometimes  been  sold  as  low  as  fifteen  cents 
per  pound,  or  (as  more  generally  sold)  per  fleece,  which  will  average 
perhaps  but  little  over  a pound.  . . . They  formerly  sheared  their  nocks 
for  their  health  (the  animals  probably  being  infested  with  parasites)  and 
rarely  preserved  the  fleeces,  as  their  domestic  manufactures  consumed  but 
a comparatively  small  quantity.38 

While  the  sheep  of  New  Mexico,  the  source  of  Arizona’s 
pioneer  herds  in  the  middle  sixties,  were  admittedly  of  m- 
ferior  quality,  they  had  many  valuable  characteristics.  The 
scions,  of  a sturdy  ancestry,  whether  Merino  or  Chourro, 
they  had  through  centuries  of  neglect  and  lack  of  care  de- 
generated into  scrubs.  But  during  this  long  period  of  time 
they  had  learned  to  rustle  food  and  water  in  a land  where 
both  are  often  scarce,  to  resist  storms,  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  lambs  from  wild  animals,  characteristics  which 
gave  the  Navajo  and  the  pioneer  Anglo-American  breeder 
in  Arizona  a firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a better 

grade  of  sheep.  . . 

Sheep  raising  by  white  people  in  Arizona,  that  is,  the  in- 
dustry as  it  exists  today,  began  in  the  middle  sixties. . The 
business,  however,  was  on  a different  basis  from  that  in  the 
East.  In  Arizona,  as  elsewhere  in  the  West,  it  became  a 
major  enterprise  and  not  a side  line  to  farming  or  some 
other  pursuit.  At  first  sheep  were  kept  only  for  their  wool 

^ Gregg,  Op.  l it .,  pp.  123-24. 
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but  as  the  population  increased  and  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways were  constructed  across  the  territory,  mutton  sheep  and 
market  lambs  were  produced. 

Where  it  was  the  sole  enterprise  as  it  became  in  Arizona, 
sheep  raising  was  carried  on  in  a most  systematic  manner.  As 
a rule  the  early  pioneer  ranchos  were  located  where  grass 
was  abundant,  near  a spring  or  on  the  borders  of  a stream. 
The  site  may  have  been  in  the  mountains,  on  the  uplands, 
or  plains.  Where  the  rancho  was  a large  one,  as  many  of 
them  were,  the  sheep  numbering  into  the  tens  of  thousands, 
vast  tracts  of  land  were  required  for  pasturage,  which  in- 
variably were  unfenced. 

Made  up  into  units  of  two  thousand  sheep  each,  the  flocks 
were  driven  far  from  the  headquarter  rancho,  remote  from 
ponds  or  brooks,  and  taken  to  water  only  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  Accompanying  the  itinerant  herd  by  day  and 
by  night  was  the  shepherd,  or  herder  as  he  is  now  known 
in  the  West,  and  his  helper,  the  camp  tender.  Food,  water, 
bedding,  and  camp  equipment  for  the  two  were  carried  on 
pack  burros,  camp  being  made  in  the  open  wherever  night 
found  them. 

In  grazing  the  flock  was  allowed  to  spread  out  for  a mile 
or  more,  the  herder  keeping  watch  over  it  from  some  van- 
tage point.  At  midday  the  sheep  were  driven  to  the  shade, 
where  they  rested  and  ruminated  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
During  this  time  the  herder  returned  to  camp,  partook  of 
his  luncheon,  and  then  lapsed  off  into  his  postprandial  siesta. 
At  sundown,  guided  by  the  herder,  the  flock  was  headed  for 
the  camp  site,  where  the  night  was  passed  in  the  open. 
Should  the  sheep  incline  to  scatter  during  the  night,  the 
herder  would  make  a circle  of  the  flock  and  stand  by  until 
it  quieted  down.  Watchful  and  sagacious  dogs  guarded  the 
sheep  against  prowling  wolves  and  other  animals  of  prey. 
The  well-trained  shepherd  dog  was  indeed  a prodigy.  From 
morning  to  night  two  or  three  of  them  when  properly 
trained  would  follow  a flock  of  sheep  and  drive  them  to 
camp  at  sundown  without  any  guidance  other  than  their 
own  extraordinary  instincts.  Two  or  three  times  each  week 
the  wandering  herd  was  visited  by  the  cap  oral  who  counted 
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the  flock  and  attended  to  the  simple  wants  of  the  herdsmen. 
In  seeking  feed  and  water  the  sheep  usually  traveled  from 
5 to  10  miles  a day.  In  running  sheep  on  the  range  the 
American  growers  followed  the  Spanish-Mexican  customs, 
which  with  few  changes  are  used  today. 

All  sheep  brought  into  the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the 
San  Pedro,  and  the  Sonoita  rivers  by  the  missionaries  and 
the  hacendados  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  apparently 
killed  and  stolen  by  the  Apaches  when  they  overran  that  part 
of  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  first  sheep  reintroduced  into  Arizona  after  the  Apache 
outbreaks  by  a Caucasian  was  a flock  of  seven  hundred  head 
belonging  to  Juan  Candelaria,  which  he  drove  from  Cubero, 
New  Mexico,  to  a ranch  site  selected  by  him  a few  miles 
south  of  the  present  town  of  Concho,  in  Apache  County,  in 
1866.  A few  years  later  his  brothers,  Roselio,  Ambrosio, 
and  Averisto  also  brought  sheep  from  New  Mexico  and  set- 
tled in  Apache  County,  which  then  embraced  about  one 
fourth  the  territory. 

The  Candelaria  sheep  were  the  descendants  of  seventy- 
one  head  brough  by  their  maternal  grandmother  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  V era  Cruz,  Mex- 
ico, to  Cubero,  New  Mexico.  Two  years,  from  1 799  to 
1801,  were  required  to  make  the  drive,  the  sheep  in  the 
meantime  increasing  from  71  to  141  head.  Four  convicts 
were  released  from  the  Ulloa  prison  in  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Cruz  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  sheep  to  Cubero.  Due 
to  the  purebred  Merinos — three  ewes  and  a black  ram — the 
Candelaria  sheep  became  in  a few  generations  the  best  in 
western  New  Mexico.  The  line  has  never  since  been  broken, 
the  blood  of  the  four  Spanish  Merinos  still  coursing  in  the 
veins  of  the  Candelaria  sheep. 

Until  the  time  of  his  death,  October  15,  1930,  Juan  Can- 
delaria made  his  home  in  or  near  Concho,  Arizona.  He  was 
for  many  years  the  largest  sheep  owner  and  taxpayer  in 
Apache  County.  During  the  sixty-four  years  that  he  lived 
in  Arizona,  he  was  never  molested  by  Indians,  even  though 
his  ranches  were  directly  between  the  Apache  and  Navajo 
reservations.  He  knew  Indians  and  was  their  friend  ai v ays. 
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Isadore  Solomon  and  James  Baker  also  brought  sheep  into 
Arizona  at  about  this  time,  the  former  settling  in  the  Gila 
Valley  in  what  is  now  Graham  County  and  the  latter  in  what 
was  then  Yavapai  County  near  the  butte  that  now  bears  his 
name.  Both  entered  Arizona  in  1868.  Migratory  herds 
from  New  Mexico  also  came  into  the  territory  during  this 
period,  grazing  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado River.  . 

A disastrous  drought  prevailed  in  southern  California 
during  1870  and  1871  which  led  to  driving  into  Arizona 
thousands  of  head  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  virgin  mesas 
were  a godsend  to  the  sheepherders  and  cattlemen,  and  this 
led  also  to  the  greater  development  of  those  industries  in 
Arizona.  During  this  time  these  incoming  flocks  grazed 
over  all  of  western  Arizona,  and  it  was  from  them  that  al- 
filaria  was  started  in  those  sections,  the  seed  having  been  car- 
ried in  the  wool  and  on  the  feet  of  the  sheep.  More  than 
likely  some  of  these  sheep  remained  in  Arizona.  . A year  or 
so  later  two  Basques  from  California  grazed  their  herds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oracle,  Pinal  County.  Later  accounts  of 
them,  however,  are  lacking. 

By  the  middle  seventies  Arizona’s  reputation  as  a sheep 
range  seems  to  have  been  quite  generally  acknowledged.  Ac- 
cording to  accounts  the  movement  of  flocks  from  California 
into  Arizona  was  well  under  way  at  that  time.  In  the  issue 
of  December  5,  1874,  the  Arizona  Weekly  Citizen  states: 

Thousands  of  sheep  coming  to  Pima  County. — Mr.  H.  Maloney,  quite 
well  known  in  Arizona,  writes-  us  from  Los  Angeles,  on  November  20, 
that  N.  H.  Craft,  an  energetic  young  man  from  Philadelphia,  and  him- 
self would  start  here  with  a flock  of  sheep  about  December  1st;  also  that 
Messrs.  Garrett,  Steele  and  Allison — three  splendid  young  men,  would 
also  bring  a lot  at  the  same  time;  also  that  Messrs.  Williamson  & White 
of  Fairfield,  California,  would  come  with  2000  head.  He  says  sheep 
command  pretty  high  figures  there,  good  ewes  being  held  at  $4  to  $4.50. 
All  in  all  the  prospects  ahead  for  Pima  County  appear  quite  hopeful. 

On  April  3,  1875,  the  same  paper  states  further: 

Messrs  Allison,  Craft,  Steel,  Maloney  and  Garrett  drove  their  1300 
sheep  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Tubac.  Mr.  Craft  has  made  a hasty  trip  of 
observation  as  far  south  as  the  Patagonia  country  and  is  decidedly  pleased 
with  it. 
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Sheep  raising  also  began  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  1875,  the  first  flocks  having  been  brought  into 
Mohave  County  from  California  by  the  late  John  Clark, 
who  for  most  of  his  life  was  a resident  of  Flagstaff.  On 
December  seventh  of  that  year  Clark  crossed  Hardy  s Ferry 
into  Arizona  with  three  thousand  sheep.  Passing  the  winter 
on  the  Big  Sandy,  he  moved  in  the  following  spring  to  a 
range  near  Bill  Williams  Mountain  where  he  remained  a 
year,  moving  thence  in  1877  to  a long,  narrow  valley  south 
of  where  the  town  of  Flagstaff  was  later  established  be- 
tween Elden  and  Mormon  mountains,  now  known  as  Clark  s 

^Following  closely  in  Clark’s  footsteps  came  William 
Ashurst  (father  of  the  present  senator,  Henry  h.  Ashurst; 
with  sheep  from  Nevada,  and  a year  later,  1876,  the  Daggs 
brothers,  J.  F.  and  W.  A.,  brought  flocks  from  California, 
the  former  settling  on  Anderson  Mesa  at  a place  now  known 
as  Ashurst  Run  and  the  latter  on  Silver  Creek  in  Apache 
County.  The  Daggs  sheep  were  purchased  from  the  Bixbys 
of  Long  Beach  and  of  Amstoy  of  Los  Angeles.  Later  they 
also  bought  sheep  from  the  Hunings  of  Albuquerque.  I hey 
were  joined  at  this  time  by  a third  brother,  P.  P.,  the  three 
carrying  on  together  under  the  firm  name  of  Daggs  Brothers 
& Company  until  1890.  Trading  their  Silver  Creek  ranch 
to  the  Hunings  for  three  thousand  wethers,  they  moved  to 
Chavez  Pass  in  1877,  where  water  for  their  flocks  was  ob- 
tained  from  a well  near  a large  prehistoric  ruin.  The  Hun- 
ing  wethers  were  finally  sold  for  $2.00  per  head,  which  was 
considered  a good  price  at  that  time.  On  account  of  their 
growing  business,  the  Daggs  Brothers  & Company  in  the 
early  eighties  established  their  headquarters  at  Flagstaff, 
from  where  they  directed  their  large  holdings.  They  owned 
at  times  fifty  thousand  sheep,  many  of  which  were  let  out 
on  a share  basis  to  other  sheepmen. 

Large  numbers  of  sheep  also  were  driven  from  California 
across  northern  Arizona  into  New  Mexico  in  the  seventies. 
These  drives  for  the  most  part  were  made  by  New  Mexico 
breeders  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  native  New  Mex- 
ico sheep  with  the  highly  bred  California  Merinos.  At  the 
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head  of  these  movements  were  Cols.  Stoneroad  and  Chavez, 
Cant.  Clancy,  Hugo  Zeber,  Pinkerton,  Carpenter,  McKeller, 
Robinson,  Curtis,  Booth,  and  the  Cosner  brothers.  It  was 
with  these  parties  that  Clark,  Ashurst,  and  the  Daggses  en- 
tered Arizona.  The  sheep  making  up  these  trail  herds,  num- 
berino-  about  forty  thousand  head,  originated  in  Merced 
County,  California.  Most  of  the  flocks  were  driven  to 
Puerto  de  Luna,  New  Mexico,  a distance  of  1,600  miles. 
Seven  and  a half  months  were  spent  on  the  trail.  The  Colo- 
rado River  was  crossed  at  Hardy’s  Ferry  and  the  Beale 
Wagon  Road  was  followed  for  most  of  the  way  across  Ari- 
zona. The  sheep  which  consisted  of  breeding  ewes  were 
bought  for  $2.00  a head  in  California  and  sold  tor  $J.iU 
a head  in  New  Mexico.39 

California  during  the  years  1870,  71,  /6,  and  77  suffered 
grievously  from  a succession  of  droughts,  and  it  was  largely 
on  this  account  that  sheep  from  there  at  those  times  sought 
new  feeding  grounds  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  1876  Dr.  Rothrock  of  the  Wheeler  exploration  party, 
United  States  Army,  reported  seeing  flocks  of  sheep  in  the 
White  Mountains,  Apache  County,  Arizona.  While  in- 
formation is  lacking  on  the  matter,  these  sheep  may  have 
been  owned  locally  by  the  Candelarias  or  have  belonged  to 
New  Mexico  sheepmen. 

Woolen  mills  were  established  in  the  late  seventies  in 
northern  Arizona  by  Mormon  settlers  from  Utah  at  Sunset 
City  and  Tuba  City.  The  purpose  was  to  manufacture 
woolen  goods  from  the  wool  of  the  Navajo  sheep.  I he 
mill  at  Sunset  City  was  built  in  1876  under  the  direction  o 
Lot  Smith,10  the  bishop  and  head  of  the  colony  there.  Most 
of  the  machinery  used  was  hand  made  and  was  very  crude. 
Some  very  good  homespun  cloth  is  said  to  have  been  turned 
out.  The  output  of  the  mill,  however,  was  not  a success,  as 
the  Mormon  women  could  make  better  cloth  on  their  hand 
looms  at  home.  The  enterprise  was  hence  soon  abandoned. 
The  mill  at  Tuba  City  was  built  by  John  W.  Young,  a son 

30  Special  Report  Sheep  Industry  (Department  of  Agriculture,  1892), 
Part  II,  p.  919. 

« Will  C.  Barnes,  Arizona  Place  Names,  p.  430. 
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of  the  renowned  Brigham  Young.  It  was  equipped  with 
192  spindles  and  was  to  have  looms  for  cloth  making.  From 
the  meager  reports  available,  it  appears  that  like  the  one  at 
Sunset  City  it  was  a failure  and  soon  passed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Fish  says  that  this  mill  was  at  Moenkopi  and  not 
Tuba  City,  a distinction  without  a difference  as  the  two 
places  are  not  far  apart.41 

Along  with  Clark,  Ashurst,  and  the  Daggs  brothers, 
others  who  established  sheep  ranches  in  various  counties  in 
Arizona  in  the  seventies  were: 


R.  C.  Kinder 

Marion  Clark - 

Feliz  Scott 

Marion  Scott 

McGarey  Bros 

J.  J.  Blake 

Walt.  L.  Vail 

Sanford  & Hilton 

W.  H.  Perry- 

Frank  Hunt.... — 

(?)  Robinson 

Tully,  Ochoa,  and  Delong. 


.Apache 

.Apache 

..Apache 

.Apache 

Pima 

Pima 

Pima 

Pima 

.Yavapai 

Yavapai 

Gila 

Pima 


It  is  likely,  however,  that  there  were  others  running  sheep 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  at  that  time  whose 
names  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  as  the  wool 
shipments  from  Tucson  in  1876  amounted  to  200,000 
pounds. 

When  the  population  in  Arizona  was  small  during  the 
sixties,  seventies,  and  early  eighties,  sheep  were  raised  only 
for  their  wool,  there  being  but  little  demand  for  lamb  or 
mutton.  As  Arizona  at  that  time  was  without  a railroad,  the 
marketing  of  the  wool  crop  presented  quite  a problem.  It 
was  started,  however,  on  its  long  trip  to  the  eastern  markets 
by  ox  teams,  by  which  means  it  was  transported  either  to 
Trinidad,  Colorado,  the  nearest  railway  connection  east,  or 
to  points  on  the  Colorado  River  from  where  it  was  sent  by 
boat  around  Cape  Horn  to  Boston,  the  leading  wool  market. 


41  J.  H.  McClintock,  Mormon  Settlement  In  Arizona , p.  159. 
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While  the  sheep  industry  in  Arizona  in  the  hands  of  the 
whites  had  its  inception  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  it  was 
during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  that  it  burgeoned 
forth  as  a leading  enterprise  in  the  northern  counties.  Fol- 
lowing the  building  of  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  across 
the  territory  in  the  early  eighties,  settlers  from  the  Middle 
West  rushed  into  the  new  country,  eager  to  share  in  the  rich 
grazing  lands  and  other  resources  ripe  for  development. 

With  the  incoming  tide  of  home  builders  came  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  the  latter  supplementing  the  pioneer  flocks 
introduced  by  Candelaria,  Clark,  Ashurst,  the  Daggs  broth- 
ers, and  others.  From  California  came  the  improved 
Merinos,  from  New  Mexico  the  hardy  little  type  of  no 
breeding  at  all,  and  from  the  Navajo  reservation  the  so- 
called  Navajo  sheep,  a long-bodied,  long-legged,  light- 
wooled  sheep  that  had  been  run  so  long  without  an  outcross 
that  it  had  lost  most  of  the  original  good  qualities  of  its 
sturdy  forbears. 

In  time  the  intermingling  of  these  various  types  produced 
a class  of  sheep  peculiar  to  Arizona,  one  well  adapted  to  its 
ranges  and  climatic  conditions.  At  first  but  little  was  done 
to  improve  the  bloodlines  of  the  flocks,  the  growers  exchang- 
ing rams  of  their  own  raising  with  one  another. 

But  as  the  industry  grew  and  the  prices  for  lambs  and 
wool  advanced,  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  breeding 
of  the  sheep  and  to  increase  the  wool  output.  In  1882 
sixty-six  purebred  rams  were  bought  by  Daggs  Brothers.  & 
Company  of  the  Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders  Associa- 
tion and  placed  on  their  ranges  in  northern  Arizona.  All 
were  Spanish  and  French  Merinos  and  cost  from  $100  to 
$600  per  head.  They  were  carefully  selected  and  are  said 
to  have  sheared  in  some  cases  40  pounds  of  wool  annually. 

The  lambs  from  these  Vermont  rams  and  the  California 
Merino  ewes  with  which  they  were  mated  were  the  best  in 
the  territory  at  that  time.  Choice  young  rams  from  this 
cross  were  sold  to  sheepmen  throughout  the  Southwest  for 
breeding  purposes.  A thousand  head  were  thus  disposed  of 
for  from  $6.00  to  $12  per  head  during  1886. 
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Purebred  Merino  rams  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  also  brought  into  Arizona  by  Daggs  Brothers  & Com- 
pany during  the  eighties.  Many  first  prizes  were  awarded 
them  on  their  rams  at  the  Albuquerque  fairs  in  1884,  85, 
and  86.  Both  the  shearing  and  mutton  qualities  of  the 
native  sheep  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  improved 
by  the  Daggs’s  importations. 

Merino  blood,  both  the  American  and  Delaine  strains, 
predominated  in  practically  all  Arizona  flocks  by  the  late 
eighties.  In  fact  at  the  present  time  over  95  per  cent  of 
the  ewe  herds  are  of  that  inheritance,  or  rather  of  its  french 
offshoot,  the  Rambouillet.  Of  all  breeds  of  sheep,  the 
Merino  is  the  oldest,  dating  back  to  antiquity..  \\  rule  in 
digenous  to  Spain,  where  it  was  owned  exclusively  by  the 
nobility,  and  by  them  valued  so  highly  that  its  exportation 
was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death,  the  breed  gradua  y 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia  it  was  developed  and  improved  into .a 
strong  stockily  built  animal,  equal  in  size  to  many  of  the 
English  mutton  breeds.  On  account  of  its  improved  mut- 
ton form,  its  heavy  fleeces,  and  its  good  herding  qualities, 
it  is  especially  popular  on  the  Arizona  ranges  where  due  to 
the  light  rainfall  it  .thrives  amazingly.  . . 

Efforts  to  improve  the  Arizona  sheep  during  the  eighties 
were  also  made  by  Harry  Fulton  of  Flagstaff.  His  work, 
however,  differed  from  that  of  the  Daggs  brothers,  whose 
breeding  was  confined  to  the  Merino  line.  Fulton  sought 
a combination  wool  and  mutton  type.  To  obtain  sheep  ot 
this  kind,  he  crossed  the  Rambouillet  with  the  Englis 
“down  breeds.”  He  found,  however,  that  this  cross  produced 
a good  mutton  animal,  but  one  unsuited  for  breeding  pur- 
poses on  the  Arizona  ranges.  Like  that  of  others  his  searc 
for  a dual-purpose  sheep  adapted  to  the  Southwest  was  a 

failure.  , 

Arizona  was  an  open  range  country  in  all  that  the  term 
implies  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1890.  Its  moun- 
tains, mesas,  uplands,  and  valleys  were  covered  with  a 
wealth  of  plants  and  grasses  that  seemed  forever  mexhaus 
ible,  all  open  and  free  to  the  cattleman,  the  sheepman,  or 
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whoever  cared  to  use  them.  Except  for  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions, one  could  go  with  his  flocks  where  he  wrould. 

Without  let  or  hindrance,  in  contrast  with  conditions  to- 
day, sheep  in  the  eighties  could  be  driven  from  the  slopes 
of  the  San  Francisco,  Mogollon,  and  White  mountains 
where  they  fed  in  the  summer  months  to  the  warm,  lush 
valleys  of  the  Salt  and  Gila  rivers  where  the  winters  were 
passed.  But  it  was  not  long  until  the  cattlemen,  seeking  a 
place  in  the  sun  for  their  herds,  followed  the  sheepmen  into 
the  northern  counties.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad,  the  Aztec  Land  & Cattle  Com- 
pany secured  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Apache 
and  Yavapai  counties  for  use  as  a cattle  range. 

This  company,  known  locally  as  the  Hashknife  outfit,  to- 
gether with  the  Arizona  Cattle  Company  and  other  large 
owners  of  livestock,  shipped  and  drove  great  numbers  of 
cattle  into  northern  Arizona.  Sheep  in  many  instances  were 
pushed  to  the  side  lines,  their  ranges  utilized  and  their 
movements  circumscribed. 

For  a time  there  was  some  contention  between  the  sheep 
and  cattle  interests  over  the  use  of  the  range,  most  of  which 
was  public  domain.  There  were  no  serious  outbreaks,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  factions  until  the  late  eighties  when 
the  Graham-Tewksbury  feud,  or  Pleasant  Valley  war,  the 
bloodiest  affray  of  its  kind  in  the  Southwest,  broke  out  in 
Tonto  Basin,  in  which  a score  of  men  lost  their  lives.  Often 
referred  to  by  writers  as  a war  between  sheep-  and  cattle- 
men over  the  use  of  the  range  it  seems  that  other  factors 
figured  in  the  matter.  While  sheep  taken  into  Tonto  Basin 
did  precipitate  the  first  bloodshed  in  the  fight,  it  appears 
that  they  were  only  an  indirect  cause  of  the  trouble  which 
had  long  been  smouldering  between  the  Tewksburys.  and 
Grahams,  cattle  rustlers,  over  cattle  that  they  had  jointly 
stolen  from  Jim  Stinson. 

According  to  versions  of  the  affair,  the  Tewksburys  in 
order  to  bait  their  enemies,  the  Grahams,  obtained  sheep  on 
a share  basis  from  the  Daggs  Brothers  & Company  of  Flag- 
staff and  moved  them  to  Tonto  Basin  on  a range  used  by  the 
Grahams  for  cattle.  In  their  attempts  to  drive  out  the 
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sheep,  a Mexican  herder  was  killed  by  one  of  the  Grahams. 
Following  this  encounter  the  sheep  were  moved  from  Tonto 
Basin  but  the  feud  went  on  for  years,  the  rival  parties  killing 
one  another  on  sight,  the  Grahams  eventually  being  wiped 
out.  Other  than  the  Tewksburys  and  Grahams  and  a few 
of  their  followers,  not  many  sheep-  or  cattlemen  were  im- 
plicated in  the  affair,  except  possibly  as  peace  officers. 

Believing  that  their  interests  in  many  ways  were  mutual, 
sheepmen  in  Arizona  met  at  Flagstaff  on  October  1,  1886, 
and  organized  the  Arizona  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association.42  Membership  in  the  organization  was 
voluntary.  Regular  meetings  were  held  once  a year.  The 
purposes  of  the  association  were  to  promote  the  breeding 
and'  use  of  purebred  rams,  to  arrange  for  the  annual  rodeo 
conducted  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  each 
man’s  herd  and  removing  the  stray  sheep  and  returning 
them  to  their  respective  owmers,  to  agree  on  a uniform  wage 
scale  for  herders  and  shearers,  and  to  assist  the  industry  gen- 
erally on  all  matters  of  common  interest.  Such  resolutions 
as  were  adopted  were  purely  incidental.  The  officers  chosen 
to  serve  the  new  organization  for  its  first  year  were  Harry 
Fulton,  president ; C.  H.  Schultz,  secretary  j and  P.  P. 
Daggs,  treasurer.  Accounts  of  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
association  in  many  instances  are  lacking.  In  1889  its  offi- 
cers were  J.  B.  Tappan,  president,  and  P.  P.  Daggs,  secre- 
tary. 

Encroachments  of  cattle  on  their  grazing  lands  and  the 
need  for  a better  winter  range  for  their  flocks  led  sheepmen 
in  the  eighties  to  move  their  flocks  to  the  deserts  and  foot- 
hills around  Phoenix  where  good  forage  prevailed  in  the 
winter  months.  Here  also  the  lambing  and  shearing  seasons 
could  be  advanced  three  months  earlier  than  in  the  north. 
This  annual  migration  to  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Salt  and 
Gila  rivers  in  the  fall  and  the  return  north  to  the  mountains 
in  the  spring  is  characteristic  of  the  sheep  industry  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Late  in  October  when  heavy  frosts  make  the  high  moun- 
tain regions  untenable  the  sheep  are  started  on  their  long 


42 Coconino  Sun , Flagstaff , October  10,  1886. 
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trek  southward.  The  journey  thither  is  over  established 
driveways  through  heavily  forested  areas.  Day  and  night 
each  flock  is  accompanied  by  a herder  and  a camp  tender 
who  carry  their  bedding  and  provisions  on  pack  burros.  The 
flocks  move  one  behind  the  other  a few  miles  apart,  feed- 
ing as  they  travel,  the  trail  in  places  dipping  into  valleys  and 
canyons,  in  others  skirting  lofty  mountain  ranges  or  passing 
over  high  plateaus.  Now  expanding,  now  contracting  into 
a compact  mass,  the  great  herds  move  slowly  southward, 
traveling  from  5 to  10  miles  a day.  Ease  and  deftness  mark 
their  passage  over  the  rough  and  broken  country. 

Following  closely  in  the  rear  is  the  herder  directing  the 
advance  assisted  by  watchful  collies,  “the  bribeless  guardians 
of  the  helpless  sheep,”  always  eager  to  urge  on  the  strag- 
glers or  round  in  the  outer  flanks  of  the  scattered  herd. 

Day  after  day  the  long  march  southward  continues.  Fre- 
quently it  is  through  regions  of  indescribable  wilderness 
where  the  herder  has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  flock  to- 
gether and  to  avoid  mixing  with  the  one  ahead  or  behind 
him.  The  poorly  blazed  driveway  must  be  followed,  and 
the  flock  must  reach  water  regularly  every  two  or  three  days. 
Unbridged  streams  must  be  crossed,  inclement  weather 
faced,  and  at  times  irate  cattlemen  and  nesters  confronted. 

At  length  the  foothills  of  the  Bradshaw'  and  New  River 
mountains  are  reached  where  the  flocks  stay  temporarily 
until  January  or  February  when  they  move  down  to  the 
deserts  around  Wickenburg,  Phoenix,  and  Mesa  where  the 
long  drive  ends.  The  distance  thus  traveled  by  the  flocks 
from  their  summer  to  their  w'inter  ranges  is  from  200  to 
300  miles.  The  change  in  altitude  brought  about  in  the 
journey  is  about  6,000  feet,  and  the  difference  in  climatic 
conditions  is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  Maine  and 
Florida. 

In  this  drive  from  the  north  to  the  south  and  vice  versa, 
the  sheep  stand  the  trip  well,  especially  the  Merinos,  the 
aristocrats  of  the  ovine  world. 

With  few'  exceptions  the  herders  and  camptenders  are 
Mexicans,  Spaniards,  or  Basques  who  speak  their  mother 
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tongue  and  have  many  of  the  customs  and  mannerisms  of 
their  native  lands. 

It  was  during  the  early  eighties  that  the  Atlantic  & Pacific 
Railway  was  built  across  northern  Arizona,  thus  bringing  in 
easy  reach  the  great  markets  for  all  classes  of  livestock,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  this  stimulus  that  the  sheep  business 
grew,  prospered,  and  became  a permanent  enterprise  in  the 
middle  and  late  eighties. 

Below  are  the  names  of  the  pioneer  sheepmen  who  estab- 
lished ranches  in  the  territory  in  the  period  from  1881  to 
1890. 


G.  W.  Wakefield 
J.  D.  Houck 
John  Hulsey 
John  Adie 


J.  J.  Blake 


Frank  Hart 
J.  B.  Tappan 
Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin 
J.  D.  Bell 
Jus  Reimer 
los.  Dent 
H.  E.  Campbell 

H.  C.  Lockett 

I.  N.  Lewis 
Chas.  E.  Howard 
D.  M.  Riordan 
T.  A.  Riordan 
Thos.  Sayer 

Jas.  Goodwin 
D.  M.  Francis 

J.  R.  Smith 


H.  H.  Scorse 
Jas.  Scott 
Jos.  Sponsellor 
John  Nelson 


APACHE  COUNTY 

Manuel  Candelaria 
Solomon  Barth 
Nat  Greer 
Alex.  Rudd 

COCHISE  COUNTY 

COCONINO  COUNTY 

Jerid  Woodbridge 
Walt.  J.  Hill 
Harry  Fulton 
Harry  Melbourne 
C.  H.  Schultz 
W.  C.  Lockwood 

E.  S.  Gosney 
Jas.  Cart 

Gus.  Mudersbach 
Felitus  Holt 

F.  W.  Sisson 
Colin  Campbell 
J.  R.  Lockett 
Kerrins  & Larson 
T.  J.  Norris 
Fred  Holden 

NAVAJO  COUNTY 

Robert  Scott 
Sanford  Jacques 
Wm.  Morgan 
J.  Q.  Adamson 


James  Pierce 
Patrick  Trainor 
( ? ) Greenwood 
(?)  Wahl 


D.  G.  Sanford 


F.  Rosilda 
T.  F.  McMillan 
Robt.  Bell 
John  Elden 
Frank  Ebert 
R.  H.  Cameron 
Wm.  Clostermeyer 
John  Noble 
J.  X.  Wood 
Wm.  F.  Hull 
M.  J.  Riordan 
Jas.  May 
D.  S.  Lewis 
W.  H.  Campbell 
Emma  Gonzales 


Henry  Huning 
Jas.  Porter 
W.  B.  Leonard 
Santiago  Baca 
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MOHAVE  COUNTY 
Gentry  & Johnson 

PIMA  COUNTY 
Tully,  Ochoa  & Delong 

PINAL  COUNTY 
Pusch  Sc  Zellweger 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY 

Geo.  A.  Strickland  (?)  Dominguez 

In  1890  Daggs  Brothers  & Company  dissolved  partner- 
ship, the  three  brothers  thereafter  running  separate  outfits. 
A year  or  so  later  the  sheep  owned  by  them  passed  into  other 
hands. 

Exclusive  of  those  owned  by  Indians,  Arizona  had  in 
1870,  803  sheep j in  1876,  10,000;  in  1880,  76,524;  in 
1890,  698,404,  the  period  of  the  largest  growth  being  the 
decade  from  1881  to  1890.48 

By  the  early  nineties  sheep  raising  had  become  a lucrative 
and  important  enterprise  in  the  central  and  northern  coun- 
ties of  the  territory.  The  large  profits  realized  attracted 
men  of  standing  and  ability  to  the  business.  For  the  most 
part  those  who  gave  it  the  requisite  care  and  attention 
amassed  fortunes  within  a few  years. 

In  1891  there  were  1 17  double-deck  cars  of  sheep  shipped 
out  of.  the  territory,  about  35,000  head  in  all,  the  number 
being  split  about  equally  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
eastern  markets.  In  most  cases  the  sheep  were  sold  at  home, 
being  delivered  f.o.b.  to  local  shipping  points  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  head.  The  average  live  weight 
of  the  sheep  ran  from  95  to  115  pounds.  As  a rule  only 
grown  wethers  were  sold,  the  lambs  being  carried  over  until 
they  reached  maturity.  No  record  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  the  number  driven  to  feed  lots  in  other  states.44 

The  wool  crop  for  1891,  which  exceeded  5,000,000 
pounds,  was  for  the  most  part  shipped  East,  although  for- 

43  Special  Report  Sheep  Industry  (Department  of  Agriculture,  1892), 

Part  II,  p.  935. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  944.  ' 
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merly  a great  deal  of  it  was  sold  to  California  buyers.  In 
most  cases  growers  at  that  time  preferred  to  sell  at  home, 
as  it  cost  about  3 cents  per  pound  to  ship  to  eastern  markets, 
and  usually  considerable  time  elapsed  before  sales  were  con- 
summated. The  principal  eastern  markets  were  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  although  dealers  at  Albuquerque  at  times 
bought  large  quantities  direct  from  growers. 

March,  April,  and  May  was  the  shearing  time,  the  work 
being  done  with  blades.  The  weight  of  the  fleeces  ranged 
from  6 to  1 1 pounds,  the  average  being  7 pounds  for  the 
territory.  The  wool  was  classed  as  fine  and  fine  medium 
and  was  a most  desirable  grade  which  brought  top  prices  in 
the  markets.  Of  the  1891  clip  4 438,988  pounds  was 
shipped  by  the  Atlantic  &_ Pacific  Railway  and  384,000 
pounds  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.46 

On  an  average  75  per  cent  of  the  ewes  raised  lambs  in 
the  early  nineties.  These,  together  with  the  wool  crop, 
which  netted  a return  of  $1.50  a head  on  those  of  shearing 
age,  made  up  the  yearly  returns  on  the  flocks. 

Including  all  expenses,  the  cost  per  sheep  a year  at  that 
time  averaged  about  75  cents.  The  fact  that  grass  was  free 
and  abundant,  that  sheep  thrived  the  year  round  on  it  with- 
out other  feed,  that  the  ranges  could  never  be  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  grazing,  and  that  losses  from  diseases, 
storms,  predatory  animals,  and  poisonous  plants  were  small 
made  the  sheep  industry  in  Arizona  both  profitable  and  a 
tractive.  Yearly  profits  as  high  as  50  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment were  not  then  uncommon.  ' . . XT 

Along  with  that  of  the  whites,  sheep  raising  by  the  iNava- 
jos  also  forged  ahead  in  the  early  nineties  At  that  time  the 
members  of  that  tribe  living  in  Arizona  had  about  400,000 
sheep  and  100,000  goats.  While  their  herds  were  poorly 
graded  they  furnished  the  Indians  with  both  food  and  cloth- 
incr.  Less*  than  3 pounds  of  wool  per  head  were  obtained 
from  their  sheep  annually.  It  was  of  poor  quality  and  tit 
only  for  carpets,  rugs,  and  coarse  woolen  goods.  Much  ot 

45  Ibid.,  P.  94-3. 

46  Ibid.,  pp.  943-45. 

47  Ibid.,  p.  944. 
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it  was  off  color,  being  black,  brown,  or  gray.  Their  sheep 
were  owned  and  run  in  flocks  of  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  head  each.  Their  methods  of  flock  management 
were  primitive  in  the  extreme,  but  few  of  these  Indian- 
owned  sheep  ever  reached  the  markets,  all  the  excess  being 
kept  for  meat  on  the  reservation.  The  making  of  rugs  for 
commercial  purposes  was  increasing  rapidly  at  this  time.4S 

Reports  that  good  ranges  were  still  available  in  Arizona 
in  the  early  nineties  resulted  in  large  numbers  of  sheep  from 
other  states  being  driven  into  the  territory  at  that  time. 
Steps  were  taken  by  local  cattlemen  in  some  instances  to  stop 
the  importations.  On  February  20,  1892,  cattle  growers 
held  a meeting  at  Flagstaff  to  protest  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  sheep  from  other  states  on  their  ranges,  and  action 
was  taken  at  the  time  to  secure  legislation  regulating  the 
movement  of  sheep  without  adequate  range  rights  on  recog- 
nized cattle  lands.  In  the  meantime  cattlemen  moved  to 
protect  their  grazing  grounds.49  Rights  of  Arizona  sheep- 
men were  to  be  respected.  In  their  quest  for  new  pastures 
southern  Arizona  was  not  overlooked  by  sheepmen  from 
other  states.  While  the  fight  over  the  range  in  the  Flag- 
staff country  between  the  cattlemen  there  and  nonresident 
sheep  owners  was  going  on,  20,000  sheep  were  shipped  into 
Sulphur  Springs  Valley  from  Texas  and  placed  on  ranges 
along  the  foothills  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains.  The  in- 
vasion was  bitterly  resisted  by  local  cattlemen.50 

The  Arizona  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, organized  at  Flagstaff  on  October  1,  1886,  was  still 
going  strong  in  1 892.  Hugh  Campbell  was  president  and 
Walter  J.  Hill,  secretary.  At  its  annual  meeting  on  July 
5,  of  that  year,  the  new  officers  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing twelve  months  were  H.  D.  Ross,  president;  J.  D. 
Newman,  vice  president;  J.  F.  Daggs,  secretary;  and  D.  M. 
Francis,  treasurer. 

Good  times  and  high  profits  in  the  sheep  business,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  endure,  as  the  worst  panic  ever  expe- 

48/£;V.,  P.  945. 

49  Coconino  Sun,  February  25,  1892. 

50  Ibid.,  March  31,  1892. 
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rienced  up  to  that  time  swept 
the  nation  in  1893  and  con- 
tinued in  effect  for  several 
years  thereafter.  During  this 
period  the  prices  of  ranch  and 
farm  products  dropped  below 
the  cost  of  production.  In 
fact,  markets  for  such  com- 
modities virtually  dis- 
appeared. Sheep  from  Ari- 
zona in  some  cases  were  sold 
on  eastern  markets  for  less 
than  the  freight  and  market- 
ing charges. 

Commenting  on  conditions 
in  the  territory  at  that  time,  it 
was  stated  by  a local  paper: 

Arizona  represents  1,000,000  fine  wool  sheep.  Ten  years  ago  she 
could  not  muster  25,000,  but  hostile  Apaches  abounded  on  every  hand. 
Before  the  free  trade  party  gained  the  ascendancy  these  million  head  of 
sheep  could  have  been  disposed  of  readily  at  $3,000,000.  Today  under 
threatened  free  wool  these  same  sheep  could  not  find  a buyer  at  more 
then  one  dollar  and  a half  a head,  or  $1,500,000.  Our  wool  clip  in 
1892  brought  us  $840,000.  We  realized  from  a greater  clip  in  1893, 
$280,000,  all  of  which  represents  a grand  total  loss  of  $2,000,000,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  with  blighted  hopes  for  the  future. o1 

It  was  also  stated  in  a later  number  of  the  same  paper 
that  the  wages  of  sheepherders  had  dropped  from  $35  and 
$40  per  month  in  1892  to  $15  and  $25  per  month  in  1894, 
and  the  price  of  shearing  for  the  same  years  from  10  to  5 
cents  per  head. 

The  wool  marts  of  the  country  were  paralyzed  and  fleece 
prices  badly  shattered.  Before  the  panic  Arizona  wools  sold 
at  home  for  22  to  27  cents  per  pound,  but  in  1893  they 
dropped  to  7 to  13  cents  per  pound  on  the  eastern  markets. 
Most  wool,  in  fact,  was  shipped  on  consignment  and  sold 
after  long  delays  at  whatever  price  could  be  obtained. 


61  Ibid. , February  15,  1894. 
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Throughout  the  period  of  the  depression  the  Arizona 
Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  Association  was  active 
on  all  fronts  in  safeguarding  the  sheep  industry  of  the  ter- 
ritory The  president  of  the  association  at  that  time  was 
T.  F.  Daggs.  The  scope  of  its  activities  is  shown  by  the 
following  letter  which  was  published  in  the  Coconino  Sun, 
June  28,°  1894: 


All  wool  growers  of  this  Territory  are  requested  to  assemble  in  Flag- 
staff on  July  5,  1894,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  procure 
cheaper  labor,  freights,  provisions  and  assessed  valuations  It  appears  o 
be  a fact  that  sheep  are  being  assessed  for  at  least  twice  their  value, 
avoid  this  discrimination  immediate  action  is  necessary. 


C.  H.  Schultz, 

Secretary. 


Listed  by  counties  the  number  and  value  of  sheep52  in 
Arizona  in  1894  were  as  follows: 


133,388 

$173,681 

Apache  - T — — . — — 

i'  rvf'n  ica  , _ _ | — ..  . - — — 

6,435 

12,895 

V^ULIlldC  — — — ——————  - — 

Coconino 

Graham  — 

TV /I  i n — — — — ~ — 

201,449 

2,500 

27,580 

2,849 

205,553 

3,900 

43,157 

4,310 

rV/T  rvn  IV/1  



iVlL/llfclVC  - — 

Pima  

1,620 

2,619 

2,893 

4,110 

X III  * 

Vivircii  — 

19,000 

28,500 

1 uY  u ua  i — — — 

Yuma  

20 

20 

Total 397,460  $479,019 

Even  though  their  business  was  as  dead  as  the  proverbial 
doornail,  sheepmen  carried  on  through  the  dark  period  of 
the  depression,  probably  for  the  reason  that  there  was  not 
ing  else  for  them  to  turn  to  at  the  time.  t . 

But  despite  low  prices,  lack  of  markets  and  other  vicis- 
situdes that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  panic,  the  sheep 
business  in  Arizona  held  together  and  finally  emerged  tri- 
umphantly from  the  depression  in  the  late  nineties.  The 
era  of  prosperity  that  followed  was  reflected  in  the  growth 


52  McFarland  and  Poole,  Historical  and  Biografhical  Record  of  Arizona 
(Chicago),  p.  39. 
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and  expansion  of  the  industry.  The  resultant  high  prices 
received  for  wool  and  lambs  was  the  incentive  for  opening 
new  ranges  and  enlarging  the  facilities  for  running  sheep. 

Following  this  expansion  and  the  need  for  additional  win- 
ter ranges,  the  fall  movements  of  sheep  to  the  southern 
counties  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  feed  abundant,  which 
began  in  the  late  eighties,  now  increased  in  numbers  from 
year  to  year.  In  passing  back  and  forth  to  their  winter  and 
summer  ranges,  the  flocks  often  trespassed  on  grazing 
grounds  used  by  cattlemen.  While  the  lands  in  most  cases 
were  public  domain,  the  cattlemen  claimed  the  first  right  to 
them  on  account  of  prior  use.  The  courts  usually  upheld 
them  in  the  matter  and  the  sheep  wrere  forced  to  move  else- 
where. Clashes  between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  over  the 
use  of  the  range  were  in  most  cases  of  minor  importance  and 
were  as  a rule  amicably  adjusted.  The  following  is  from 
the  Coconino  Sun  of  April  16,  1898: 

The  sheep  raisers  have  captured  all  the  grazing  grounds  in  northern 
Arizona.  A Gila  County  cattle  raiser  complains  that  the  ranges  of  that 
county  are  being  ruined  by  large  herds  of  sheep  from  the  northern 
ranges  and  if  this  state  of  affairs  is  permitted  the  cattlemen  will  in  a 
short  time  be  starved  out.  The  cattleman  failed  to  suggest  any  remedy 
for  the  inroads  of  the  sheep  upon  the  cattle  interests.  The  probability 
is  that  within  the  next  five  years  cattle  raising  on  the  northern  ranges 
will  be  a thing  of  the  past,  as  it  has  often  been  said  that  Arizona  is  the 
native  home  of  the  sheep  and  many  cattlemen  have  sold  their  cattle  and 
placed  sheep  on  their  ranges. 

Raising  purebred  or  highly  graded  Rambouillet  rams  by 
Arizona  flockmasters,  which  languished  after  the  Daggs 
brothers  withdrew  from  the  business  in  the  early  nineties, 
was  revived  during  the  late  nineties.  Joseph  Dent  and 
Thomas  Sayers,  half  brothers  and  of  British  birth,  who  car- 
ried on  at  Flagstaff  under  the  name  Dent  & Sayers,  together 
with  Edgar  T.  Smith  of  Seligman  were  pre-eminent  in  this 
sphere  at  that  time.  The  Dent  & Sayers  foundation  flock 
of  five  hundred  purebred  Rambouillet  ewes  were  obtained 
from  the  Baldwin  Sheep  Company  of  Hay  Creek,  Oregon. 
Their  stud  rams  came  from  registered  flocks  in  Ohio  and 
other  eastern  states.  The  Smith  flock  was  started  a year  or 
so  later  from  3,200  grade  Rambouillet  ewe  lambs  purchased 
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from  J.  Q.  Adamson,  a pioneer  breeder  of  Seligman.  While 
the  Smith  herd  was  not  eligible  for  registration,  it  was  highly 
graded  and  was  gradually  being  improved  by  the  best 
blooded  rams  obtainable  in  the  United  States.  Rams  from 
the  Dent  & Sayers  and  Smith  flocks,  on  account  of  their  high 
quality,  were  readily  disposed  of  throughout  the  Sout  - 
west  where  they  did  much  to  improve  the  bloodlines  of  the 
range  sheep.  Smith,  Dent,  and  Sayers  were  highly  success- 
ful breeders  and  business  men.  Smith  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1908  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  stockmen  in  the 
territory,  his  fortune  having  been  made  in  ten  years. 

Flock  improvement  through  the  use  of  purebred  rams, 
in  fact,  was  quite  general  in  Arizona  by  1900.  In  addition 
to  the  Merino  strains,  most  of  the  more  common  breeds  such 
as  the  Shropshire,  Oxford  Down,  Tunis,  Cotswold,  Lincoln, 
Hampshire,  and  Suffolk  were  tried  out  by  growers  at  one 
time  or  another.  It  was  found,  however,  that  ewe  flocks 
best  adapted  to  the  Arizona  ranges  were  those  carrying  a 
large  preponderance  of  Merino  blood,  notably  that  o e 
Rambouillet,  and  that  the  best  market  lambs  were  those  ot 
the  Hampshire-Rambouillet  cross. 

According  to  reports  given  out  at  the  time,  the  number 
and  value  of  sheep53  on  the  ranges  in  Arizona  in  1900  were 
as  follows: 

Fw„  452,271  $1,061,358 

— z;z 193,303  284,858 

Rams  and  wethers — 216,187  *91,573 

Tot;)1 861,761  $1,837,789 

Approximately  300,000  head  were  accredited  to  Coconino 
County. 

Late  in  the  nineties  the  movement  to  conserve  the  remain- 
ing public  resources  in  the  West  began  to  take  form  and  sub- 
stance in  Washington.  President  McKinley  accordingly  in 
1896  by  executive  proclamation  established  the  San  bran 
cisco  Mountain  and  the  Black  Mesa  forest  reserves  in  Ari- 
zona. These  areas  now  known  respectively  as  the  Coconino 

« Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  (Chicago:  Chapman  Publishing  Com- 
pany),  p.  1021. 
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and  the  Sitgreaves  national  forests  contained  within  their 
bounds  the  most  valuable  timber  and  best  summer  grazing 
lands  in  the  territory. 

The  administration  of  these  forest  reserves,  as  they  were 
then  called,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Land  Office  of 
the  Interior  Department,  Bingham  H.  Herman  being  chief 
of  the  former  and  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  secretary  of  the 
latter. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, whose  chief  was  Gifford  Pinchot,  had  at  that  time 
nothing  to  do  with  timber  or  grazing  matters  except  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  San  Francisco  Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  consisting 
of  more  than  3,000,000  acres,  was  a checkerboard  reserve, 
every  odd-numbered  section  of  which  was  railroad  land. 
This  resulted  from  a grant  made  by  the  government  to  the 
Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad  for  20  miles  north  and  south  of 
the  track  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  build  the  road.  A few 
years  later  these  lands  passed  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  when  it  took  over  the  defunct  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  line.  In  the  meantime,  however,  quite  a large  num- 
ber of  these  railroad  grant  sections  had  been  sold  to  live- 
stock companies  and  to  land  sharks.  Although  these  lands 
were  practically  worthless,  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Lieu  Land  Law  made  them  highly  desirable  as  they  could 
then  be  exchanged,  acre  for  acre,  by  their  owners,  whether 
private  parties  or  the  railroad  company  itself,  for  valuable 
grazing,  agricultural,  or  timberland  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment elsewhere  outside  of  a forest  reserve.  The  owners 
of  these  worthless  lands  were  hence  anxious  to  have  this 
trade  made  for  pecuniary  reasons.  It  was  claimed  by  them 
that  the  exchange  would  make  the  San  Francisco  Mountain 
Forest  Reserve  a consolidated  body,  which  was  essential  for 
the  protection  of  the  forest  and  watershed  upon  which  the 
Salt  River  Valley  was  dependent  for  irrigation  water.  This 
was  all  true  enough,  but  they  went  further  and  maintained 
that  ail  grazing  was  injurious  to  the  timber  and  valuable 
plant  covering  on  the  forest,  and  that  all  livestock,  sheep 
especially,  should  be  excluded  from  it.  Had  this  suggestion 
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been  put  in  effect,  northern  Arizona  would  have  been  de- 
populated, as  stock  raising  was  the  principal  enterprise  there. 
The  grazing  issue  pushed  into  the  foreground  was  a smoke 
screen  stirred  up  by  the  owners  of  these  worthless  railroad 
grant  lands  to  becloud  the  issue  until  they  could  exchange 
their  holdings  for  valuable  government  land  elsewhere. 

Quite  a following  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  in  the 
federal  departments  at  Washington,  where  the  wisdom  of 
permitting  any  grazing  in  parts  of  the  West  and  on  the  for- 
est lands  was  sharply  questioned,  supported  the  owners  of 
the  railroad  grant  lands  in  their  efforts  to  exchange  them  for 
other  lands. 

In  addition  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  and  Black 
Mesa  reserves,  others  were  soon  established  at  Prescott  and 
Grand  Canyon,  Arizona.  The  creation  of  these  reservations, 
embracing  within  their  bounds  vast  stretches  of  grazing 
land,  was  not  favorably  regarded  by  local  stockmen,  as  it 
was  believed  that  all  grazing  would  be  prohibited  from 
them.  A cold  reception  was  accorded  the  young  men  sent 
to  administer  these  reserves.  A.  B.  Herman,  a brother  of 
Bingham  Herman,  the  then  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  who  arrived  from  Oregon  to  take  charge  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve,  wired  the  head  forester, 
John  D.  Benedict,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  that  the  Williams 
News  of  which  George  U.  Young  was  editor,  in  a very  ob- 
jectionable article  had  said  that  the  best  method  to  adopt  for 
retaliation  against  the  government  was  “to  hang  these  U.  S. 
tree  agents  to  the  trees  that  they  had  come  to  save.” 

Threats  to  exclude  livestock,  especially  sheep,  from  the 
newly  created  forest  reservations  in  Arizona  emanating  from 
high  sources  and  backed  by  strong  influences  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  and  other  parts  of  the  country  caused  much  appre- 
hension among  sheepmen  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  territory. 

Aroused  by  the  fallacious  statements  being  widely  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  country  about  their  industry  and 
the  efforts  being  made  to  deprive  them  of  their  summer 
ranges  on  the  reserves — ranges  they  had  used  for  more  than 
twenty  years — stockmen  in  Arizona  promptly  took  steps  to 
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combat  the  insidious  propaganda  going  the  rounds  and  to 
defend  their  “rights  and  prerogatives”  to  the  use  of  those 

But  to  carry  on  their  fight 
effectively  an  organization  of 
all  sheepmen  who  grazed 
their  herds  on  the  forest  re- 
serves during  the  summer 
months  was  essential.  A meet- 
ing of  all  such  graziers  was 
accordingly  called  at  Flag- 
staff in  the  fall  of  1898,  at 
which  time  the  old  Arizona 
Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool 
Growers  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1886  and  which  had 
functioned  ever  since,  was  re- 
vamped, refinanced,  and  re- 
invigorated for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  the  movement  to  ex- 
clude sheep  from  the  reserves. 
A young  lawyer,  banker, 
and  adviser  to  many  sheepmen  in  the  territory,  and  himself 
an  extensive  owner  of  sheep  and  ranches,  E.  S.  Gosney,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  reorganized  association,  which  was 
renamed  and  known  thereafter  as  the  Arizona  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association,  the  name  it  bears  today.  The  selection  of 
Gosney,  fitted  by  training,  temperament,  and  inclination  to 
direct  the  fight  for  the  sheepmen,  was  most  judicious  and 
fortunate. 

In  the  following  summer  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Arizona  Wool  Growers  Association  w'ere  drawn  up  by  Gos- 
ney in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  territory  and  were 
promptly  adopted  without  change  by  the  organization. 

The  object  and  purposes  of  the  association  as  set  forth  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation  were  the  “consultation,  collec- 
tion and  diffusion  of  facts  and  knowledge  of  interest  to  the 
industry  in  Arizona , and  for  mutual  and  concerted  action 
on  all  lawful  and  proper  matters  that  might  arise  directly  or 
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indirectly,  affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  and  the  sheep  industry.” 

Unlike  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  that 
of  the  Black  Mesa  was  a solid  reserve,  containing  no  rail- 
road or  privately-owned  lands.  It  also  had  fewer  complica- 
tions in  other  respects  affecting  grazing  than  did  the  San 
Francisco  reserve.  In  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
association  two  co-ordinate  organizations  were  provided  for: 
(1)  the  Eastern  Division,  made  up  of  sheepmen  using  the 
Black  Mesa  Forest  Reserve  lying  south  of  the  railroad  grant 
lands  in  Apache  and  Navajo  counties  and  (2)  the  Western 
Division  consisting  of  sheepmen  using  the  San  Francisco 
Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  the  railroad  grant  lands,  and 
those  parts  of  the  forest  and  the  public  domain  lying  west 
and  south  of  these  railroad  grant  lands.  Each  of  these 
divisions  had  its  own  officers  and  managed  its  own  local  af- 
fairs. Together,  the  two  constituted  the  Arizona  Wool 
Growers  Association  with  general  officers,  president,  secre- 
tary, etc.  Every  range  sheepman  in  Arizona  at  that  time 
joined  the  Arizona  Wool  Growers  Association. 

Opposition  to  the  use  of  the  forests  for  sheep  grazing,  in 
the  meantime,  continued  to  grow  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  most  pronounced  at  Washington,  especially  in  the 
Interior  Department  and  in  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Opposition  also  flared  up  at  meetings  of  livestock 
organizations  in  the  West,  such  as  those  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association,  and  some  others.  Much  of  this  antagonism 
was  concealed.  In  places  it  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  inter- 
ests that  preferred  to  fight  under  cover. 

In  exploding  this  erroneous  propaganda  which  by  the  late 
nineties  was  running  rampant  and  which  if  not  counteracted 
would  ultimately  result  in  ruin  to  a great  industry,  Gosney 
carried  the  fight  into  the  high  places,  the  departments  at 
Washington,  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona,  and  to  stock- 
men’s  meetings  all  over  the  West.  Wherever  opposition 
appeared,  he  bearded  his  opponents  in  their  dens.  News- 
paper and  magazine  articles  were  answered  in  the  public 
press. 
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Early  in  1 899  it  was  reported  by  J.  F.  Wilson,  Arizona’s 
delegate  to  Congress,  that  Secretary  Hitchcock  of  the  In- 
terior  Department  had  declared  to  him  his  intention  to  ex- 
clude all  livestock  from  grazing  on  forest  reserves  in  Ari- 
zona. Before  definite  action  was  taken  on  the  matter,  how- 
ever, Gosney  and  Albert  F.  Potter,  a cattleman  of  Holbrook, 
conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington 
and  induced  him  to  allow  the  various  classes  of  livestock  to 
graze  on  the  forests  in  the  usual  manner  during  1900.  It 
was  agreed  upon,  however,  that  grazing  conditions  on  the 
reserves  would  in  the  meantime  be  investigated  by  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Forester,  and  Fredrick  V.  Colville,  a specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  both  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  a report  made  thereon  by  them  which  would 
serve  as  a basis  for  settling  definitely  thereafter  whether  or 
not  livestock  would  be  permitted  to  graze  on  the  forest 
reserves  in  Arizona.  While  the  investigation  was  made  as 
arranged  and  a report  made  of  the  findings  by  Pinchot  and 
Colville,  it  was  not  made  public  by  Secretary  Hitchcock.  It 
was  surmised,  however,  that  it  favored  grazing  on  the 
reserves  and  that  it  corroborated  Gosney’s  stand  that  sheep 
grazing  was  not  injurious  to  the  forests. 

As  no  announcement  of  the  Pinchot-Colville  report  was 
forthcoming  from  Secretary  Hitchcock  by  the  spring  of 
1901,  it  was  generally  believed  that  sheep  grazing  was  at 
an  end  on  the  forest  reserves  in  Arizona.  But  Gosney  again 
went  to  Washington  and  through  the  influence  of  his  friend, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  and  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
succeeded  in  getting  Secretary  Hitchcock  to  again  relent  and 

permit  stock  on  the  reserves  for  another  year. 

The  climax  to  the  matter,  however,  was  reached  in  Jan- 
uary, 1902,  when  a committee  made  up  of  the  land  com- 
missioner for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  their  Washington  at- 
torney, and  one  or  two  citizens  claiming  to  represent  the 
Salt  River  Valley  called  on  President  Roosevelt  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  approve  Secretary  Hitchcock’s  order  ex- 
cluding sheep  from  forest  reserves  in  Arizona.  No  public 
announcement  was  then  made  that  the  order  had  been  issued, 
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but  it  leaked  out  when  the  members  of  the  committee  re- 
turned to  Phoenix  from  Washington. 

Consternation  prevailed  throughout  northern  Arizona 
over  the  ruling.  It  meant  ruin  to  the  sheep  industry,  prac- 
tically the  sole  enterprise  in  several  counties  there.  But 
something  had  to  be  done.  Gosney  was  asked  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Coconino  County  to  go  to  Washington 
and  endeavor  to  have  the  order  rescinded.  But  owing  to 
illness  in  his  family  and  for  other  reasons  he  declined. 
Elias  S.  Clark  and  J.  E.  Jones,  attorneys  at  Flagstaff,  were 

sent  instead.  . , . . . , 

Gifford  Pinchot,  who  at  that  time  probably  had  more  in- 
fluence in  Washington  than  most  cabinet  officers,  had  been 
promptly  advised  of  the  developments  by  Gosney,  who  had 
anticipated  this  very  contingency.  Gosney,  who  had  Pm- 
chot’s  word  that  everything  within  his  power  would  be  done 
by  him  to  see  that  the  stockmen  using  the  forests  in  Arizona 
would  be  fairly  treated,  felt  that  the  matter  would  soon  be 
equitably  adjudicated.  The  outcome  was  that  Pinchot  suc- 
ceeded in  having  President  Roosevelt  instruct  Secretary 
Hitchcock  to  rescind  the  order  excluding  sheep  and  other 
livestock  from  the  forest  reserves  in  Arizona  and  to  permit 
their  use  for  grazing  purposes  as  recommended  by  Pinchot 
and  Colville  in  their  report. 

It  was  a hard  fight  with  the  advantage  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  But  the  sheepmen  won,  because  they 
were  organized,  had  at  their  head  an  able  leader,  and  hna  y 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  right.  As  stated  by  Gosney: 


Sheep  still  graze  these  reserves.  Their  herders  and  managers  are  most 
efficient  fire  guards,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  forests,  the  watersheds 
and  the  State  have  been  conserved  by  this  course.  The  railroad  alternate 
sections  were  made  a part  of  the  forest  reserve.  The  lieu  land  specula- 
tion  was  perfected  and  the  lobby  faded  away,  but  the  sheep  industry  had 
a close  call  and  was  saved  by  the  organized  work  of  the  Arizona  Wool 
Growers  Association  and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  Forester  Pinchot  and 
President  Roosevelt.64 


54  The  facts  relating  to  the  controversy  between  the  sheepmen  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  are  taken  from  the  Gosney  Manu- 
script on  hie  in  the  office  of  the  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 
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Many  perplexing  questions  arose  in  the  administration  of 
the  newly-created  forest  reserves.  It  was  the  federal  gov- 
ernment’s first  attempt  to  regulate  grazing  on  public  land. 
There  were  no  sign  posts  pointing  the  way.  A new  course 
had  to  be  charted.  In  allotting  grazing  areas,  arranging  for 
water  development,  ranch  improvements,  driveways  and 
trails,  and  in  preventing  injury  to  the  young  seedlings  and 
the  valuable  plant  covering  from  overstocking,  sharp  differ- 
ences at  times  arose  between  stockmen  and  forestry  officials. 
But  the  young  men  appointed  to  supervise  the  reserves  were 
as  a rule  patient,  capable,  and  conscientious  and  succeeded  in 
most  instances  in  settling  such  controversies  amicably. 

On  February  1,  1905,  the  matter  of  handling  the  forest 
reserves  was  transferred  from  the  General  Land  Office  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  recognition  of  its 
new  duties  the  designation  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  changed 
to  Forest  Service.  A little  later  the  term  forest  reserves 
was  changed  to  national  forests. 

Soon  after  the  management  of  the  forests  was  switched 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  grazing  on  the  reserves 
was  put  under  close  regulation.  Users  of  the  forest  reserves 
were  given  permits  to  graze  a specified  number  of  sheep  on 
a definite  allotment  from  June  1 to  November  1 of  each 
year.  A fee  of  8 to  1 0 cents  per  head  for  sheep  was  charged 
for  the  privilege.  For  flocks  moving  back  and  forth  across 
the  forests,  permanent  driveways  were  established,  their 
bounds  being  agreed  upon  by  a committee  consisting  of  a 
cattleman,  a sheepman,  and  a forestry  official.  The  principal 
driveways  thus  laid  out  on  the  various  forests  were  the 
Heber-Reno,  the  Mudtanks  and  Government  Gap,  the 
Grief  Hill,  the  Oak  Creek,  and  the  Bearsprings.  Most  of 
these  are  still  in  use.  The  committee  by  which  they  were 
designated  was  composed  of  A.  F.  Potter,  cattleman 3 E.  S. 
Gosney,  sheepman  3 and  F.  S.  Breen,  forest  supervisor. 

The  appointment  of  advisory  committees  composed  of 
forest  permittees  to  act  on  matters  relating  to  grazing,  whose 
recommendations  were  binding  on  members  of  livestock  as- 
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sociations,  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the  forester  in 

In  a large  measure  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice in  regulating  grazing  on  the  forest  reserves  in  the  West 
was  worked  out  by  forestry  officials  and  sheepmen  in  An- 

zona. 

After  grazing  matters  on  the  forest  reserves  were  per- 
manently settled  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds,  the  sheep 
industry  in  Arizona  enjoyed  a period  of  great  prosperity. 
The  only  setback  was  a rather  severe  drought  during  1904 
and  1905  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory.  Sheep  in 
large  numbers  were  brought  in  from  other  states  and  ter- 
ritories for  breeding  and  fattening.  _ The  largest  importa- 
tions were  from  Utah,  which  began  in  !902  and  continued 
until  1907  or  1908.  The  years  1905  and  1906  marked  the 
high  tide  of  the  movement  when  fifty  and  eighty  thousan 
head  respectively  were  imported.  The  sheep  were  bought 
bv  local  growers  who  drove  them  overland  into  Arizona  in 
flocks  of  two  thousand  each.  The  sheep  were  ferried  over 
the  Colorado  River  at  Lees  Ferry,  then  driven  across  the 
great  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  to  ranges  near  W llliams, 
Flagstaff,  Winslow,  and  Holbrook.  These  Utah  sheep  were 
of  strong  Rambouillet  and  Delaine  inheritance  and  were  a 
fine  addition  to  the  native  flocks.  There  were  some  importa- 
tions also  from  New  Mexico  during  this  period. 

Scabies,  a highly  contagious  skin  disease,  is  the  only 
malady  of  a serious  nature  that  is  known  to  have  prevailed 
to  any  considerable  extent  among  sheep  in  Anz°na- 
duced  into  the  territory  at  an  early  date,  it  had  by  1905  be- 
come such  a menace  that  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  control  its 
spread  and  to  treat  flocks  infected  with  or  exposed  to  it. 
As  there  was  no  territorial  agency  to  handle  such  matters, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  direct  the  wor  o 
eradicating  the  disease.  The  request  was  complied  with  and 
a crew  of  trained  veterinarians  and  laymen  was  sent  into  the 
territory,  and  the  work  of  stamping  out  the  malady  was  in- 
augurated under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Marion  Imes.  Ihe 
following  year  the  Arizona  Sheep  Sanitary  Commission  was 
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created  by  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  its  function 
being  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  government  in  the  work 
of  controlling  the  spread  and  in  eradicating  scabies  and  all 
other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  existing  among  sheep 
in  the  territory.  Together,  the  two  agencies  finally  brought 
the  scabies  outbreak  under  control.  It  was  a difficult  task. 
More  than  a million  sheep,  half  of  which  were  Indian- 
owned,  divided  into  hundreds  of  flocks,  scattered  over  an 

area  larger  than  several  east- 
ern states,  had  to  be  frequent- 
ly inspected  and  treated  for 
the  disease.  More  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  flocks  were  found 
to  be  infected  with  the  mala- 
dy. The  treatment  given  con- 
sisted of  swimming  the  sheep 
through  a long  vat  filled  with 
a liquid  solution  of  nicotine 
or  a lime  and  sulphur  prepar- 
ation of  sufficient  strength  to 
kill  the  causitive  agent  of  the 
disease — a small  mite,  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
treatment  and  methods  used 
were  effective,  the  disease  be- 
ing completely  eradicated. 

In  addition  to  disease-eradication  work,  valuable  assistance 
was  also  given  Arizona  sheepmen  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  in  destroying  rodents  that  are  injurious  to  the  grasses 
and  forage  plants  and  in  poisoning  and  trapping  predatory 
animals  such  as  mountain  lions,  wolves,  bobcats,  and  coyotes 
which  take  a heavy  toll  from  the  flocks. 

Since  October  \\  1886,  when  the  Arizona  Sheep  Breeders 
and  Wool  Growers  Association  was  organized,,  the  sheep- 
men of  the  state  have  maintained  an  organization  of  their 
own.  While  the  early  records  and  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  members  are  in  some  cases  missing,  the  association  has 
met  regularly  each  year  since  then.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
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ceptions  the  regular  annual  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Flagstaff,  the  county  seat  of  Coconino  County,  where  about 
one  third  of  the  state’s  sheep  population  are  owned  and 


grazed.  . . 

Well  supported  by  its  members  the  association  has  always 

functioned  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively. The  good  judgment 
and  wise  counsel  of  its  officers 
and  leading  members  have 
guided  the  industry  through 
many  trying  periods  when  a 
mistake  would  have  resulted 
in  ruin  to  the  business.  Al- 
though its  membership  has 
never  been  large,  the  associa- 
tion has  nevertheless  been  a 
strong  one.  Outstanding 
among  its  officers,  F.  W.  Sis- 
son, E.  S.  Gosney,  H.  E. 
Campbell,  and  A.  A.  Johns 
may  be  mentioned.  The  help 
rendered  by  them  to  the  sheep 
industry  is  incalculable. 

The  officers  who  served  the  association  since  the  late 
eighties,  through  the  nineties,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteen  hundreds  are  as  follows: 


Charles  C.  Hutchinson. 


Presidents 
E.  S.  Gosney 
T.  E.  Pollock  - 

E.  S.  Gosney 

F.  W.  Perkins  - 

H.  E.  Campbell 
H.  J.  Gray  - - 

E.  A.  Sawyer 

H.  E.  Campbell  - 
H.  E.  Campbell  - 
A.  A.  Johns  - - 

A.  A.  Johns  - - 


Secretaries 

- T.  E.  Pollock  - - - " 

- F.  W.  Perkins 

- F.  W.  Perkins  - - - - - 

L.  D.  Yaeger  - - - - - 

M.  I.  Powers  - - - - - 

- Leo  Verkamp  - - - - - 

- Leo  Verkamp  - - - - 

- M.  1.  Powers  _ - - - - 

- F.  W.  Perkins 

H.  B.  Embach  - - - - - 

- Jerrie  W.  Lee  - - - - - 


Dates 

1898  to  1907 

1907  to  1908 

1908  to  1909 

1909  to  1910 

1910  to  1912 
1912  to  1915 
1915  to  1917 

1917  to  1918 

1918  to  1923 

1923  to  1931 
1931  to  


Other  than  those  previously  named,  sheepmen  who  gave 
special  attention  to  raising  purebred  or  highly  graded  rams 
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were  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  Seligman;  Colin  Campbell,  Ash 
Fork;  Grand  Canyon  Sheep  Company,  Williams ; Sawyer- 
Otondo  Sheep  Company,  Winslow;  Sanford  Sheep  Com- 
pany and  T.  J.  Hudspeth,  Seligman.  All  were  successful 
breeders;  their  flocks,  which  were  improved  from  year  to 
year  by  the  best  blood  obtainable,  supplied  breeding  stock 
for  practically  the  entire  Southwest. 

Although  Hutchinson  raised  principally  purebred  Ram- 
bouillet,  he  also  did  crossbreeding,  mating  Rambouillet  ewes 
with  Hampshire  rams,  the  object  being  to  get  a better  mar- 
ket lamb  than  a straight  Rambouillet.  Success  crowned  his 
efforts.  Practically  all  market  lambs  are  now  of  that  cross. 
Colin  Campbell  and  the  Grand  Canyon  Sheep  Company, 
which  took  over  the  Dent  & Sayers  outfit  in  1912,  were  large 
and  successful  breeders.  For  the  most  part  their  flocks  were 
of  Rambouillet  extraction,  those  of  the  former  being  grades. 
The  Sawyer-Otondo  Sheep  Company  raised  mostly  Ram- 
bouillet and  Corriedale  crosses.  The  Sanford  Sheep  Com- 
pany raised  Hampshires.  They  were,  however,  not  long  in 
business,  the  remnant  of  their  flock  being  sold  to  Colin 
Campbell  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Grand  Canyon  Sheep 
Company.  Started  with  ewe  lambs  purchased  from  the 
Grand  Canyon  Sheep  Company  in  1921,  the  Hudspeth  flock 
of  purebred  Rambouillets  is  the  only  one  oi  those  named, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  that  is  still  in  existence.  It  is 
a high-class  flock,  admired  by  all  who  like  sheep  of  superior 
breeding. 

RANGE  SHEEP  OWNERS  OF  ARIZONA 


W.  H.  Gibbon 
Peterson  & Co. 
Pina  brothers 


Dionicio  Duran 
David  Ortega 


Anastacio  Chaves 


Juan  Candelaria* 
Ambrosio  Candelaria 


FROM  1891  TO  1906 

APACHE  COUNTY 

J.  T.  Lesuer 
Jones  brothers 
Padilla  brothers 
Jerry  Gonzales 
Pedro  Montana 
Thos.  Ortega 
Leandro  Ortega 
Roselio  Candelaria 


J.  R.  Patterson 
A.  & B.  Schuster 
J.  R.  Armijo 
Jesus  Peralta 
Santos  Ortega* 
Cheney  brothers 
Wahl  Estates* 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Perkins 


* Also  owned  sheep  in  Arizona  during  the  sixties. 
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H.  E.  Campbell* 

T.  E.  Pollock 
Thos.  Sayers* 

Frank  Beasley 
T.  A.  Riordan* 

}.  D.  Newman* 

W.  H.  Campbell* 

Harlow  Yaeger 
Harry  Henderson 
F.  W.  Perkins 
C.  C.  Hutchinson 
Capt.  P.  Smith 
Wm.  Tyson 
T.  J.  Evans 
J.  F.  Daggs* 

L.  G.  Smith 
Smith  & Evans 
[.  C.  Moritz 
A.  J.  Lebarron 
Reimer  & Mav* 

T.  F.  McMillan* 

Jos.  R.  Lockett* 

Alex.  McDermid 
“Skinney”  Welsh 
W.  O.  Perkins 
D.  M.  Riordan* 

Dan.  Mahoney 
Wm.  Morgan* 

[as.  Scott 
W.  B.  Campbell 
Willard  Whipple 
Clarence  Morrow 
Martin  Brochier 
Geo.  Sponsellor 
Wm.  Dagg 
C.  L.  Long 
Chas.  Daze 
Henry  Huning 
Sanford  Jacques* 

Bixbv  & Patterson 
Abshire  & Bishop 

* Also  owned  sheep  in 


COCONINO  COUNTY 

D.  M.  Francis* 

E.  S.  Gosney* 

Wm.  Mclntire 
Babbitt  Sheep  Co. 

M.  J.  Riordan* 

E.  B.  Newman 

H.  C.  Lockett* 

H.  C.  Yaeger 

f.  W.  Rice 
Frank  Ebert* 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin 
Kilgore  & Sterling 

N.  S.  Bly* 

Perkins  & Campbell 
W.  A.  Daggs* 

N.  L.  Patterson 
J.  Q.  Adamson* 

[.  H.  Sterling 
Geo.  Campbell 
[.  B.  Tappan* 

Harry  Melbourne* 

D.  S.  Lewis* 

Dr.  A.  j.  Dines* 

Geo.  H.  Wilbur 
j.  C.  Mudersbach 
Chas.  E.  Howard* 

NAVAJO  COUNTY 

Richard  Hart 
B.  W.  Porter 
Sidney  Scott 
].  E.  Stock 
W.  N.  Amos 

E.  Thomas,  Jr. 

J.  R.  Hulet 
Peter  Sponsellor 

I.  X.  Wood* 

J.  P.  King 
Clarence  Owen 
D.  f.  Daze 
jos.  Sponseller 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY 

F.  P.  Reid 

J.  M.  Garrett 


C.  H.  Schultz* 

[os.  Dent* 

A.  H.  Beasley 
F.  W.  Sisson* 

C.  H.  Odell 
Geo.  Newman 

L.  D.  Yaeger 

C.  T.  Woolfolk 
J.  C.  McGuire 
W.  W.  Perkins 
Robt.  Perrin 

M.  Maxwell 
Anton  Kline 
John  Noble* 

P.  P.  Daggs* 

Beal  & Fulton 
E.  T.  Smith 

E.  E.  Ellinwood 
John  Hennessy 
[erid  Woodbridge* 
Colin  Campbell* 

I.  N.  Lewis* 

H.  J.  Gray 
John  Clark 
Gus  Mudersbach* 
Wm.  Hull* 

[as.  Porter* 

Robt.  Scott 
Geo.  Scott 
Ezra  West 
Geo.  Amos 
Longmore  brothers 
Archibald  Cameron 
E.  A.  Sawyer 
Leo.  Wilbank 
Hiram  Smith 
[as.  Cart* 

H.  H.  Scorse* 

[ohn  Nelson* 

[os.  t.  Roberts 


W.  M.  Rose 
Arizona  during  the  eighties. 
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RESOURCES  OF  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY,  1 872* 

By  John  Taber  Alsap 


Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 867  a company 
was  organized  in  Wickenburg  and  named  the  Swilling  Ir- 
rigating Canal  Company  for  the  purpose  of  digging  an 
irrigating  canal  near  the  head  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  in 
which  is  now  situated  the  town  and  settlement  of  Phoenix. 
The  company  was  divided  into  50  shares  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  60  shares.  Soon  after  their  organization 
was  completed  the  company  commenced  the  work  of  digging 
their  ditch.  Their  first  commencement  was  at  a point  about 
four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  present  ditch  but  after 
working  some  time  the  company  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  take  too  long  to  complete  it  and  get  water  where 
they  wanted  it  on  the  valley  and  they  abandoned  that  place 
and  commenced  work  upon  the  ditch  at  present  owned  and 
used  by  the  company.  The  ditch  was  completed  in  1868 
and  corn  crops  were  raised  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the 
water  for  irrigation  being  obtained  through  that  ditch.  At 
that  time  there  was  about  30  inhabitants  in  the  Phoenix 
settlement.  1869  the  settlement  was  increased  somewhat 
in  population  and  about  1,000  acres  of  land  was  brought 
under  cultivation.  In  1870  about  2,000  acres  of  land  was 
cultivated  and  at  this  time  5,000  acres  are  under  cultivation 
and  the  settlement  has  a population  of  about  700.  The  set- 
tlement was  named  Phoenix  by  the  Swilling  Company  and 
from  the  settlement  the  town  of  Phoenix,  the  county  seat 
of  Maricopa  county,  received  its  name.  This  site  of  this 
town  was  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  and  was 
laid  out  at  their  expense.  It  was  surveyed  in  December 
1870  and  now  bids  fair  to  be  a flourishing  town. 

* This  report  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Arizona  was 
written  in  ink  in  longhand  and  on  foolscap  paper.  It  was  found  in  a 
bundle  of  miscellaneous  correspondence,  dated  1872.  It  is  folded  and 
the  signature  of  Jno.  T.  Alsap  is  on  the  folded  portion. 
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That  this  whole  valley  has  at  some  time  been  densely 
populated  cannot  be  doubted  although  neither  history  tradi- 
tion or  legend  gives  any  account  of  who  the  inhabitants  were, 
from  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  have  gone.  The 
whole  valley  is  dotted  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  and 
buildings.  The  great  canal  commonly  called  the  “Motezu- 
ma  Acequia”  intersects  the  river  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley  and  runs  thence  in  a northwesterly  direction  for  sev- 
eral miles.  It  would  take  but  little  work  to  put  it  in  condi- 
tion to  be  used  as  of  old  although  there  are  trees  of  a foot 
in  diameter,  standing  in  it.  Smaller  ditches  leading  out 
from  it  at  convenient  distances  show  that  it  was  used  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  and  that  the  whole  valley  has  been 
under  cultivation. 

About  50,000  acres  of  land  in  this  great  valley  is  known 
to  be  good  for  grain  growing  and  double  that  amount  is 
supposed  to  be  [open  to  cultivation].  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  water  be  brought  to  it  for  irrigation.  Nothing  can  be 
raised  here  without  irrigation  and  with  it  almost  any  kind 
of  crop  can  be  raised.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  quite 
a settlement  is  commenced  in  addition  to  that  mentioned  on 
the  north  side.  Several  ditches  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion and  will  be  completed  this  season  in  time  for  a corn 
crop. 

The  principal  crops  are  barley,  wheat,  corn,  sorghum, 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts.  Cotton  and 
tobacco  have  also  been  tried  successfully  but  not  to  any  great 
extent  while  almost  every  known  garden  vegetable  can  be 
raised  in  abundance.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat, 
barley  and  corn  is  about  2,000  lb.  per  acre.  The  average 
price  of  grain  last  year  was  4 Yz  cts  per  pound  and  all 
that  was  raised  found  ready  sale.  At  present  grain  is  worth 
5l/2  cts  per  pound.  No  tame  hay  has  yet  been  cut  here 
to  my  knowledge  but  alfalfa  does  well  and  I think  clover 
would  be  a good  crop.  Sorghum  and  corn  fodder  is  the 
principal  rough  feed  for  stock  and  sells  for  about  $10.00 
per  ton. 

But  few  experiments  in  the  way  of  fruit  raising  have  been 
tried  in  this  valley  but  in  every  instance,  when  tried,  have 
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proved  successful.  This  season  a large  number  of  fruit 
trees  of  almost  every  kind  have  been  put  out  and  I have  no 
doubt  will  prove  profitable. 

We  have  no  timber  in  this  valley  except  the  cottonwood 
on  the  river  and  the  Mesquite  on  the  plains.  Of  this  last 
we  have  an  abundance  for  fire  wood  for  years  to  come  but 
it  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  The  cottonwood  is  not  fit  for  lum- 
ber but  is  extensively  used  for  vegas  or  joists  and  rafters  for 
houses.  At  Bradshaw  Mountains  60  miles  north  of  us  is 
an  extensive  pine  forest  but  there  are  no  sawmills  there  at 
present.  All  of  our  lumber  comes  from  the  region  of  Pres- 
cott and  costs  about  $140.00  per  thousand  feet.  From  the 
heat  of  the  summers  and  the  high  prices  of  lumber  both 
economy  and  comfort  are  consulted  by  the  use  of  adobe 
houses  and  no  other  kinds  are  at  present  used  in  this  vicinity. 

The  low  mountains  skirting  the  valley  are  covered  with 
excellent  grasses  and  would  be  good  stock  range  were  it  not 
for  the  danger  from  the  Indians.  This  danger,  of  losing 
them  by  Indian  theft,  is  so  great  that  few  persons  keep  more 
stock  than  they  wish  to  use  on  their  farms  and  they  never 
turn  their  stock  loose  without  a herder.  Good  horses  and 
mules  are  worth  from  $100  to  $200.  Milch  cows  from  $30 
to  $100  per  yoke.  Beef  is  worth  12J4  cts  per  pound. 

We  have  no  machinery  of  any  kind  in  this  valley — not 
even  a flour  mill  but  one  is  now  in  process  of  construction 
and  another  is  talked  of  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  eat  flour 
this  season  made  from  our  own  wheat.  There  is  a great 
want  of  agricultural  machines  also.  We  have  not  a mower, 
reaper  or  header  for  harvesting  our  crops  nor  is  there  a 
gang  plow  or  seed  sower  in  the  valley.  In  fact  with  the 
exception  of  two  small  threshers  we  have  no  agricultural 
machines  at  all  of  the  improved  kind. 

Labor  on  a farm  is  worth  about  $35  per  month  or  $1.50 
per  day  with  board.  Mechanics  get  good  wages  but  we  have 
but  few  among  us.  Masons,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  are 
especially  in  demand. 

Our  climate  is  warm  and  dry.  The  principal  rainy  sea- 
sons are  in  December  and  January  and  July  and  August. 
The  rains  are  generally  light.  The  thermometer  rarely  gets 
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below  the  freezing  point  in  winter  while  in  the  summer  it 
sometimes  reaches  as  high  as  112  [degrees]  but  the  heat 
even  at  its  highest  is  not  as  oppressive  during  the  day  as  in 
the  western  states  when  the  thermometer  is  at  90  [degrees] 
and  we  have  but  few  nights  in  which  cover  is  not  required  to 
sleep  comfortably.  There  are  no  diseases  incidental  to  this 
climate.  I have  never  known  a case  of  any  kind  of  fever 
in  this  valley  except  when  it  had  been  brought  here  from 
some  where  else. 

Fort  McDowell  is  about  30  miles  from  Phoenix  and  In- 
fantry camp  about  fifty  miles.  Two  companies  of  troops 
are  stationed  at  Ft.  McDowell  and  one  at  Infantry  camp. 

A mail  stage  from  Wickenburg  to  Tucson  passes  through 
Phoenix  once  a week  each  way.  This  route  affords  our  only 
mail  facilities  at  present.  Emigrants  to  this  country  from 
the  east  come  some  by  the  El  Paso  road  or  by  the  Albu- 
querque or  35  parallel  route.  Both  of  the  roads  are  good 
with  plenty  of  water  and  grass  I am  told.  From  California 
they  have  their  choice  of  two  roads — the  San  Bernardino  via 
La  Paz  and  Wickenburg  or  the  Ft.  Yuma  route. 

Most  of  the  goods  and  groceries  used  in  this  region  are 
brought  from  San  Francisco  either  by  water  to  Ft.  Yuma 
and  thence  about  200  miles  by  land,  or  overland  from  Los 
Angeles  500  miles.  Owing  to  the  great  length  of  time 
usually  required  to  freight  by  water  to  Ft.  1 uma  the  greater 
portion  of  the  goods  brought  here  is  freighted  overland 
from  Los  Angeles  at  a cost  of  about  1 2 cts  per  pound. 

There  are  flour  mercantile  houses  doing  a general  mer- 
chandise business  at  Phoenix. 

It  is  a very  simple  process  to  get  a farm  in  this  vicinity. 
A man  settles  on  a quarter  section  and  that  is  as  good  a 
title  as  need  want  for  the  present.  The  lands  are  all  sur- 
veyed and  can  be  preempted  of  which  privilege  some  have 
availed  themselves.  But  in  order  to  make  a farm  productive 
a man  must  have  water  for  irrigation  on  it  and  the  getting 
of  water  to  his  land,  the  ditches  generally,  is  the  largest  cost 
of  his  farm.  But  once  the  water  is  there  he  has  a sure  thing 
for  a crop.  Dry  weather  does  not  affect  him — he  makes  it 
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rain  on  his  farm  whenever  he  pleases.  Improved  farms 
rate  at  from  $1,000  to  $6,000  in  this  valley. 

The  condition  of  society  is  such  as  is  usually  found  in  new 
countries  where  a large  proportion  of  the  population  are 
men  without  families.  But  we  are  steadily  improving  in 
this  respect.  Families  are  settling  here  and  before  long  a 
school  will  be  established.  Already  the  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken  and  soon  a school  will  be  commenced  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  school  law.  We  have  preachers 
here  who  are  doing  their  duty  faithfully  in  pointing  out  to 
sinners  the  way  they  should  go  and  everything  is  now  work- 
ing towards  a more  perfect  civilization  than  formerly. 


X/V' 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  THROUGH 
PRESCOTT 


THE  PRESCOTT  AND  ARIZONA  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
By  Lucile  Anderson 

The  history  of  Prescott  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  near-by  mines.  These  mines  were  responsible  for  the 
choice  of  Prescott  as  the  first  territorial  capital ; their  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  brought  wealth  to  her  citizens,  and  one 
of  these  mines,  the  United  Verde,  was  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  her  first  railroad. 

The  United  Verde  claim  was  located  in  1877.  The  old 
prospectors  have  told  many  picturesque  yarns  of  the  days 
when  it  was  just  a prospect.1  Eventually  it  was  bought  by 
Governor  Frederick  A.  Tritle,  and  he  started  its  develop- 
ment. In  1882  F.  F.  Thomas  visited  the  region  and,  be- 
lieving that  he  saw  great  possibilities  for  future  develop- 
ment, obtained  an  option  on  the  mine.  He  went  east  for 
capital  and  in  1883  he  organized  the  United  Verde  Copper 
Company  with  James  A.  McDonald  as  president  and 
Eugene  Jerome  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  returned  to 
the  territory  and  soon  a 50-ton  furnace  was  installed  and 
work  begun  on  a large  scale.  The  town  of  Jerome  was  laid 
out  near  the  mine. 

But  when  copper  went  down  to  7 cents  a pound  the  mine 
could  not  meet  expenses,  especially  since  freighting  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  by  fourteen-mule  teams  from 
a mine  which  could  hardly  have  been  in  a more  inaccessible 
region  had  to  be  included  in  production  costs.  At  one  time 
the  miners  threatened  to  destroy  the  works  because  they  had 
not  been  paid.  Even  with  men  of  considerable  money  and 

1 One  old  prospector  claimed  to  have  sold  it  for  a burro;  another  for  a 
quarter  of  venison;  another  for  a one-eyed  mule;  still  another  for  a 
few  plugs  of  tobacco.  From  George  W.  James,  Arizona  the  Wonder- 
land, p.  195. 
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influence  in  its  organization  the  mining  company  was  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  lower 
expenses  if  the  stockholders  were  to  reap  the  golden  harvest 
they  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  most  feasible  “something” 
seemed  to  be  a railroad  so  located  as  to  cheapen  transporta- 
tion on  coke  and  copper  bullion.  A railroad  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  to  Prescott  would  not  be  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  haul  to  the  proposed 
road  would  be  only  about  one  third  what  it  then  was.  Be- 
sides it  seemed  to  be  the  plan  most  likely  to  succeed. 

It  was  realized  that  roads  were  seldom  built  by  local 
capital,  but  the  promoters  hoped  that  a local  organization 
might  interest  eastern  capitalists  and  also  obtain  beneficial 
legislation.  On  May  10,  1884,  the  Central  Arizona  Rail- 
road Company  was  organized  at  Prescott2  largely  through 
the  activities  of  Governor  Tritle.  This  company  caused  sur- 
veys to  be  made,  had  the  country  mapped,  and  otherwise 
gathered  information  which  would  be  of  material  value  in 
constructing  the  hoped-for  road.  In  fact  it  claimed  to  have 
expended  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  in  this  work.3  Governor 
Tritle  had  donated  more  than  anyone  else  to  this  fund,  but 
Bashford,  Head,  Ellis,  Butler,  and  Buham  had  also  con- 
tributed. They  hoped,  of  course,  to  be  reimbursed  for  these 
expenditures  when  the  road  was  built. 

The  company  instigated  the  railroad  meeting  held  in 
Prescott,  February  26,  1885,  in  which  the  subsidy  question 
was  discussed.4  Company  members  told  that  group  that  a 
road  from  Prescott  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  have 
at  least  a $300,000  business  the  first  year  and  double  that 
the  second.  This  trade  would  be  in  bringing  in  groceries, 
provisions,  mining  machinery,  coke,  coal,  and  various  other 
sorts  of  supplies.  It  would  take  out  ore,  bullion,  beef,  mut- 
ton, wool,  and  hides.  Thus  an  appeal  was  made  for  the 
support  of  stockmen  and  merchants  as  well  as  mine  oper- 
ators. 


2 History  of  Arizona  Territory  zvith  Illustrations , p.  253. 

3 Prescott  Weekly  Courier , June  12,  1885. 

4 Weekly  Arizona  Miner , February  27,  1885. 
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Some  opposition  to  railroad  legislation  was  encountered. 
It  was  suggested  by  some  that  any  subsidy  bill  should  leave 
the  question  to  a vote  of  the  taxpayers  since  the  legislature 
had  no  right  to  impose  tax  burdens  on  the  people  of  a county 
without  the  consent  of  the  taxpayers.0  The  members  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Railroad  Company  opposed  having  the  sub- 
sidy granted  subject  to  such  a plebiscite.  These  company 
members  knew  that  the  people  had  been  told  that  the  road 
was  most  needed  by  the  owners  of  mines  who  required  it  in 
order  to  work  their  deposits  cheaply  and  expeditiously.  The 
stock  raisers,  freighters,  and  farmers  had  been  shown  how 
they  could  do  very  nicely  without  a road  even  though  some 
of  them  would  derive  profit  from  it.5 6  Everything  consid- 
ered, a popular  vote  was  something  to  be  avoided.  On  the 
other  hand  the  company  suggested  that  the  road  would  prob- 
ably cost  $15,000  per  mile  while  some  of  it  would  cost  six 
times  as  much  as  the  paltry  subsidy  suggested.  Those  most 
interested  in  railroad  construction  feared  the  meeting  was 
not  considering  a subsidy  large  enough  to  influence  eastern 

financiers.  # 

After  several  hours  of  heated  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  Yavapai  legislative  members  might  sponsor  a bill  in  the 
coming  session  which  would  provide  a $4,000  bonus  for  a 
standard  or  $3,000  for  a narrow-gauge  road.  Influenced 
perhaps  by  the  Pima  difficulty  over  railroad  bonds7  the  meet- 
ing voted  that  the  bill  should  be  drawn  so  that  no  bonds 
should  be  issued  till  the  proposed  road  was  completed  and 
in  active  operation. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1885  was  referred  to  by 
journalists  and  historians  in  a variety  of  ways,  most  com- 
monly perhaps  as  the  “thieving  thirteenth.”  The  charges 
of  extravagance  and  graft  brought  against  it  were  not  with- 
out considerable  foundation.8  There  were  at  that  time 
twelve  members  in  the  council  and  twenty-four  in  the  house. 
There  were  only  ten  counties  at  that  time,  but  the  northern 

5 Prescott  Weekly  Courier , January  23,  1885. 

6 Loc.  cit. 

7 Construction  stopped  on  the  Tucson  narrow  gauge  as  soon  as  the  bonds 

were  received. 
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and  southern  districts  each  elected  a member,  making  the 
twelve  for  the  council.  When  the  legislature  convened  a 
caucus  was  held  in  which  seven  of  the  council  decided  to 
hold  together  on  all  important  legislation  and  to  allow  noth- 
ing that  would  interfere  with  their  respective  interests.  The 
southern  district  under  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
stood  for  no  antirailroad  legislation ; Yavapai  and  the  north- 
ern representatives  were  pledged  to  no  removal  of  the  cap- 
ital ; Mohave  wished  anti-Mormon  legislation 5 Yuma  came 
in  on  no  removal  of  the  penitentiary;  Cochise  wanted  no 
county  division;  and  the  other  county  for  a cause  not  now 
remembered.9  The  house  was  not  quite  so  well  controlled. 
Still  as  the  session  continued,  favors  were  handed  out  in 
turn  to  all  the  counties.  To  Phoenix  was  given  $100,000 
for  an  insane  asylum 5 to  Tempe,  $5,000  for  a normal 
school  ; to  Yuma  generous  appropriations  for  the  peniten- 
tiary; to  Pinal  county  $12,000  for  a bridge;  Pima  county 
wished  the  capital  but  was  forced  to  be  content  with  a uni- 
versity; to  Yavapai  and  Maricopa  counties  was  given  au- 
thorization to  grant  bonds  to  railroads.10 

Needless  to  say  not  all  the  citizens  of  the  territory  nor  all 
the  legislators  themselves  were  happy  concerning  these 
moves.  However,  Governor  Tritle  was  evidently  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  policies  of  the  Thirteenth  Legisla- 
ture. In  an  address  to  the  twelfth  assembly  he  had  said: 
“The  withholding  of  the  use  of  public  money  is  not  always 
a proper  economy.  The  expenditure  made  to  give  the  peo- 
ple increased  comforts  and  greater  conveniences  and  which 
enable  them  to  acquire  wealth  more  rapidly  is  always 
proper  legislation.”11 


8 “.  . . extravagant  with  funds  collected  and  to  be  collected,  still  it  was 
for  public  institutions  and  much  needed  reforms.  They  were  cursed 
by  the  press  yet  later  generations  have  been  able  to  soften  their  reck- 
lessness by  the  splendid,  far  reaching  results  which  they  obtained/* 
R.  E.  Sloan,  History  of  Arizona,  Vol.  II,  p.  48. 

9 James,  of.  cit.,  p.  225. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

11  Arizona  Journal-Miner,  March  1 1,  1886. 
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Governor  Tritle  also  showed  his  approval  of  the  north 
and  south  railroad  legislation  when  in  1885  he  wrote : 

I would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  that  the  govern- 
ment aid  in  the  construction  of  these  roads  by  granting  to  the  companies 
constructing  them  such  of  the  public  lands  as  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose within  reasonable  boundary  limits  along  the  lines  proposed.  ...  12 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  president  of  the  council,  introduced  bill 
Number  81,  an  “act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a railroad 
in  Yavapai  County,”  and  it  was  passed  March  12,  the  final 
day  of  the  session. 

This  act  required  that  payment  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$3,000  per  mile  for  a narrow-gauge  road  of  not  less  gauge 
than  36  inches  or  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  mile  for  a stand- 
ard-gauge road.  The  bonds  would  bear  7 per  cent  interest 
and  would  run  for  thirty  years.  The  road  must  be  com- 
pleted to  Prescott  by  January  1,  1887,  although  the  com- 
pany could  take  its  own  time  from  there  on  south. 

This  act  provided  that  any  person  or  corporation  who  had 
completed  10  miles  of  this  road  should  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  the  county  bonds.  After  the  board  had 
inspected  the  completed  unit,  it  was  to  issue  and  deliver  the 
bonds  with  the  exception  of  $1,000  per  mile  which  was  to 
be  retained  until  the  city  of  PrescPtt  was  reached.13  Thus 
the  desires  of  Yavapai  taxpayers  as  suggested  in  the  railroad 
meeting  were  partially  complied  with.  And  whenever  and 
as  often  as  10  miles  more  along  the  route  were  completed 
these  proceedings  were  to  be  duplicated. 

Because  the  Central  Arizona  Railroad  Company  had  maps 
worked  out  for  a road  so  routed  as  best  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  its  members,  the  subsidy  act  rather  definitely  de- 
scribed the  route  to  be  followed: 

Commencing  at  a point  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way at  or  near  Chino  station  in  said  Yavapai  County,  Arizona  Territory, 
and  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  city  of  Prescott 
in  said  county,  thence  south  from  the  city  of  Prescott  by  the  most  prac- 

12  F.  A.  Tritle,  Re  fort  of  the  Governor  of  Arizona  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior , 1885,  p.  18. 

13  Arizona  Session  Laws  of  the  13th  Legislative  Assembly,  1885,  Act. 

81,  Sec.  81,  p.  195. 
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ticable  route,  crossing  the  Hassayampa  River,  as  near  as  practicable,  or 
by  the  head  of  Turkey  Creek  and  Battle  Flat.  . . .14 

The  description  of  this  route  shows  that  the  framers  of 
the  act  planned  that  this  road  should  join  the  Maricopa 
County  road,  also  provided  for  by  the  Thirteenth  Legisla- 
ture at  the  county  line,  thus  forming  a continuous  road  from 
Prescott  to  Phoenix.  It  also  indicates  that  company  mem- 
bers were  interested  in  mines  southwest  of  Prescott. 

Those  interested  in  railroad  construction  in  Maricopa 
County  were  divided  into  two  rival  camps.  One  company 
had  been  formed  with  the  approval  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  which  wished  county  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  Phoenix  south  to  Maricopa,  located  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Another  group  favored  build- 
ing north  from  Phoenix  to  join  the  Yavapai  County  line 
which  was  to  be  built  south  through  Prescott  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific. 

The  legislative  members  from  Maricopa  County  were 
also  divided  in  their  allegiance.  Representative  Porter 
worked  for  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  road.  Representa- 
tive Armstrong  seems  to  have  wavered  between  the  two 
plans  while  Councilman  Todd  worked  consistently  with  the 
Yavapai  members  for  the  subsidy  which  would  make  possible 
a railroad  connecting  the  two  county-seat  towns.  It  was  he 
who  introduced  an  “act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a cer- 
tain railroad  in  Maricopa  county.”  This  bill  provided  for 
a $3,000-per-mile  subsidy  for  a standard  gauge  road  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Maricopa  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wickenburg  along  the  most  practicable  route. 

DeForest  Porter  gained  possession  of  this  bill  because  his 
constituents  were  opposed  to  it.10  He  created  a scene  in  the 
house  by  refusing  to  produce  it.  Then  he  absented  himself 
from  the  house  while  the  battle  raged.  As  the  last  day  of 
the  session  had  arrived  the  doorkeeper  was  sent  to  bring  Mr. 
Porter  before  the  bar  of  the  house  but  that  gentleman  soon 
reported  that  the  representative  from  Maricopa  was  too  ill 


14  Ibid.,  Sec.  2,  P.  195. 

15  James  H . McClintock,  Arizona  the  Youngest  State , Vol.  11,  p.  334. 
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to  attend.16  As  the  bill  could  not  be  located  a substitute 
measure  was  rushed  through  both  council  and  house  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session. 

Porter  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  pushing  through 
an  “act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a certain  railroad  be- 
tween the  city  of  Phoenix  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road.”17 This  act  was  not  subject  to  a referendum  of  the 
county  taxpayers  as  was  the  other  Maricopa  County  bill  men- 
tioned above.  Though  it  contained  a time  limit  for  the 
completion  of  the  road  it  provided  liberally  for  exemptions 
of  time  caused  by  delays,  should  the  United  States  govern- 
ment be  slow  in  granting  permission  to  cross  the  Indian 
reservations  or  should  suits  started  in  the  county  delay  con- 
struction. Then,  as  the  lobby  back  of  this  bill  were  afraid 
that  the  county  supervisors  might  not  carry  out  their  part 
in  the  transaction,  a supplementary  act  was  rushed  through 
on  the  final  day  of  the  session  providing  for  a board  of  rail- 
road commissioners  authorized  to  act  for  the  county  super- 
visors in  case  they  procrastinated  too  long.1  The  Maricopa 
and  Phoenix  company,  which  later  proved  to  be  dominated 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  had  succeeded  in  procuring  what 
seemed  to  be  fool-proof  legislation. 

It  was  not  only  the  fact  that  they  favored  the  Maricopa 
and  Phoenix  road  which  led  the  Southern  Pacific  interests 
to  oppose  the  subsidizing  of  a road  north  from  Phoenix. 
They  had  no  wish  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Before  the  legislature  met,  the  people 
in  southern  Maricopa  County  were  told  by  newspapers 
friendly  to  the  organization  planning  to  build  south  that  a 
railroad  north  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a mile  or  $2,000,000  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
build  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rolling  stock  and  cost  of 
maintenance.19  The  people  were  further  asked  to  believe 

16  Arizona  Journal  of  the  13th  Legislative  Assembly,  1885,  March  12, 

p.  961. 

17  This  act  carried  a $200,000  subsidy  to  a specified  company. 

18  Arizona  Session  Laws  of  the  13th  Legislative  Assembly,  1885,  Act. 

78,  Sec.  1,  p.  184. 

19  Weekly  Phoenix  Miner , February  12,  1885. 
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that  one  freight  train  in  three  months  could  easily  carry  all 
the  freight  in  and  out  that  could  be  used  or  produced  in  the 
entire  section.  A local  road  built  through  such  a barren, 
mountainous  country  would  never  pay.  The  people  of 
Maricopa  should  not  be  led  astray  by  such  a visionary 
scheme  but  should  work  for  a road  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  so  gain  a road  that  would  do  them  some  good. 

Since  the  advocates  of  the  road  north  were  promising  that 
their  road  would  bring  lower  freight  rates  to  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  President  Crocker  announced  a cut  in  fares  and 
freight  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Then  he  promised 
that  his  company  would  again  go  into  the  matter  of  freights 
and  rates  in  so  far  as  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  Maricopa 
County  were  concerned.  By  July  he  was  able  to  announce 
a 20  per  cent  reduction  on  all  freight  from  San  Francisco 
to  Maricopa,  Tucson,  and  Benson.20 

Of  the  three  bills  under  discussion — a road  to  Yavapai 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  south  to  the  county  line,  a 
road  from  Maricopa  to  Phoenix,  and  a road  from  Phoenix 
to  the  northern  line  of  Maricopa  County — that  for  the  road 
from  Phoenix  to  the  northern  Maricopa  line  was  the  only 
one  which  provided  that  the  bonds  could  not  be  issued  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people  expressed  in  a special  election. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  were  to  call  the  special  election 
within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  In  the 
notice  of  the  election  the  people  were  to  be  told  the  exact 
amount  of  the  bonds  and  the  terms  under  which  they  would 
be  issued.21  But  the  opponents  of  the  bill — that  is,  those 
interested  in  building  south — were  afraid  to  trust  the  ques- 
tion to  a vote  of  the  people.  As  one  newspaper  editorial  put 
it:  “Whenever  a group  of  citizens  are  about  evenly  divided, 
and  a third  party  is  really  interested,  a little  graft  puts  it 
over.  And  anyway  voting  is  not  fair  since  it  allows  the  riff- 
raff to  decide  the  question!”22  The  supervisors  were  per- 
suaded not  to  call  an  election  within  the  ninety  days  stipu- 

20  Ibid.,  May  14,  1885. 

21  Arizona  Session  Laws  of  the  13th  Legislative  Assembly,  1885,  Act 
96,  Sec.  9,  p.  264. 

22  Weekly  Phoenix  Miner , February  12,  1885. 
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lated  in  the  act,  and  so  the  proposition  was  retired  to  the 
background  for  some  four  years.  Then  it  was  brought  for- 
ward in  an  attempt  to  show  Congress  why  a railroad  subsidy 
in  Maricopa  County  would  not  be  affected  by  the  Harrison 
Act.23  This  act  was,  to  quote  its  official  title,  “an  act  to 
prohibit  the  passage  of  local  or  special  laws  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  limit  territorial  indebtedness  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

Although  a group  of  home  speculators  were  nursing  the 
scheme  it  was  understood  that  local  capital  could  not  con- 
struct the  road.  Several  companies  were  rumored  to  be  con- 
sidering the  proposition,  but  by  June  the  field  had  narrowed 
down  to  two  groups  of  capitalists  who  seem  to  have  divided 
the  support  of  Yavapai  citizens  rather  evenly. 

One  group  was  known  as  the  Minneapolis  syndicate.  Wil- 
son and  Hamilton,  wealthy  Minnesota  men,  came  to  Pres- 
cott early  in  June  of  1885  to  inspect  the  country  for  the 
railroad.24  N.  C.  Murphy  and  Dr.  F.  K.  Ainsworth  met 
them  at  the  railroad  and  escorted  them  to  Prescott.  A com- 
pany, the  Arizona  Central,  was  organized  with  a capital  of 
$3,300,000  to  build  a railroad  120  miles  in  length.25  This 
group  planned  to  construct  a narrow  gauge  road,  and  they 
also  planned  on  a branch  to  Jerome.  Many  objected  to  this 
plan  because  it  would  necessitate  reloading  of  freight  before 
it  could  be  shipped  over  the  standard  gauge  tracks  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Within  a week  a second  company  was 
organized,  the  Central  Arizona,  with  a capital  of  $1,875,- 
000. 26  This  group  came  out  strong  for  a standard  gauge, 
and  it  backed  T.  S.  Bullock  who  in  turn  was  backed  by  New 
York  capitalists.  This  group  was  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  New  York  syndicate.  By  way  of  strengthening  his  posi- 

23  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  1889. 

24  Prescott  Weekly  Courier , June  5,  1885. 

25  The  incorporators  and  directors  were  Major  C.  M.  Wilson  and  George 

F.  Hamilton  of  Minneapolis;  N.  O.  Murphy,  H.  M.  Van  Armen,  F. 

K.  Ainsworth,  N.  Ellis,  Calwater,  Beas,  and  Carpenter  of  Prescott. 

Prescott  Weekly  Couriery  June  12,  1885. 

28  This  road  had  on  its  board  of  directors  C.  P.  Head,  L.  Bashford,  H. 

Richards,  A.  Eaff,  C.  W.  Beard,  A.  J.  Butler,  and  Wr.  N.  Kelly. 
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tion  Bullock  at  once  put  some  twenty  men  to  work  on  con- 
struction. He  offered  the  old  Arizona  Central  Company 
$5,000  in  first  mortgage  bonds  for  its  maps,  books,  and  other 
supplies,  but  the  offer  was  rejected  as  insufficient.  As  some 
of  the  original  company  favored  the  Minneapolis  and  some 
the  New  York  group  it  was  decided  that  these  aids  should  be 
made  accessible  for  purposes  of  information  to  any  earnest 
company  who  would  in  good  faith  commence  the  construc- 
tion of  a road,  suggesting,  however,  that  when  the  first  10 
miles  was  completed  the  builders  could  if  they  saw  fit  pay 
the  original  company  what  had  been  expended.27  Bullock 
claimed  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  use  these  helps  as  it 
had  been  a matter  of  “first  come,  first  served,”  with  the 
Minneapolis  group. 

Wilson  and  Hamilton  also  had  a group  in  the  field  work- 
ing on  a survey.  Soon  they  were  ready  to  file  a profile  of 
the  first  10  miles  but  were  informed  that  this  was  not  per- 
missible until  20  miles  of  survey  were  completed.  Mean- 
while Bullock’s  men  were  complaining  that  this  group  of 
rival  workmen  were  deliberately  zigzagging  a course  back 
and  forth  across  their  line  of  construction  to  such  extent  as 
to  seriously  impede  progress.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  to  be  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition  with  which 
to  drive  away  these  tormentors.28  Throughout  the  struggle 
Bullock  had  the  advantage  of  the  backing  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  people. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  between  the  two  companies  for 
the  right  to  build  this  particular  70  miles  of  road  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  transcontinental  railway  companies 
of  the  east.  Officials  in  these  companies  decided  that  there 
must  be  enough  profit  in  the  road  for  both  the  promoters 
of  the  road  and  themselves.  They  planned  to  get  their 
share  by  increasing  freight  rates  on  supplies  needed  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  road.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  Company  had  promised  some  two  years  before  to 
haul  iron  and  other  necessary  supplies  at  a very  low  rate. 


27  Prescott  Weekly  Courier , June  12,  1885. 

28  Arizona  Weekly  .Miner , July  3,  1885. 
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Since  that  time  it  had  gone  into  a pool  and  rates  had  been 
raised.  Officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Company  explained  that 
owing  to  their  agreements  with  other  roads  they  were  barred 
from  giving  the  projectors  of  the  proposed  Prescott  branch 
the  lower  rates.  The  question  was  a serious  one  as  it 
made  a difference  of  at  least  $100,000  in  the  cost 
of  the  road.29  They  “advised”  Bullock  to  unite  with 
his  opponents.  On  July  16  Colonel  Nutt  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  notified  Governor  Trifle  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  Bullock  and  Minnesota  syndicates  had  actually  taken 
place.30  Whatever  the  nature  of  this  consolidation  may 
have  been  the  names  of  the  Minneapolis  capitalists  do  not 
appear  again  in  the  story. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  before  the  new  organiza- 
tion could  reach  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  companies 
of  Prescott.  At  last  in  November  the  board  of  the  Arizona 
Central  was  reorganized.  Ellis,  Carpenter,  and  Murphy 
resigned,  while  Tritle,  Butler,  and  Kelly  were  elected  to 
fill  their  places.31  The  new  board  of  directors  proceeded 
immediately  to  acquire  all  right  of  way  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  law  from  the  United  States  and  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Bullock32  bound  himself  to  complete  the  first  1 0 miles  by 
May  1,  1886,  and  to  be  in  Prescott  January  1,  1887.  In 
return  the  company  was  to  issue  and  deliver  to  him  $775,000 
in  first  mortgage  bonds,  $775,000  in  second  mortgage  in- 
come bonds,  thirty-three  thousand  shares  of  the  entire  cap- 
ital stock,  and  a contract  to  deliver  to  him  when  received  by 
the  company  $4,000  per  mile  of  the  bonds  of  Yavapai 

29  Prescott  Weekly  Courier , September  1 1,  1885. 

30  Ibid.,  July  17,  1885. 

31  Ibid.,  November  27,  1885. 

32  Thomas  Seaman  Bullock  came  to  Arizona  from  Indiana  as  a mining 
prospector.  He  became  a railroad  builder  and  received  financial  back- 
ing from  Seligman  and  Company,  a banking  firm  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  only  thirty-two  at  the  time  he  built  the  Prescott  and  Arizona 
Central.  He  later  built  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  Railway 
and  several  others.  Considered  bv  some  to  be  a fly-by-night  pro- 
moter, yet  the  majority  of  Prescott’s  citizens  seemed  to  have  felt  that 
he  never  had  a square  deal. 
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County.33  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held 
November  5,  1886,  of  the  thirty-three  thousand  shares  Bul- 
lock represented  thirty  thousand  one  hundred. 

Opposition  over  freight  rates  lasted  so  long  that  Prescott 
citizens  began  to  wonder  if  the  Santa  Fe  wished  to  build 
the  road  itself ; if  so  they  were  ready  to  grant  them  the 
subsidy.  A committee  was  chosen  to  go  to  Topeka,  or  if 
necessary  to  Boston,  to  find  out  what  the  difficulty  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  construction  really  was.  However  the  trouble 
was  ironed  out  with  the  assistance  of  President  Nutt  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  Santa  Fe  and  other  transcontinen- 
tal companies  agreed  to  take  mortgage  bonds  in  payment  of 
charges  for  freight  over  their  roads  on  the  condition  that 
the  capital  stock  be  reduced  from  thirty-three  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand  shares.34  This  reduction  was  voted  at  once 
by  the  Arizona  Central  Company. 

E.  M.  Jerome,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United 
Verde  Copper  Company,  was  elected  president  of  the  new 
company.  The  vice  president  was  ex-Governor  Tritle  who 
had  resigned  his  political  office  when  a Democratic  adminis- 
tration came  into  power  in  Washington.  After  his  resigna- 
tion he  engaged  himself  in  assisting  to  negotiate  the  county 
and  railroad  bonds.  His  acquaintanceship  with  such  men 
as  General  Strong,  President  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe;  General  Winslow,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco;  and  Colonel  H.  C.  Nutt,  President  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  with  whom  Tritle  had  once  carried  on 
a land  business  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  made  him  of  consid- 
erable assistance.35 

33  Arizona  Journal -Mi  tier,  November  6,  1886. 

34  Prescott  Weekly  Courier , November  12,  1886. 

35  The  board  of  directors  included  E.  Bashford,  Prescott  merchant;  W. 
E.  Hazeltine,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Arizona  where  the  finances  of 
the  road  were  handled  and  a man  personally  identified  with  the  min- 
ing interests  of  the  region;  Governor  Tritle;  E.  M.  Jerome  of  New 
York  City;  W.  N.  Kelly  and  F.  J.  Butler,  businessmen  of  Prescott; 
George  Manchester  of  Boston,  representing  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe;  Colonel  Nutt,  representing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and 
Edgar  Smith  of  Williams,  Arizona,  representing  the  St.  Louis  and 
South  Eastern. 
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Railroad  construction  did  not  begin  until  well  into  July, 
1886.  Bullock,  assisted  by  company  members,  exerted  his 
best  efforts  toward  consummating  arrangements  for  its  con- 
struction. W.  N.  Kelly  and  other  company  members  had 
been  able  to  iron  out  the  major  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  groups  for  control,  but  two 
obstacles  to  progress  remained. 

One  was  the  opposition,  some  secret,  some  open,  of  cer- 
tain ranchmen  who  had  become  wealthy,  or  hoped  to  do  so, 
by  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  country.  These  cattlemen 
feared  that  the  railroad  would  bring  in  settlers.  They  knew 
that  these  settlers  would  take  up  the  fertile  valley  lands 
first*  that  they  would  confine  the  springs  and  inclose  the 
pastures;36  and  that  they  would,  no  doubt,  fence  their  lands 
with  barbed  wire,  a type  of  fencing  that  was  just  becoming 
popular  and  which  the  ranchmen  still  considered  a dangerous 
nuisance  which  should  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

The  second  and  greater  obstacle  was  that  there  had  been 
a falling  off  of  confidence  in  territorial  bonds  in  the  eastern 
money  markets.  This  led,  of  course,  to  some  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  finances  of  the  new  road  since  these  finances 
were  to  come  from  the  sale  of.  county  and  railroad  bonds  to 
eastern  capitalists.  Upon  the  electoral  victory  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  1885,  Governor  Tritle  resigned  and  a Democratic 
governor,  Zulick,  was  appointed  by  Cleveland  for  the  ter- 
ritory. Arriving  as  he  did  when  the  stories  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Legislature’s  freehanded  appropriations  of  funds  col- 
lected and  funds  hoped  for  were  still  common  topics  of 
conversation  and  of  unfavorable  press  criticism,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Governor  Zulick  accused  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration with  reckless  extravagance.  He  reported  that 
taxes  were  excessively  high  in  the  territory  and  that  the  debt 
had  been  unwisely  increased  by  special  legislation. 

The  calling  of  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  situation 
brought  about  the  Harrison  inquiry  into  territorial  finances, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Associated  Press  was  directed  to  the 


Prescott  Weekly  Courier , December  17,  1886. 
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alleged  condition  of  bankruptcy  existing  in  the  territory. 
Territorial  bonds  which  had  been  in  demand  at  a premium 
were  no  longer  desired  by  investors,  even  at  a considerable 
discount. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Harrison  Act  limiting  ter- 
ritorial indebtedness  and  forbidding  special  legislation  in 
territorial  legislatures  was  passed.  Although  the  Harrison 
Act  was  in  later  years  the  basis  for  a great  deal  of  conten- 
tion over  the  validity  of  these  bonds,  at  this  time  no^  one 
seems  to  have  seriously  questioned  the  validity  of  the  T ava- 
pai  bond  issue.  However  some  Democratic  papers  did  sug- 
gest that  Congress  intervene  and  annul  acts  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Legislature  whereby  the  expenses  of  the  territorial 
government  were  increased  without  adequate  benefits. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  this  unpleasant  publicity  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  the  various  groups  in  Prescott  more 
closely  together.  Citizens  there  had  decided  that  the  Pres- 
cott and  Arizona  Central  was  their  only  hope  for  a railroad, 
and  so  they  wished  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  arouse  con- 
fidence in  the  county  bonds.  A large  number  of  citizens 
issued  a formal,  signed  statement  to  the  railroad  company 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1885,  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  purchase  county  bonds  at  least  to 
the  value  of  $75,000,  and  they  attached  affidavits  that  they 
were  respectively  worth  twice  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
the  bonds  which  they  promised  to  purchase.  To  this  they 
further  added  certified  copies  of  their  respective  assessments. 
They  promised  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  the  issuance  of  the  bonds.  Then  in  an 
effort  to  still  further  intensify  their  conviction  that  the 
bonds  were  good  investments  for  outsiders,  they  added  the 
following  pledge  to  the  statement: 

That  we  will  by  our  moral  suasion  and  personal  influence  at  all  times, 
uphold  and  maintain  the  said  bonds,  issued  under  said  act,  and  the  le- 
gality thereof,  and  of  their  issuance,  and  of  the  right  of  the  railroad 
company  to  have  and  receive  the  same.38 


37  Arizona  Journal-Miner , November  11,  1886. 

38  Wilson  Papers. 
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General  Manager,  D.  B.  Robinson,  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  announced  that  Prescott  Junction,  10  miles  east  of 
Chino  Station,  would  be  opened  as  a regular  billing  station 
on  July  12,  1 886.  Actual  construction  began  in  a few  days. 
By  November  first  the  fourth  10-mile  section  had  been  com- 
pleted, accepted,  and  the  bonds  issued. 

Between  August  4,  1886,  and  December  31,  1886,  the 
county  of  Yavapai  issued  292  bonds  of  the  par  value  of 
$292,000  payable  to  the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central  Rail- 
way Company.39  These  bonds  were  taken  east.  There, 
backed  by  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  group  which 
would  ultimately  have  to  pay  them,  they  were  sold  for  a 
valuable  consideration.  Two  hundred  and  three  bonds  were 
purchased  by  Kitchen  and  Company  of  New  York  City,  who 
received  interest  on  the  same  regularly  until  January  1, 
1894. 

After  the  construction  work  had  begun  Bullock  stated 
that  he  could  not  complete  the  road  unless  Prescott  citizens 
would  buy  up  a considerable  number  of  first  mortgage  bonds 
at  par.  The  opposition  claimed  that  Bullock  had  demanded 
the  purchase  of  $50,000  in  bonds  and  later  they  stated  that 
over  $45,000  was  actually  contributed  in  bonds  and  services. 
His  friends  insisted  however  that  Bullock  received  only 
$17,000  from  this  source.  By  1 889  these  bonds  could  have 
been  purchased  from  the  original  investors  for  40  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  road  did  issue  its  own  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $750,000.  These  were  floated  but  a second  issue  of  the 
same  amount  was  never  realized  on.40 

The  iron  used  on  the  road  was  much  lighter  than  that 
used  by  the  main  roads.  Much  of  it  was  second-hand  ma- 
terial purchased  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  That  com- 
pany had  purchased  it  to  use  for  side  tracks  but  had  found 


39  Dates  of  bond  issues,  from  Ariz ■ 


p.  114: 

Aug.  4,  1886  $30,000 

Sept.  20,  1886  30,000 

Oct.  1 1,  1886— 30,000 

Nov.  4,  1886 30,000 


40  McClintock,  of.  cit .,  Vol.  I,  p. 


Re  fort  of  State  Treasurer , 1922, 


Dec.  1,  1886 $30,000 

Dec.  14,  1886 30,000 

Dec.  24,  1886 30,000 

Dec.  31,  1886 82,000 
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it  too  light  and  had  replaced  it  by  heavier  iron.  Fewer  ties 
(about  one  fourth)  were  used  than  on  the  trunk-line  roads.41 
The  rolling  stock  was  antique,  and  the  major  portion  of  it 
was  only  leased  from  other  companies.  However,  though 
the  road  was  not  first  class  it  compared  very  favorably  with 
the  contemporary  branch  lines  of  its  time.42 

A few  days  before  the  road  was  to  be  completed  the  two 
locomotives  of  the  company  were  disabled  by  unknown 
vandals.  The  Tritle  had  her  pipes  blown  out  and  the  Has- 
sayarnfa  had  oil  poured  on  her  cab  and  was  then  set  on 
fire.43  All  of  her  woodwork  was  burned.  This  left  Mr. 
Bullock  without  any  engine,  the  work  of  construction  was 
stopped  and  the  mails  delayed.  But  for  this  the  road  would 
have  been  completed  several  days  earlier.  An  engine  was 
borrowed  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  complete  con- 
struction and  draw  the  first  train  into  Prescott. 

The  road  was  completed  by  January  1,  1887.  Governor 
Zulick  drove  the  last  spike,  gilded  for  the  occasion,  into  the 
final  tie,  which  was  painted  with  stripes  of  red  and  white 
in  honor  of  the  gala  day.  Civic  societies,  the  troops  from 
Fort  Whipple,  fire  companies,  and  all  the  citizens  for  miles 
around  gathered  to  give  the  largest  celebration  ever  wit- 
nessed to  date  in  Prescott.  The  honorable  Sumer  Howard, 
Governor  Zulick,  and  several  others  spoke.  Bullock  when 
called  upon  for  a speech  said  briefly  that  he  had  promised 
them  a railroad,  and  now  they  had  it! 

By  the  close  of  February  the  station  agent  at  Prescott  was 
able  to  report  an  average  daily  shipment  of  one  load  of 
freight  and  an  average  daily  arrival  of  two  carloads. 

The  completion  of  the  road  was  accompanied  by  a mining 
boom  in  the  various  mining  regions  in  Yavapai.  Naturally 
those  interested  in  mines  south  of  Prescott  wished  the  rail- 
road advantages  extended  to  them.  However  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  1885  the  builder  was  given  the  privilege  of 
choosing  his  own  time  to  continue  on  south.  In  1887  and 
again  in  1889  Bullock  petitioned  the  legislative  assembly 

41  Prescott  Morning  Courier , October  9,  1890. 

42  Judge  Pattee  in  interview. 

43  Arizona  Champion , January  1,  1887. 
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for  the  right  to  change  the  plans  for  the  proposed  road  so 
as  to  follow  the  Black  Canyon  route.  He  claimed  the  route 
outlined  in  the  act  was  impractical  as  it  traversed  a country 
over  which  construction  would  be  very  expensive.  He  also 
tried  to  show  that  a Black  Canyon  road  would  serve  more 
mining  regions  than  would  one  built  down  the  Hassayampa. 
The  interests  who  favored  the  original  plan  were  strong 
enough  to  prevent  these  petitions  from  having  any  influence. 

In  1 889  Superintendent  Jones  of  the  Prescott  and  Arizona 
Central  stated  that  an  estimate  had  been  made  showing  that 
it  would  cost  from  $20,000  to  $70,000  per  mile  or  about 
$475,000  to  build  the  first  13  miles  on  the  proposed  route. 
Opponents  of  the  company  declared  that  the  engineer,  J. 
W.  Robinette,  had  spent  all  of  three  days  on  the  survey 
which  he  had  made  from  a buckboard.  Further  they  stated 
that  the  one  most  expensive  mile  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
a road  that  had  been  notoriously  difficult  of  construction, 
had  cost  only  $75,000,  and  it  had  included  tunnel  construc- 
tion. These  opponents  were  sure  that  $ 1 0,000  a mile  would 
be  a very  liberal  estimate  of  costs. 

Bullock  had  by  this  time  become  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  Railway  and  this 
may  explain  in  part  his  lack  of  interest  toward  a continuing 
of  the  Prescott  road. 

The  need  for  cheaper  transportation  for  the  United  Verde 
Mine  had  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Railroad  Company,  purely  local  in  its  membership.  This 
company  exerted  the  pressure  which  caused  the  thirteenth 
legislative  assembly  to  grant  a liberal  subsidy  for  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  Pres- 
cott and  from  there  on  south  to  the  county  line.  This  sub- 
sidy was  the  direct  cause  for  the  organization  of  a new  rail- 
road company,  the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central,  in  which 
Bullock  was  the  chief  shareholder.  While  Bullock  built  the 
desired  road  as  far  as  Prescott  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this 
because  those  interested  in  the  United  Verde  and  other  mines 
gave  him  their  wholehearted  support.  Among  other  things 
they  helped  him  to  dispose  of  the  county  subsidy  bonds  on 
favorable  terms. 
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Indirectly,  by  opening  the  country  around  Prescott  to  in- 
vestment, the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central  had  caused  the 
development  of  a powerful  mining  company  which  in  the 
fuller  development  of  its  interests,  a development  which 
the  company  considered  as  requiring  control  of  a railroad 
south  from  Prescott  to  Phoenix,  was  to  bring  ruin  to  Pres- 
cott’s first  railroad.  This  ruin  was  so  complete  that  by  the 
late  nineties  all  that  remained  of  the  Prescott  and  Arizona 
Central  was  a washed  and  weed-grown  roadbed. 


. 
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THE  CAMP  GRANT  MASSACRE 

Reminiscences  of  Andrew  Hays  Cargill,  1907 

Camp  Grant,  Arizona,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  San 
Pedro  River  and  Aravaipa  Creek,  70  miles  from  Tucso  , 
was  a post  of  some  importance  in  the  early  Apache  warfare 
and  at  times  was  garrisoned  by  four  or  five  companies  of 
troops.  It  was  there  I first  met  John  G.  Bourke  Ross  and 
Brodie,  lieutenants  fresh  from  West  Point.  Early  in  1870 
Brie  Gen.  George  Crook  then  commanding  in  Arizona  had 
withdrawn  all  but  fourteen  men  front  Camp  Grant  for  his 
campaign.  He  left  Lt.  Col.  Royal  E.  Whitman,  Captain 
of  Company  H,  3rd  Cavalry,  in  command  with  the  fourteen 

mTn  November,  1870,  I was  again  at  the  post  oii  one  of 
my  trips  to  audit  the  books  of  the  sutler’s  store  which  be- 
kmged  to  Lord  and  Williams;  Fred  Austin,  Dr.  Lords 
brother-in-law,  was  in  charge.  While  there  I roomed  with 
Colonel  Whitman.  One  morning  when  Colonel V -hitm 
and  myself  were  taking  our  smoke  after  breakfa  st  Mana 
Jilda,  the  scout  and  interpreter,  came  and  said  that  the 
dians  were  sending  up  smoke  in  the  mountains  mdicatg 
that  they  wanted  to  come  in  and  talk.  Tne  Colo 
him  to  answer  it  and  tell  them  to  come  About  noon  ^ 
menzine  Delshay  and  three  other  chiefs  arrived  and  were 
taken  into  a large  room,  and  after  seating  themselves  around 
the  room  they  were  given  tobacco  and  paper  and  all  bega 
to  smoke.  After  this  had  continued  tor  some ^fifteen 
minutes,  Eskimenzine  rose  and  turning  to  Colonel  W hitman 
Joke  somewhat  as  follows  (Maria  Jilda  interpreting  from 
time  to  time): 

I am  a chief  and  have  command  of  1,500  warriors  belonging  to  the 
Pinalld  Aravaipa  Apaches.  For  many  years  we  have  lived  here  and 
foamed  over  these  hilk  and  valleys  hunting  and  gathering  tnesqmte  beans 
mescal  and  sahuaro,  and  raising  a little  corn  and  melons  Whence 
white  men  first  came  here,  we  received  them  as  friends  .n  | S 

time  our  people  attended  to  the  stock  of  the  express  in  and  1 ed  wit 
them  at  peace.  Then  soldiers  came  and  one  time  thev  unjust  , g 
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some  of  our  Indians  whom  they  had  asked  to  come  into  their  camp  and 
eat.  Among  them  was  the  brother  of  our  head  chief,  Cochise.  Up  to 
that  time  we  had  no  enemies  but  the  Papagos  and  the  Mexicans.  Co- 
chise  then  declared  war  against  all  white  men  and  we  have  been  fight- 
ing ever  since.  The  White  Father  who  lives  at  Washington  has  sent 
thousands  of  soldiers  against  us  and  chased  us  all  over  this  country  until 
now  we  have  no  safe  place  in  all  the  land. 

I and  my  people  are  tired  of  war  and  we  want  to  come  in  and  make 
peace  And  we  want  to  raise  cattle  and  corn  and  live  like  your  people 
do.  Our  women  and  children  are  worn  out  roaming  from  one  place  to 
another.  This  is  what  we  came  to  talk  about. 

He  was  the  finest  specimen  of  an  Indian  I have  ever  seen, 
and  I have  met  a good  many. 

The  other  chiefs  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Colonel  Whitman  told  them  he  was  glad  that  they  came 
in,  that  the  White  Father  could  send  many  more  soldiers 
against  them,  and  that  it  was  foolish  to  try  to  fight  with  him, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  a peace  treaty  with  them, 
as  he  was  only  an  officer  of  the  army,  but  if  they  were 
sincere  in  wanting  to  live  at  peace  hereafter  and  would  bring 
in  their  people  to  the  post  and  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war, 
giving  up  all  their  arms,  he  would  locate  them  on  the  mili- 
tary reservation  about  3 miles  below  them  where  there  was 
plenty  of  shade  and  water,  and  would  issue  them  one  half 
a ration  every  day.  He  would  also  write  to  the  White 
Father,  telling  him  what  they  had  said,  and  he  would  send 
out  someone  to  make  peace  with  them. 

. After  m ore  talk  they  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  Eskimen- 
zine  went  outside  and  returned  with  a stone  and  said:  “I  and 
my  chiefs  have  faith  in  you,  you  have  spoken  to  us  like  men 
and  not  like  dogs,”  and  laying  down  the  stone  in  front  of 
the  colonel,  he  continued,  “I  will  bring  my  people  in  here 
to  you  and  so  long  as  this  stone  shall  last,  so  long  will  I keep 
the  peace  with  you  and  your  people.” 

The  next  day  they  came  in,  men,  women  and  children, 
and  as  they  filed  by  the  colonel  at  the  quartermaster’s  store- 
house, each  one  deposited  his  rifles,  guns,  bows  and  arrows, 
war  clubs,  etc.  Colonel  Whitman  and  myself  stood  there 
and  saw  that  they  retained  only  their  knives.  They  were 
then  taken  down  3 miles  below  the  post,  still  on  the  reserva- 
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tion,  counted  and  enrolled  by  families,  and  one-half  ration 
was  issued  as  follows: 

The  head  of  the  family  with  his  wives  and  children  were 
called  forward,  counted,  and  the  head  man  received  the  ra- 
tions for  all.  Then  the  next  and  so  on.  Ino  one  was.  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  line  until  all  were  counted  and  rations 
issued,  so  that  we  knew  every  day  just  how  many  were  pres- 
ent. 

Colonel  Whitman  wrote  to  Washington  through  the  reg- 
ular channels,  and  in  due  course  received  orders,  relieving 
him  from  military  duty  and  appointing  him  special  Indian 
agent,  instructing  him  to  continue  the  issue  of  radons  until 
a commissioner  could  be  sent  to  arrange  a peace  and  a reser- 
vation for  them. 

To  show  that  they  had  laws  of  their  own  among  them,  1 
would  here  relate  an  incident  that  took,  place  in  December. 
We  were  down  issuing  rations  and  counting  them,  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a commotion  in  the  line  and  then  the  two 
tribes  separated  like  a flash  and  took  up  positions  opposite 
each  other.  The  chiefs  were  talking.  So  the  colonel  rode 
between  them  and  called  the  chiefs  to  him  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  He  was  told  that  they  had  just  heard  that 
one  of  the  Aravaipas  had  killed  a Pinal  and  fled.  And  the 
Pinals  wanted  to  fight  and  take  reparation.  The  colonel 
told  Eskimenzine  there  could  be  no  fighting  and  to  tell  them 
to  wait  and  talk  to  him. 

When  quiet  was  somewhat  restored,  Eskimenzine  ex- 
plained the  law  of  the  tribes:  “An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth 
for  a tooth.”  And  as  the  murderer  had  escaped  the  Pinals 
were  entitled  to  kill  one  of  his  family  or  fight  his  tribe.  The 
colonel  found  that  the  only  relative  of  the  murdered  man 
was  an  old  Indian  about  sixty,  and  he  offered  to  buy  a whole 
beef  for  him.  The  relative  was  willing  but  Eskimenzine 
said  that  it  would  only  postpone  the  trouble,  that  the  Aravai- 
pas themselves  must  make  reparations  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
Pinals. 

Finally  we  found  that  there  was  another  way  to  settle 
it — namely,  that  the  Aravaipas  agree  to  give  to  the  old  man 
everything  they  had  in  the  world  and  go  forth  naked.  After 
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a good  deal  of  talk,  they  agreed.  So  all  the  Aravaipa  men, 
women,  and  children  marched  by  and  stripped  themselves 
to  their  breech  cloths,  giving  up  all  their  clothes,  baskets, 
etc. 

It  was  quite  cold  and  seemed  almost  inhuman  to  turn 
them  out  without  even  a blanket  to  sleep  with.  But  they 
stuck  it  out.  So  the  colonel  evolved  a plan.  Fred  Austin 
had  the  hay  contract  for  the  post,  the  hay  being  brought  in 
by  Mexicans.  It  was  arranged  to  let  the  Aravaipa  women 
cut  and  bring  in  the  hay,  for  which  they  were  given  tickets 
to  trade  for  anything  at  the  sutler’s  store  except  arms,  am- 
munition, or  liquor.  Thus  in  a month  or  so  they  were  able 
to  buy  clothes  and  blankets. 

Matters  went  on  very  smoothly  until  the  first  day  of 
May,  1871.  One  morning  we  had  not  finished  our  coffee 
when  Maria  Jilda  came  and  said  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  as  he  had  not  seen  an  Indian  nor  any  smoke 
from  their  camp.  We  mounted  at  once  and  rode  down  to 
find  86  women  and  children  and  one  very  old  man  killed. 
No  live  Indians  were  about,  so  we  buried  the  bodies  before 
leaving  the  scene.  We  knew  at  once  that  it  had  been  done 
by  parties  from  Tucson.  The  Indians  sent  up  another 
smoke  that  afternoon,  saying  they  would  come  and  talk. 
We  answrered  it,  and  the  same  five  chiefs  came  in.  After 
the  usual  smoke,  Eskimenzine  spoke: 

Last  fall  we  came  in  and  surrendered  to  you  giving  up  all  our  arms 
as  you  said  we  must  and  made  a peace  with  you,  giving  you  a stone 
to  show  we  would  keep  it.  Last  night,  white  men,  Mexicans,  and 
Papago  Indians  came  and  attacked  us;  we  had  no  arms.  The  men  ran 
to  the  hills  taking  such  women  and  children  that  they  could..  I have 
lost  two  wives  and  two  children.  The  others  have  also  lost  their  people. 
You  said  you  would  protect  us.  I know  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
for  we  saw  you  bury  our  dead.  We  have  come  in  now  to  ask  you  what 
we  shall  do. 

The  colonel  told  them  he  knew  nothing  about  it  but  that 
as  they  had  surrendered  to  the  government  and  were  on  a 
government  reserve,  it  was  murder  and  a violation  of  the 
White  Father,  that  he  would  write  and  see  that  the  offenders 
were  punished.  He  asked  them  to  come  back  and  camp  at 
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the  post  on  the  river,  saying  that  he  had  only  fourteen  men 
but  plenty  of  guns  and  ammunition,  and  that  they  should 
put  out  guards  and  if  it  was  ever  attempted  again  he  would 
arm  and  lead  them  himself  in  defense. 

Eskimenzine  said,  “I  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  any  of  them 
punished,  for  they  will  never  punish  a white  man  for  killing 
an  Indian,  but  1 do  ask  you  to  get  back  fourteen  of  our  chil- 
dren that  they  have  taken  captive.” 

They  came  in  again  and  camped  on  the  river.  The  col- 
onel wrote  a letter  to  the  department  at  Washington,  and 
the  district  attorney  was  ordered  from  California  to  take 
proceedings  to  punish  the  perpetrators. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  in  Tucson,  with  the  help  of 
Governor  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  trumped  up  a charge  against 
Colonel  Whitman  of  having  been  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  three  years  before  at  the  time  he  entered  the  territory. 
He  was  relieved  and  brought  before  a court  martial  3 inside 
of  two  months  the  new  agent  had  driven  the  Indians  out  on 
the  warpath  again.  WTitman  was  acquitted  and  ordered 
back  to  the  post,  for  he  could  and  did  get  the  Indians  in 
again. 

I was  back  in  Tucson  when  the  United  States  district  at- 
torney came  out.  I had  known  him  before  and  asked  him 
to  share  our  quarters,  which  he  did.  When  the  grand  jury 
was  drawn,  I was  on  it  and  was  made  secretary  and  Charles 
Hayden  was  made  foreman.  The  district  attorney  tried 
every  way  to  get  an  indictment,  but  it  was  no  use,  so  he  tele- 
graphed to  Attorney  General  Ackerman.  One  evening  when 
we  came  back  from  supper  he  said  to  me:  “There  was  once 
a district  attorney  who  was  staying  with  a friend.  He  went 
out,  left  a secret  telegram  from  the  attorney  general  on  the 
table.”  With  that  he  placed  the  telegram  on  the  table  and 
left.  I took  it  for  granted  that  I was  to  read  it  and  did  so. 
It  said,  “If.  you  cannot  indict  in  three  days  telegraph — we 
declare  martial  law  and  trial  by  court  martial.”  I knew 
that  meant  sure  conviction,  as  the  feeling  was  very  strong 
among  the  army  people  and  the  evidence  was  perfect.  We 
knew  who  the  five  white  men  and  the  twenty  Mexicans  were, 
but  we  had  to  guess  concerning  the  Papagos. 
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So  the  next  day  after  the  attorney  had  failed  to  get  any 
action,  I asked  him  to  leave  the  room,  and  I addressed  the 
jury.  I told  them  that  if  they  indicted  the  parties,  they 
knew  there  was  no  jury  that  would  convict  them,  but  if  they 
did  not  martial  law  would  probably  be  proclaimed  and  they 
would  be  tried  by  court  martial.  I finally  got  them  to  agree 
to  indict  them,  and  the  district  attorney  and  myself  sat  up 
most  of  the  night  drawing  up  the  papers  five  white  men 
and  twenty  Mexicans  whose  names  we  knew  and  seventy- 
five  Papagos  by  fictitious  names.  The  next  day  the  grand 
jury  adjourned  and  in  an  hour  it  was  known  that  I was  the 
cause  of  the  indictment. 

The  district  attorney  and  myself  were  burned  in  ethgy 
that  night,  and  1 was  compelled  to  resign  my  position  with 
Lord  and  Williams  as  they  said  the  feeling  was  so  strong 
they  would  lose  business  by  keeping  me.  So  then  I became 
clerk  for  the  district  attorney. 

One  day  he  came  to  me  and  said:  “Cargill,  I guess  I must 
change  my  quarters,  I don’t  want  to  get  you  into  any  trouble, 
but  I have  got  a notice  to  quit  town  in  twenty-four  hours. 

I told  him  he  need  not  change  for  I had  received  the 
same  notice.  So  I said  to  leave  it  to  me.  I went  that  night 
and  called  on  Colonel  Misner,  the  commander  of  the  post 
at  Camp  Lowell  (Tucson)  and  told  him  or  rather  showed 
him  the  notices.  Of  course  he  was  furious  at  the  idea  of  the 
United  States  district  attorney  being  ordered  to  leave.  I 
had  a Mexican  boy  that  took  care  of  my  rooms  and  ran  er- 
rands for  me  and  the  colonel  knew  it.  He  said,  “Any  time 
anyone  interferes  with  the  district  attorney  or  yourself  send 
me  word  by  Alijemoro  and  I will  wipe  Tucson  off  the  map.’ 
In  the  meantime  he  detailed  a number  of  soldiers  to  mingle 
among  the  people  and  keep  an  eye  on  us. 

Grant  Oury  and  Hiram  Stevens  were  elected  delegates 
to  congress ; Sidney  DeLong  was  made  Register  [sic.]  of 
the  Land  Office.  I could  get  no  employment  so  finally  had 
to  go  back  to  California.  But  before  I left  Vincent  Collier 
was  sent  out.  He  called  the  Indians  into  his  prayer  meet- 
ings but  did  nothing  but  go  back  to  Washington  and  make 
a report.  Then  Genl.  O.  O.  Howard  was  sent  out,  who  sent 
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for  me  at  Camp  Crittenden.  I came  to  Tucson,  met  him, 
and  had  a long  interview.  Then  he  asked  me  to  bring  the 
Papagos,  Maricopas,  and  Pima  Indians  into  the  peace  con- 
gress at  Grant.  Captain  Jefford  was  to  get  the  Apaches  and 
Cochise’  band. 

The  congress  was  held  and  peace  made  with  them  all. 
Apaches  were  given  the  reservation  which  they  now  occupy, 
and  Eskimenzine  was  made  head  chief. 

The  last  time  I saw  Sidney  DeLong  in  1909,  he  told  me 
the  only  thing  he  regretted  in  his  life  was  that  he  took  part 
in  the  Camp  Grant  affair. 

It  afterwards  came  out  that  the  governor  and  his  adjutant 
general  were  parties  to  the  massacre  as  the  adjutant  general 
furnished  a wagon  load  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
Papago  Indians. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  FREMONT 
By  Eugene  E.  Williams 

During  the  French  Revolution  a native  of  Lyons  was 
: .making  a voyage  to  St.  Domingo.  W hen  nearing  his  des- 
tination the  ship  was  attacked  by  an  English  man-of-war, 
and  the  Frenchman  was  made  a prisoner.  He  was  placed 
in  prison  but  effected  his  escape  and  found  his  way  to  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  Here  he  met  Miss  Anne  Beverley  Whiting, 

- daughter  of  Thomas  Whiting  of  Gloucester  County,  Vir- 
ginia, whom  he  married. 

Traveling  over  the  country  the  couple  made  a temporary 
stop  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  their  son  was  born,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1813.  The  son  was  given  the  name  of  his  father, 
John  Charles  Fremont.  Five  years  later  the  father  died 
and  the  son  was  left  in  the  care  of  his  mother  and  her 
friends. 

While  a boy  he  entered  the  law  office  of  John  W.  Mitch- 
ell  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Mitchell  assisted 
young  Fremont  with  his  studies  and  then  secured  the  service 
of  John  Robertson  of  whom  Fremont  wrote: 

At  sixteen  I was  a good  scholar.  My  teacher,  who  became  my  friend 
as  well,  was  a Scotch^  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  at  Edinburg 
[sic.]  ; he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  classic  learning,  and  lived  an 
inner  life  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Under  his  enthusiastic  in- 
struction I became  fond  as  himself  of  the  dead  languages,  and  to  me 
also  they  became  replete  with  living  images. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  John  Charles  was  confirmed  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  mother  was  a 
member,  and  in  which  relationship  he  remained  throughout 
his  eventful  life. 

About  this  time  he  became  a student  at  Charleston  Col- 
lege, but  an  infatuation  for  a West  Indian  girl  caused  him 
to  neglect  his  studies,  and  after  repeated  reprimands  he  was 
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expelled.  Later  the  college  relented  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 

In  1833  he  received  the  appointment  of  teacher  of  math- 
ematics on  the  sloop-of-war  Natchez.  This  position  he  held 
for  two  years  previously  to  becoming  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Returning  to  Charleston  he  was  commissioned  in  1838  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  assisted  in  surveying  the  country  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a career  which  resulted  in  his  being  known  as  The 

Pathfinder.  . 

When  the  question  of  holding  Oregon  for  the  United 
States  came  before  Congress  there  were  many  who  claimed 
that  the  territory  was  not  worth  keeping.  Finally  Senator 
Benton  of  Missouri  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  send  an  ex- 
ploring party  to  find  new  routes  to  the  Pacific  and  to  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  the  country  traversed.  Fremont,  who 
on  October  19,  1 841,  had  married  Benton’s  daughter,  Jessie, 
was  selected  to  lead  the  expedition.  The  part}  started  June 
10,  1842,  returning  to  St.  Louis  in  October. 

In  May  of  the  next  year  Fremont  started  on  his  second 
expedition  during  which  he  went  as  far  as  Sutter  s ranch  in 
California,  returning  in  July,  1844. 

His  third  expedition,  begun  in  1845,  again  took  him  to 
California,  where  he  had  his  dispute  with  General  Kearney, 
was  court-martialed,  and  resigned  from  the  army. 

In  1 848  he  financed  his  fourth  trip  to  the  'W  est.  Writing 
to  his  wife  he  said*.  “My  road  will  take  me  down  the  Del 
Norte,  about  160  miles  below  Albuquerque,  and  then  passes 
between  this  river  and  the  heads  of  the  Gila,  to  a little 
Mexican  town  called,  I think,  ‘Tucson.’  ” It  was  while  on 
this  expedition  that  he  made  his  first  entrance  into  Arizona, 
of  which  he  writes: 

In  the  course  of  a winter  exploration  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
winter  of  1848-49  I had  been  driven  southward  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  I passed  through  Arizona.  I had 
gone  as  far  south  as  the  little  town  of  San  Pedro,  which  still  was  within 
Mexico.  Returning  northward  down  the  San  Pedro  River  we  passed  on 
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the  way  an  abandoned  Mission  where  there  was  an  extensive  peach 
orchard  in  solitary  bloom.  The  soft  pink  bloom  was  startling  where  the 
ideas  of  the  place  spoke  only  now  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  There 
were  large  buildings  here,  and  the  situation  in  the  river  valley  was  beau- 
tiful, but  the  Apaches  had  made  it  too  dangerous  to  live  in  isolated 
places. 

We  followed  the  river  down  until  it  spread  out  where  it  entered  the 
plain  and  lost  itself  in  the  ground.  At  the  foot  of  a steep  hill  we 
found  grass  and  water,  and  the  next  morning  continued  our  journey  in 
a northwesterly  direction  and  struck  the  Gila  near  the  villages  of  the 
Pimas  and  Maricopas  above  the  Great  Bend  of  the  river.  I found  these 
Indians  still  retaining  the  civilization  that  had  been  taught  them  by  the 
missionary  priests  and  living  on  farms  in  fixed  habitations.  They  raised 
wheat  and  corn,  watermelons,  beans  and  other  vegetables,  and  grew  cot- 
ton out  of  which  they  made  blankets.  They  lived  undisturbed,  having 
no  other  enemy  than  the  wild  Apaches,  who  seldom  dared  molest  them, 
and  they  were  friendly  to  the  Mexican  or  other  travelers  who  at  rare 
intervals  passed  that  way  on  their  road  to  the  Californias.  They  re- 
ceived me  in  a truly  friendly  and  hospitable  way,  supplying  in  exchange 
for  a few  trifling  articles  all  the  provisions  that  I required.  What  they 
particularly  valued  w'as  a small  opaque  white  bead,  of  which  we  had  a 
quantity. 

In  1879,  while  Governor  of  Arizona,  I was  traveling  between  Phoenix 
and  Maricopa,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
again  passed  by  these  villages.  Our  Government  has  covered  the  ground 
they  occupied  by  a reservation. 

When  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Fremont 
served  the  state  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  sessions 
of  1 850-51,  but  because  of  his  antislavery  sentiments  he  was 
not  re-elected  by  the  California  legislature. 

In  1852  he  and  his  family  visited  Europe  spending  most 
of  the  time  in  Paris.  In  August,  1853,  he  started  on  his 
fifth  and  last  expedition,  covering  practically  the  same  route 
he  had  taken  on  his  fourth.  Returning  from  this  exploring 
trip  Fremont  moved  in  1855  with  his  family  to  New  York 
City  where  he  established  his  residence. 

At  the  first  Republican  national  convention  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  June,  1856,  because  of  his  well-known  op- 
position to  slavery  and  because  at  the  moment  he  was  the 
popular  hero,  Fremont  became  the  new  party’s  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  During  the  strenuous  campaign  the  slogan 
was:  “Free  speech,  free  press,  free  soil,  Fre-mont  and  vie- 
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tory.”  He  polled  1,341,264  votes  and  carried  eleven  states 
but  lost  the  election  to  Buchanan. 

Although  born  in  the  South  Fremont  was  opposed  to 
slavery  and  in  favor  of  preserving  the  Union.  Therefore, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  government  and  on  May  14,  1861,  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  a major  general  in  command  of  the  Western 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  He  assumed  com- 
mand July  26  and  without  authority  issued  a proclamation 
freeing  the  slaves  of  his  district.  The  order  was  not  con- 
firmed, and  he  was  relieved  of  his  position.  He  was  then 
placed  in  command  in  West  Virginia  where  he  was  out- 
generaled by  Stonewall  Jackson.  When  General  Pope  was 
given  command  of  the  forces  adjacent  to  Washington,  Fre- 
mont resigned  his  commission  and  took  no  further  active 
part  in  the  war. 

Fremont’s  natural  impetuosity  led  him  to  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  slow  progress  of  the  Civil  War.  Sharing  the 
views  of  those  who  blamed  Lincoln  because  the  war  was  not 
terminated  sooner,  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  presi- 
dency at  a convention  of  radical  Republicans  who  met  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1864.  Later  he  reconsidered  the. mat- 
ter and  withdrew  from  the  race.  His  personal  ambitions 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  country  conflicted,  but  his  loyalty 
triumphed.  Perhaps  the  certainty  of  defeat  influenced  his 
decision. 

Following  the  Civil  War  he  became  interested  in  promot- 
ing railroads.  His  ambitious  imagination  saw  lines  travers- 
ing the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States 
with  connecting  lines  extending  far  into  Mexico.  In  1867 
he  was  president  of  the  original  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railway 
Company  which  later  became  the  Santa  Fe  system  through 
Arizona.  In  connection  with  his  numerous  schemes  for  pro- 
moting railways,  he  interested  French  capitalists  and  by  some 
of  them  was  charged  with  irregularities.  He  was  tried  while 
absent,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  and  im- 
prisonment, but  being  in  America  the  penalty  could  not  be 
enforced. 
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Fremont’s  financial  schemes  often  brought  him  great  and 
sudden  wealth,  which  he  would  as  rapidly  dissipate.  Then 
he  would  try  something  else,  make  money,  and  again  lose 
it.  This  kept  him  either  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  or  in 
the  distress  of  poverty.  In  1878  he  was  in  one  of  his  fre- 
quent stages  of  poverty  so  turned  his  attention  from  finances 
to  statesmanship.  Desiring  to  secure  the  salary  of  $2,000, 
he  interceded  with  his  friends  to  secure  for  him  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  territory  of  Arizona.  Zachariah  Chandler 
and  others  influenced  President  Hayes  to  appoint  him  to  the 
position.  He  began  his  duties  on  June  12,  1878,  and  served 
until  March  8,  1882. 

The  governor  and  his  family  were  cordially  received  by 
the  people  of  Prescott,  wrho  furnished  at  their  own  expense 
a cottage  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  library.  Though 
graciously  received  and  given  the  honors  due  his  position, 
Fremont  considered  that  he  was  too  important  for  his  posi- 
tion and  soon  drew  upon  himself  the  contempt  of  those  who 
endeavored  to  help  him. 

Because  of  his  natural  inclination  to  speculate  and  of  old 
debts  which  followed  him  to  Arizona,  he  became  involved 
in  numerous  mining  schemes  and  was  charged  with  using  his 
office  to  promote  his  own  private  interests.  McClintock 
says  that  ‘fit  soon  was  told  that,  though  testy  in  manner,  he 
could  be  swayed  easily  and  that  a trio  of  Prescott  lawyers 
had  much  to  do  in  the  direction  of  his  attitude  toward  legis- 
lation and  general  administration  work.”1 

Fremont  had  been  governor  about  six  months  when  the 
Tenth  Legislature  convened  at  Prescott  (Jan.  6,  1 879).  In 
his  message  he  referred  to  the  prosperity  of  the  territory 
because  of  the  railroad  about  to  enter  it.  He  stressed  the 
value  of  the  mines  and  suggested  that  the  government  aid 
in  developing  them.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  good  roads 
and  advised  the  expenditure  of  half  a million  dollars  for 
their  construction. 

This  legislature  set  the  precedent  of  supplying  its  mem- 
bers with  numerous  newspapers.  It  changed  the  surnames 

1 J.  H.  McClintock,  Arizona,  The  Youngest  State. 
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of  eight  individuals,  divorced  seventeen  couples,  increased 
the  number  of.  legislative  members,  created  Apache  County, 
and  licensed  gambling. 

The  most  conspicuous  piece  of  legislation,  however,  was 
the  authorization  of  the  Arizona  Lottery.  Ostensibly  the 
object  was  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  capital  buildings  and 
in  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  The  following  ap- 
peared in  several  newspapers: 

ARIZONA  LOTTERY 
under  the  direction  of 
Governor  J.  C.  Fremont 
Territorial  Commissioner 
Michael  Goldwater,  President 
Bank  of  Arizona,  Treasurer 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  issued  thereunder,  a 

LOTTERY 

WILL  BE  DRAWN  AT  PRESCOTT,  A.  T. 

On  Wednesday,  June  4th,  1879 

The  first  LOTTERY  under  the  foregoing  law,  will  be  drawn  at  the 
Theatre,  in  Prescott,  on  June  4th,  1879,  or  sooner  if  the  tickets  are 
disposed  of,  on  which  occasion  there  will  be  distributed  $31,250,  m 
282  prizes. 

It  appears  the  U.  S.  mail  soon  refused  to  carry  this  ad- 
vertisement, and  the  promoters  of  the  lottery  postponed 
the  drawing  from  time  to  time.  Finally  Congress  decided 
that  Arizona  should  raise  its  revenue  by  some  other  method, 
and  the  lottery  came  to  naught. 

The  Eleventh  Legislature  was  the  last  during  Fremont’s 
term.  It  convened  at  Prescott,  January  3,  1881,  with  twelve 
members  in  the  Council  and  twenty-four  in  the  House. 

In  his  message,  Governor  bremont  again  congratulated 
the  territory  upon  the  approach  of  the  railroad.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  granting  of  divorces  be  left  to  the  courts, 
that  Congress  be  asked  to  aid  in  developing  the  water  sup- 
ply, that  “accredited  information  concerning  the  resources 
of  the  Territory”  be  given  by  the  legislature,  that  invest- 
ment in  mining  be  encouraged  and  “that  no  taxes  be  levied 
upon  mining  products,”  and  that  intercourse  with  Mexico 
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be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  He  closed  with  the  statement 
that  “we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  territory  of  Arizona  is 
assured.” 

The  Eleventh  Legislature  passed  103  bills,  one  of  which 
created  the  counties  of  Cochise,  Gila,  and  Graham,  another 
repealed  the  lottery  law,  and  the  bullion  tax  law,  and  a third 
authorized  the  incorporation  of  Tombstone,  Phoenix,  and 
Prescott.  This  legislature  also  appropriated  $2,000  to 
gather  information  regarding  the  resources  of  Arizona  and 
appointed  Patrick  Hamilton  as  commissioner  to  compile  this 
data ; the  result  of  this  work  was  a book  containing  valuable 
information. 

Much  of  the  time  that  Fremont  drew  his  salary  as  gov- 
ernor of  Arizona  he  spent  in  the  East,  ostensibly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  territory.  This,  together  with  his  manifest 
dislike  for  the  smallness  of  his  job,  caused  the  citizens  to 
become  impatient.  In  October,  1881,  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory John  J.  Gosper  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
recommending  that  the  regularly  appointed  governor  of  this 
territory  be  required  to  return  to  his  post  of  duty  or  be 
asked  to  step  aside  and  permit  some  other  gentleman  to  take 
his  place. 

Secretary  Gosper  wrote  also  of  the  feeling  in  Arizona 
against  carpetbag  officials.  John  G.  Campbell,  delegate  to 
Congress,  corroborated  the  statement  of  Gosper  that  Fre- 
mont was  decidedly  unpopular  in  Arizona.  Before  long 
Fremont  was  given  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness of  governing  Arizona  or  of  resigning;  he  decided  to 
resign. 

Allen  Nevins,  Fremont’s  biographer,  gives  another  reason 
for  Fremont’s  resignation.  He  states  that  the  salary  of 
$2,000  a year  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  governor’s 
family.  Expenses  were  “atrociously  high”  at  Prescott  and 
the  salary  low.  Even  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Fremont  and  her 
daughter  to  visit  the  Grand  Canyon  could  not  be  gratified 
because  of  their  poverty. 

During  considerable  of  the  last  year  of  Fremont’s  in- 
cumbency Gosper  was  virtually  governor,  and  from  the  time 
of  Fremont’s  resignation  until  his  successor  took  the  oath 
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Gosper  was  acting  governor.  Fremont  received  the  salary 
and  the  honor,  Gosper  did  the  work. 

Nevins  savs  that  Fremont  “hopeful  of  re-establishing 
himself  in  business”  resigned  the  governorship  of  Arizona. 
But  he  says  nothing  about  Fremont’s  neglect  of.  his  duties 
and  the  demand  for  his  resignation.  Nevins  further  says: 

One  undertaking  which  floated  elusively  before  him  was  the  plan  for 
enlisting  the  Barings  and  other  English  capitalists  in  the  develo^nien  , 
by  irrigation,  of  the  rich  Imperial  Valley  m California.  While  in  Ari- 
zona he  had  become  interested  with  Judge  Charles  Silent,  in  vario 
mining  enterprises,  notably  in  the  rich  copper  section  now  known  as  the 
Verde— enterprises  which  ultimately  made  Judge  Silent  rich.  He  was 
as  eager  and  hopeful  as  ever.  He  believed  that  fortune  always  ay  just 
ahead.  But  of  actual  monetary  returns,  there  was  pitifully  little. 


Fremont’s  business  adventures  usually  turned  out  that 
way.  His  financial  vision  seems  to  have  been  blurred.  An 
example  is  his  writing  of  Memories  of  My  Life  in  1887. 
The  sale  of  the  first  volume  was  so  light  that  the  second 

was  never  published.  . 

Late  in  1887  he  and  Mrs.  Fremont  went  to  California  to 
live.  The  general,  however,  returned  to  New  York  in  1889 
where  he  died  July  13  of  the  same  year,  three  months  after 
Congress  had  placed  him  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank 
of  major  general  and  with  an  annual  pension  of  $6,000.  His 
funeral  was  held  from  St.  Ignatius  Episcopal  Church.  1 he 
pallbearers  were  Generals  Sherman  and  Howard,  Col.  r oy 
Clarkson,  and  four  representatives  of  the  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion of  California.  The  president  ordered  the  nags  to  be 
hung  at  half  mast.  Mrs.  Fremont  came  from  California 
for  the  funeral.  When  Mrs.  Fremont  died,  December  27, 
1902,  she  was  buried  beside  her  husband  at  Piermont  on  the 
Hudson.  In  1906  the  state  of  New  York  erected  a monu- 
ment over  their  graves. 


LETTER  TO  GOVERNOR  GOODWIN,  1864* 

By  Herman  Ehrenberg 


La  Paz  the  4th  February  1864. 


To  His  Excellency 

Governor  Goodwin  of  Arizona. 


Sir 


I take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  firm  of  Gray 
& Co.,  of  this  place  a rough  tracing  of  my  hasty  survey  of  a wagon  route 
from  La  Paz  to  the  Weaver  Mines.  1 would  have  liked  to  have  made 
a better  sketch  but  had  no  time  to  do  it  myself,  and  the  gentlemen  whom 
I engaged  for  that  purpose,  is  in  the  same  predicament  and  busy  with 
the  survey  of  the  town  itself.  The  party  with  Mr.  Gray  goes  out  with- 
out guide,  and  the  road  not  being  properly  opened  yet,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  they  will  travel  along  the  precise  and  true  route  as  laid 
off  by  myself.  Still  they  will  be  able  to  judge  sufficiently  near  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  travel  over,  that  no  better  roads  exist  any 
where  in  the  world,  for  such  a distance.  To  make  the  road  valuable  and 
available  for  extensive  travel  some  money  must  be  expended  in  opening 
more  watering  places  than  are  now  found  on  the  route;  we  have  now 
a few  men  out  to  improve  those  found  by  us,  which  will  open  the  road 
for  transportation.  But  more  should  be  expended  to  make  a first  class 
road  of  it. 

Mr.  Gray  will  give  you  full  particulars  and  as  I do  not  suppose  that 
his  party  will  go  as  they  should;  their  version  will  require  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  details,  favorable  to  the  route.  The  route  to  Walkers  and 
Fort  Whipple  will  not  go  to  Weaver,  but  at  a point  of  Mts.,  called 
Canon  Water  by  us,  and  75  miles  from  La  Paz  it  will  turn  off  in  a 
more  northerly  direction,  either  by  Rhodes  Ranch — Date  creek,  or  at 
a point  between  the  two — thence  1 am  told  an  excellent  road  exists  (by 
Mr.  Tadman  now  at  Weavers  Mines).  At  Canon  Water  the  road  will 
also  turn  off  for  Tucson  striking  the  Weaver  wagon  route  about  25  or 
30  miles  south  of  that  place. 

I estimate  the  distances  from  La  Paz  as  follows 


To  Los  Angeles 
To  Canon  Water 
To  Weavers 
To  Walkers 


250  miles 
75  miles 
1 1 0 miles 
130  miles 


* Copy  of  letter  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed 
to  Governor  Goodwin  of  Arizona.  The  letter  is  in  longhand  and 
written  in  ink  on  double-size  foolscap  paper. 
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To  Tucson  250  miles 

To  Albuquerque  5 50  miles 

Not  by  the  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Mts.  but  of  a more 

direct  line,  crossing  the  Rio  Verde  san  Franc,^o  near 

34th  parallel  and  striking  over  to  the  Little  Colorado. 

To  Fort  Y uma  110  miles 

Williams  Mts.  50  miles 

Fort  Mohave  1+0  miles  p 

I think  all  attempts  in  reaching  the  Colorado  higher  up  than  La  Faz 

“ "a?:  :LZTZ,X rn . J ™ 

for  at  least  200  miles  more  and  undoubtably  [sic.]  enter  a goo  mining 

.L  and  l am  Positive  there  exists  *o  other  that  will  answer  our  ex 
Pe?r^:C^of  such  high  importance  that  half  a dozen  fail- 

to  Mr.  Poston  the  Superintendent  also  to  Lrenerai  ^ 

1 have  the  honor  personally  to  be  known.  j 

hrjvk  rs.  rs  rss 

desire  Apacheria  unfolded  and  my  task  is  completed.  I shall  lea ae 
As  far  as  regards  the  Mineral  resources  of  your  section,  I hate  grea 
faith  although  I hate  as  yet  had  but  little  time  to  investigate  them,  but 

ati  ^ 

t:  vi\:r°z?ori  zr«i  do  * 

go  to  Sonora  on  business  I shall  have  the  honor  of  presenting (• ) ; 

An  officer  arrived  here  last  night  on  his  way  to  California  h 
will  return  the  new  route  in  a few  days. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully 

(Signed)  Herman  Ehrenberg. 


. 


■ 


- 


MRS.  H.  T.  (ROSA)  FIRTH 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Ross,  March  3,  1935 

. . . Your  note  reached  me  the  day  the  newspapers  re- 
ported the  turning  in  of  water  on  “Hoover  Dam,”  the  East 
was  covered  with  a blanket  of  deep  snow,  and  it  takes  a vivid 
imagination  to  turn  back  to  August,  1889,  when  I first 
reached  dry,  parched  Arizona. 

We  lived  for  about  three  years  in  Dos  Cabezas,  Cochise 
County,  and  I recall  a trip  from  Dos  Cabezas  to  Tombstone 
which  can  be  made  now-a-days  by  automobile  in  a few  hours. 
We  left  Dos  Cabezas  on  Saturday  morning,  traveling  by 
stage  a distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  Willcox,  where  we  had 
to  remain  until  midnight  to  take  the  Southern  Pacific  train 
for  Benson,  where  my  husband  and  I remained  until  2 a.  m., 
taking  a branch  road  to  Charleston  and  from  there  an  old- 
fashioned  Concord  stage  to  Tombstone.  It  was  nearly  noon 
when  we  reached  Tombstone.  Here  I saw  for  the  first  time 
20-mule  teams  transporting  the  ore  to  the  mill,  and  it  was 
quite  a sight  to  see  these  20-mule  teams,  the  driver  wielding 
his  whip  so  dexterously,  and  the  swamper  with  his  supply 
of  rocks  urging  them  on  their  way. 

During  the  school  year  I boarded  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scoro,  and  then  started  housekeeping  in  a deserted  building 
owned  by  S.  R.  DeLong,  a member  of  the  famous  Califor- 
nia Column  of  Aravaipa  Indian  massacre  renown.  Here  in 
this  house  which  was  my  home  for  nearly  three  years,  my 
only  child  was  born  July  4,  1890,  and  here  my  first  expe- 
rience in  a waterless  home  began. 
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During  the  first  few  years  that  we  lived  there  the  water 
supply  was  furnished  by  burros.  Each  burro  had  some 
contraption  with  iron  hoops  and  earned  on  eac^  S1^  a g 
holding  ten  gallons  of  water,  twenty  gallons  in  all,  and  they 
packed°abouf  five  burros,  and  made  at  an  average  three  trips 
a day.  There  were  no  bathrooms  nor  showers  possible,  an 
this  was  the  era  of  the  Saturday  night  wash-tub  bath  in  the 
kitchen  I was  fortunate  enough  to  fix  up  a little  washroom, 

• and  had  a homemade  cold  shower  which  was  all  nght  for 

the  hot  summer  days.  , , 

Later  on  we  discarded  the  burros  and  barrels  and  hauled 
water  by  team.  A wagon  with  a 250-gallon  We  had 

the  water  piped  into  the  kitchen  and  it  looked  a little  m 

civilized.  , 

When  I look  back  the  way  we  managed  without  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  I feel  surprised  of  the  devious  ways  we 

dl<The  yard,  quite  a large  one,  was  blasted  on  a side  hill, 
and  the  soil  had  to  be  hauled.  We  had  flowers,  vines  and 
trees,  in  fact,  strangers  could  scarcely  believe  how  we  man 

^ When  in  1925  the  Grand  Central  M.  Co.  took  over  the 
Aravaipa  M.  Co’s,  property  we  had  plenty  0 0°d 

about  18  months,  but  when  they  shut  down  in  1927  the  old 
trouble  started  again.  There  were  no  more  horses,  there 
was  no  truck  for  the  water  tank,  and  we  got  our  wa  er  sup- 
ply by  parcel  post,  that  is,  the  mail  contractor  hauled  two 
fifty-gallon  tanks  of  water,  three  times  a week  from  a ranch 

in  the  canyon.  . 

Nobody  coming  to  our  home  for  the  first  hint = could  ha 
imagined  the  scarcity  of  water,  as  we  had  hot  and  cold  water 
and  a bathroom,  and  we  had  managed  to  have  apricot , pe  , 
and  apple  trees;  we  had  Virginia  creepers  and  Trumpet  vines 
covering  the  house  and  had  managed  to  raise  quite  a variety 
of  perennials,  such  as  roses,  violets,  Shasta  daisies  and 
chrysanthemums,  using  every  drop  of  available 
water.  . . . 
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MRS.  ANDREW  ANDERSON, 
78;  d Virden,  N.  M.,  Apr.  24; 
b Utah,  July  22,  1857;  to  Little 
Colorado  River,  Feb.  1876;  later 
to  Pima;  bur  N.  M. 

WILLIAM  ASHURST,  59;  d 
Flagstaff,  May  29;  b Williams, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  25,  1876;  teacher 

NASTC;  bur  Flagstaff. 

CHARLES  BLENMAN,  76;  d 
Tucson,  May  8;  b Devonshire, 
Eng.;  to  Tucson  May  5,  1891; 
attorney. 

EDWARD  BROWN,  75;  d 
Phoenix,  May  13;  to  Phoenix, 
1884-;  contractor  and  builder;  bur 
Phoenix. 

MRS.  ROSETTA  LEVY 
BROWN,  73,  d Los  Angeles,  Apr.; 
b New  Zealand;  to  Duncan  Val- 
ley, 1878,  later  Buckeye  and  Phoe- 
nix; bur  Phoenix. 

MRS.  THURZA  BERRY 
BROWN,  70;  d St.  Johns,  Mch. 
16;  b Long  Valley,  Utah,  Apr.  1, 
1865  ; to  St.  Johns,  1888;  bur  St. 
Johns. 

JAMES  A.  CAMERON,  87;  d 
near  Wickenburg,  Mch.  26;  b 
Missouri;  to  Walnut  Grove,  1876; 
bur  Wickenburg;  cattleman. 

JAMES  A.  CASHION,  77;  d 
Los  Angeles,  Mch.  19;  b Kansas; 
to  Ariz.  in  1880’s;  bur  Los  An- 
geles; railroad  builder,  contractor, 


real  estate  operator,  cattleman, 
founder  of  Cashion  Ariz. 

CAPTAIN  COFFEE,  113;  d 
Ft.  McDowell,  May  22;  b in 
Ariz.,  bur  Ft.  McDowell;  Mohave 
Apache  Indian  scout. 

MRS.  LOUISA  GOULD- 
BRANSEN  CROSS,  85;  d Snow- 
flake, Mch.  24;  b Askers  Precinct, 
Norway,  Nov.  27,  1850;  to  Nava- 
jo County,  1885  ; bur  Snowflake. 

MRS.  CARMEN  O.  DANIEL, 
77;  d Yuma,  Mch.  16;  b Mexico; 
to  Yuma,  1883;  bur  Yuma. 

WILLIAM  H.  DAGG,  71;  d 
San  Diego,  Apr.  10;  b Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  to  Winslow,  1887;  bur 
San  Diego;  merchant. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  DICK- 
ERSON, 72;  d Prescott,  Mch.  18; 
b Springfield,  111.  Sept.  10,  1863; 
to  Phoenix,  1883,  Tombstone, 
1897,  and  Yavapai  county;  bur 
Prescott;  miner. 

MRS.  ANITA  EGURROLA, 
102;  d Tucson,  Apr.  13;  b Altar, 
Son.,  Mex.,  1834;  to  Calif.,  1849, 
to  Tucson,  1856;  bur  Tucson; 
Tucson’s  oldest  and  sole  centena- 
rian mother. 

MRS.  ERNESTINE  SORG 
EMANUEL,  76;  d Prescott,  May 
8;  b Paris,  France,  Mch.  28, 
1860;  to  Prescott,  1878;  bur  Pres- 
cott. 

MRS.  MARY  EMILY  CATH- 
ERINE ANDREWS  EZELL,  80; 
d Parson,  Mch.  19;  b Missouri; 
to  Payson,  1888;  bur  Parson. 

WILLIAM  C.  FARISH,  65;  d 
Los  Angeles,  Apr.  29;  b San  Fran- 
cisco; to  Tombstone,  1884,  Phoe- 
nix, 1886;  engineer,  surveyor, 
Apache  Trail,  Roosevelt  Dam,  first 
city  manager,  Phoenix. 

IRA  H.  FRANKENBERG,  66; 
d Tempe,  Mch.  26;  b Illinois;  to 
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Tempe,  1888;  bur  Tempe;  ranch- 

Cr*ELIJAH  NORMAN  FREE- 
MAN, 90;  d Salt  Lake  City,  Mch. 
21;  to  St.  Johns,  1881;  bur  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mormon  churchman. 

MRS.  KATHER1NA  McLANE 
FULLER,  86;  d Wheatfields,  near 
Globe,  Apr.  20;  b Freidburg,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  11,  1849;  to  Gila 
County,  1880;  bur  Globe. 

S.  W.  GRANT,  88;  d Tucson, 
Mch.  8;  b Bangor,  Maine,  1848; 
to  Ft.  Bowie,  1874,  to  Tucson, 
1876;  bur  Tucson;  soldier,  stage 
driver,  hotelman. 

FRANK  N.  HALE,  80;  d Ajo, 
May  19;  to  Ariz.  1876;  bur  Ajo; 
boilermaker. 

MRS.  BARBARA  MILLS 
HAWS,  99;  d Pima,  Mch.  30;  b 
Canada,  July  1,  1836;  to  Show- 
low,  1879,  to  Pima,  1883  ; bur 
Pima. 

REV.  FRAZIER  S.  HERN- 
DON, 72;  d Tucson,  Apr.  6;  b 
Kansas;  to  Tucson  1894;  bur  Tuc- 
son; Presbyterian  missionary  to  the 
Indians. 

GEORGE  W.  HOLLAND,  79; 
d Bisbee,  Mch.  24;  b Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Mch.  7,  1857;  to  Ft. 
Thomas,  1894;  bur  Tombstone; 
rancher. 

JOE  KAUSE,  73;  d Kingman, 
Mch.  31;  b Socha,  Austria;  to 
Cedar,  Ariz.,  1894;  bur  Kingman; 
mining. 

MRS.  SYLVIA  LILLYWHITE, 
65;  d Nogales,  Mch.  20;  b Vir- 
ginia City,  Utah;  to  Bisbee  1886; 
bur  Bisbee. 

MRS.  SARA  MCDONALD,  75; 
d Buckeye,  Mch.  24;  b St.  Helena, 
Calif.,  Dec.  6,  1860;  to  Payson, 
1881,  Buckeye,  1891;  bur  Liberty. 


ALEXANDER  D.  McINTOSH, 
88;  d Prescott,  May  8;  b Taylor 
County,  Va.,  June  1,  1847;  to  St. 
Johns,  1879;  bur  Prescott;  farmer. 

MRS.  ELLEN  FRANCES 
MARABLE,  68;  d Yuma,  Mch. 
13;  b Chillicothe,  O.,  Oct.  4, 
1867;  to  Palomas,  1888;  bur 
Yuma. 

SAMUEL  BENDER  PEMBER- 
TON, 72;  d Chino  Valley,  May 
21  ;b  Bolivar,  Mo.,  May  13,  1864; 
to  Prescott,  1875  ; rancher. 

JESSE  N.  PERKINS,  82;  d 
Taylor,  Apr.  28;  to  Mesa,  1878, 
Taylor,  1879;  bur  Taylor;  ranch- 

61  MRS.  HATTIE  RODGERS, 
77;  d Prescott,  May  2;  b Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10,  1859;  to 
Camp  Verde,  1884;  bur  Prescott. 

ERNEST  MARION  ROSE, 
73;  d Los  Angeles,  Mch.  21;  b 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  Dec.  1,  1862; 
to  Tombstone  early  1880’s;  bur 
Sawtelle,  Calif.;  ex-Texas  Ranger, 
Indian  fighter,  machinist. 

JAMES  S.  RUSSELL,  89;  d 
Skull  Valley,  Apr.  27;  b Indiana; 
to  Skull  Valley,  1872;  bur  Skull 
Valley;  rancher. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  THOMP- 
SON, 83;  d Prescott,  Mch.  6;  b 
Lexington,  Ky.,  July  8,  1853  ; to 
Prescott,  1875  ; bur  Prescott. 

FRANK  P.  TROTT,  82;  d 
Phoenix,  May  2;  b McMinnville, 
Tenn.;  to  Salt  River  Valley,  1881 ; 
bur  Phoenix;  civil  engineer,  U.  S. 
surveyor  general  for  Arizona,  Salt 
River  Valley  and  Arizona  water 
commissioner. 

MRS.  MANUELA  VALEN- 
ZUELA, 86;  d Florence,  Apr.  24; 
b Sonora,  Mex.,  18  50;  to  Florence 
1866;  bur  Florence. 


, 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Liberal  Tradition.  By 
Lewis  W.  Douglas.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.  1935. 
$1.50. 

Originally  delivered  as  four  lec- 
tures at  Harvard  University,  the 
Liberal  Tradition  is  a frank  anal- 
ysis of  the  trend  of  our  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Douglas  is  frightened 
at  the  tendency  toward  dictator- 
ship and  wants  to  apply  the  brakes. 
As  a representative  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  progressive  school,  he 
advocates  trust  busting,  a lowering 
of  trade  barriers,  a balanced 
budget:  in  short,  the  establishment 
of  a system  of  free  competition. 
He  believes  that  government  aid 
to  business  in  the  past  has  inevit- 
ably led  to  a false  bubble  prosper- 
ity. Business  should  have  been 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  condi- 
tions through  the  media  of  free 
competition  and  an  unhampered 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  former  Director  of  the 
Budget  sees  that  an  unbalanced 
budget  and  the  resultant  inflation 
must  lead  to  more  and  more  gov- 
ernment regulation  until  in  the 
end  America  will  have  unlimited 
federal  control.  This  trend,  Mr. 
Douglas  thinks,  is  so  real  and  of 
such  immediate  importance  that 


“we  Americans  should  begin  to 
think  and  think  carefully  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  kind  of  so- 
cial and  economic  system  under 
which  we  want  to  live,  that  we 
should  decide  whether  we  are 
willing  consciously  to  discard  the 
basic  principles  of  freedom  on 
which  this  country  was  built,  . . . 
wrhether  mankind  will  be  happier 
by  throwing  these  principles  over- 
board, or  by  insisting  on  the  per- 
formance of  those  acts  which  again 
must  make  them  vital  living  things. 
This  is  the  basic  question.  We 
cannot  long  ignore  it.” 

The  former  congressman  from 
Arizona  remembers  his  practical 
legislative  experience  and  is  du- 
bious that  a plan  such  as  he  pro- 
poses is  possible  of  adoption.  He 
admits,  for  example,  that  when  in 
Congress  he  voted  for  a copper 
tariff  because  the  entire  state  of 
Arizona  “had  been  worked  up  to 
a fever  pitch  in  advocacy  of  it.” 
Mr.  Douglas  sees  that  the  power 
of  vested  interests — those  benefited 
by  the  New  Deal — is  great.  How 
are  we  to  combat  that  power? 

The  Liberal  Tradition  presents 
clearly  and  concretely  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Douglas  school  to  the 
administration’s  economics.  It  has 
its  place  in  this  year’s  presidential 
campaign  because  of  its  intelligent 
discussion  of  issues  which  are  sure 
to  arise. 

Arcus  Reddoch. 

Pratt.  The  Red  Man's  Moses. 
By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 
285  pp.  Norman:  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1935. 

A timely  and  authoritative  book 
dealing  with  the  life  and  struggles 
of  the  man  who  fought  for  Indian 
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education  and  who  founded  and 
developed  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  but  a book  which  is,  as  the 
author  says,  much  less  a chronicle 
of  events  in  the  life  of  General 
Richard  Henry  Pratt . than  it  is  a 
history  of  a cause  which  Pratt  ini- 
tiated and  with  which  he  identi- 
fied himself  from  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  until  his  death  in  1924. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  the  long, 
tangled  history  of  Indian  admin- 
istration or  misadministration  one 
man  who  had  a policy.  That  pol- 
icy, based  on  long  and  close  con- 
tact with  Indians  on  and  off  reser- 
vations was  one  of  nonsegregation, 
nonreservation,  nonpreservation  of 
Indian  life,  noneverything  almost 
that  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  Bureau.  Let  the  In- 
dian quit  being  an  Indian,  a curio, 
an  outsider;  let  him,  instead,  by 
active  participation  become  a use- 
ful member  of  the  more  powerful 
and  materially  advanced  civiliza- 
tion which  has  enveloped  him. 

Incidental  to  Pratt’s  stand  on  the 
Indian  question,  the  book  reviews 
and  discusses  many  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  Indian  admin- 
istration and  policy!  land  allotment 
versus  reservations;  Canadian  versus 
United  States  policy  on  Indian 
land  matters;  day  schools  versus 
boarding  schools;  the  shortcomings 
of  missionary  activities;  and  is 
brought  up  to  date  in  many  places 
by  numerous  comparisons  with  the 
present  policy  of  Mr.  Collier  and 
the  Indian  Bureau. 

The  book  suffers  somewhat  in 
readability  because  of  numerous 
quotations,  reports  of  conferences, 
excerpts  from  letters,  which  fre- 


quently interrupt  the  presentation 
of  a genetically  smooth  narrative. 
Despite  this,  it  is  decidedly  not  a 
scrap  book,  and  can  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  Indian  history,  In- 
dian administration,  and  Indian 
acculturation. 

John  H.  Provinse. 


My  House  of  Dreams.  By  Mabel 
C.  Kimball.  Published  by  Clif- 
ford Cassidy,  Los  Angeles. 
$1.00. 

Arizona  poetry  too  frequently 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  tourist  who 
meticulously  records  the  colors,  of 
our  sunsets  and,  aided  by  a hastily- 
consulted  botany  text,  gives  an  im- 
posing catalogue  of  desert  plants. 
Mrs.  Kimball,  at  home  in  Arizona, 
writes  of  the  Joshua  tree,  ocotillo, 
sahuaro,  and  yucca  with  the  same 
natural  simplicity  and  spontaneous 
affection  that  characterize  her 
treatment  of  petunias  and  maples. 
She  is  not  only  at  home  but  at 
peace.  “Altars  iridescent”  of  the 
mountains  and  a desert  road  lead- 
ing “To  that  far  rim  where  earth 
meets  sky”  symbolize  this  peace. 
Religious  faith  pervades  the  book 
in  passages  such  as:  “That  we  are 
God’s,  and  God  is  true,  and  noth- 
ing dies.” 

The  poems  are  various  in  form, 
including  cinquains,  sonnets,  and 
many  lyrics  which,  though  fre- 
quently irregular,  show  the  author  s 
innate  sense  of  rhythm.  “Olivera 
Street”  is  particularly  colorful  and 
musical. 

Irene  Taylor  Herrick. 


. 
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Among  the  Authors 

Bert  Haskett  is  field  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry on  sheep  scabies  eradication  work.  He  has  been  connected  with 
this  work  for  years  in  Arizona  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
sheep  industry. 

John  Taber  Alsap  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  1832.  He 
graduated  from  the  New  York  College  of  Medicine  and  practiced  for 
some  years  in  California  in  conjunction  with  mining  and  prospecting. 
He  came  to  Prescott,  Arizona,  in  1863  and  practiced  law.  He  was  ap- 
pointed first  territorial  treasurer  and  served  in  the  third  and  fifth  ter- 
ritorial legislatures.  He  moved  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  1869  and 
helped  to  organized  Maricopa  County,  where  he  served  as  first  probate 
judge.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  for  county  treasurer  but  died  Sep- 
tember 16  of  that  year  before  the  election. 

Lucile  Anderson  is  a graduate  of  Hastings  College,  Nebraska,  and  * 
received  the  M.A.  degree  in  1934  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  While 
doing  graduate  work  she  made  a special  study  of  north  and  south  rail- 
road lines  in  the  state. 

Andrew  Hays  Cargill  was  born  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  1844. 
He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  New  York  and  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army  in  Texas  in  1868.  He  was  employed  by  Hooper, 
Whiting  and  Co.,  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  transferred  in 
1869  to  Yuma.  He  later  served  as  aid  on  Gov.  A.  P.  K.  Safford’s  staff. 
In  1872  he  returned  to  New  York  and  secured  a seat  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  having  failed  in  business,  he  returned  to  Arizona  in  1878 
where  he  lived  practically  until  his  death  on  December  8,  1920. 

Herman  Ehrenberg,  a native  of  Germany,  came  to  America  at  an 
early  age.  He  fought  for  Texas  independence  and  also  with  Colonel 
Fremont  in  California.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  in  1856  of  the 
Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company  which  operated  near  Cerro 
Colorado,  in  what  is  now  Santa  Cruz  County.  One  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  La  Paz,  on  the  Colorado,  he  gave  his  name  to  the  town  of  Ehren- 
berg, also  on  the  Colorado.  The  first  map  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  was 
made  by  Ehrenberg.  He  operated  the  Harcuvar  Copper  Mines  as  wTell 
as  other  mines  on  the  direct  road  from  La  Paz  to  Weaver,  which  road 
was  called  the  Ehrenberg  Road  because  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  its  great  advantages.  He  was  murdered  at  Dos  Palmas  in  1 866  while 
crossing  the  Mohave  Desert  with  $3,500  supposedly  on  his  person. 
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